THUCYDIDES. 


23.—ds aire ra tH AéoBw 
jvavrdro, amérkevce Tov éavTod oTpaTov 
dvadaBiv és tiv Xiov. dvexouisOn 
xara modes Kal 6 TOV Teds, 
ds rov ‘EAAnomovrov iévat. 

Astyochus had been endeavouring to 
secure Lesbos by means of his fleet and a 
small land-force. His failure is recorded in 
the former of the two sentences quoted. 
Meanwhile Eualas with the main body had 
set out along the mainland (c. 22) for the 
Hellespont by way of Cume. ‘The return of 
this force is stated in the latter sentence. In 
this view all commentators practically agree, 
but all admit that 6 dd trav vedv is unintel- 
ligiblee The only meaning possible in 
Thucydides for these words is ‘the land- 
force which had been disembarked from the 
ships,’ as this force had not. See Jowett’s 
discussion, which ends in despair. 

The land-force in question had been 
operating in Ionia, which was the seat of 
war. Inc, 22 it leaves Lonia for the first 
time, and marches to Cume and along the 
neighbouring coast. From that neighbour- 
hood it returned, because of the failure of 
the simultaneous expedition to Lesbos. But 
Cume is the chief city of Aeolis. It is ‘from 
Aeolis’ that the said army returned. Read 
therefore 6 dro TQNEOAEQN instead of 
TQNNEQN, te. 6 trav Aiodéwy (by the 
frequent error, « for a), with the usual 
pregnancy of construction. 

C, 29.—Eppoxpdrous dé 
rapa wrévre vats dvdpi 
tadAavra édidov Tod pyvos. 
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The context should be read carefully. 

Taking the MS. reading Jowett renders 
mapa mévre vais ‘for every five ships,’ and 
supposes a disarrangement of expression, 
due to a lack of clear distinction in Thucy- 
dides’ mind, the words rapa wévre vats pro- 
perly belonging to the next sentence. Before 
arriving at this view it should have been 
asked whether zapa wévre vais can mean 
‘for every five ships.’ There is no authority 
for wapa = ava or xara in this sense. apa 
mévre vads must mean either (1) ‘in alternate 
sets of five ships’ (which makes no manner of 
sense), or (2) ‘within five ships,’ 7.e. within 
five ships more or less of a given number. 
Madvig, taking the second view, altered rpia 
to tpidkovra. This would mean, as Jowett 
puts it, ‘nevertheless it was agreed that 
more than three obols, by five ships, should 
be given to each man. For 55 ships, 30 
talents a month were given,’ é.e. a count of 
5 ships was thrown in, and the payment of 
3 obols per man was calculated on 60 ships 
instead of 55, and the whole divided among 
the 55 crews. Thus each man would receive, 
by a remarkably unbusinesslike arrangement, 
the remarkably unmanageable sum of 3,%, 
obols. 

It is clear that if tpia is not altered to 
tpidkovra, mévre must be read without xai 
mevtnxovra. Next it should be noted that 
the position of the words requires us to 
render ‘ yet, going by sets of five ships, more 
than 3 obols was agreed upon.” How much 
more? A Jittle more? or somewhat more ? 

I venture to write, in the first sentence, 
pvas for vavs, and in the second és yap 
vaus mwévte pvav dSéovra pia 
rdAavra x.t.A. Of only MN would be 
written. Then translate ‘ yet an agreement 
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was made for an increase on 3 obols (a 
head), to the extent of 5 minae (per ship). 
For to 5 ships he offered per month 3 
talents minus 5 minae,’ i.e. he gave per ship 
3 obols x 200 (the crew) x 30 (the days) +5 
minae= 21,000 obols. ‘Not,’ says Thucy- 
dides, ‘that this was the basis of his calcula- 
tion: his basis was 2 talents 55 minae 
(=105,000 obols) per 5 ships.’ According 
to this arrangement each man gets about 3} 
obols instead of 3, and the arrangement is 
all the more likely, since the payment to 
each 5 ships could be made in the very 
manageable sum (to a Persian) of exactly 
875 Daric staters. 

C. 66.—kai éfevpetvy (atroi a/.) 
advvaroe Out TO THs TOAEWS 
kai dua dAAjAw dyvwoiav obK elyov 
(atroi al.) 

A flagrant tautology, which editors en- 
deavour to remove by omitting the last two 
words and expressing suspicions of ddvvarou 
ovres. I need not repeat here the discussions 
of Poppo, Jowett, &c. I will only suggest 
that every difficulty is cleared by a change 
of the latter €éfeupetv to ‘and, 
being unable on their side (airoi) to discover 
(the truth) because of the greatness of the 
city and their not knowing each other, they 
could not put it down (viz. the work of the 
conspirators).’ For éfaipeiv cf. c. 46, Xen. 
Hell., 11. 2, 19, &e. 


AESCH. 8.C.7. 


In Dr. Verrall’s remarks upon my notes 
on Aesch. §.C.7’. (Class. Review for March), 
there occur three matters to which I would 
give some answer. 

v. 271.—érrareixeis The Acvxory- 
xes xepov dxuai of Eur. Bacch. 1206, is no 
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parallel. xElpes are yxeipes ‘at- 
tached to’ or ‘belonging to’ white arms, 
But are not ‘outlets 
belonging to seven walls.’ 

v. 549.—‘Is the @ of dypevoayu satisfac- 
tory?’ See P.V. 384 (aypias yvabos), P.V. 
24 S.C.7. 70 (rarpds), 1052 
Ag. 1444 Suppl. 
632 (éréxpaver). 

v. 247.—raxOyjoopar, ‘I will accept orders.’ 
Cf. Suppl. 504, rovrw pev Kal te 
taypeévos (‘obediently’). The surround- 
ings in the present case are military. The 
use is but a slight extension (if any) of, e.g. 
éraxOnoav imo Tov 
EvBouv = practically. 

I should like to add one or two more brief 
notes on the play. 

v. 1013.—rvpBoxda xepwpata. May not 
xepopara mean ‘slaves’? Cf. v. 326 
Kexepwpevas ayerOa, Plat. Legg. 9190 
aixpadwrovs Kexepwpevous, and the partially 
appropriate Ag. 1326 dovAns Gavovans, ebxepois 

v. 1026.— 

TovTw TapKas ovde 

For TOYTQ read (répyou, ‘ vul- 
tures’), cf. Lye. 1080, ropyouow 
aidpnua dowios. For the single negative, 
ef. Ag. 532 and Pind. Ol. XI. (X.), 18 
otparov pnd ameipatov Kahov. 

v. 1028.— 

yap (sic. M) kal Katacxadas eyo, 
yuvyn THOSE pnxavyTopat 

KoATw Bvocivoy 
Kaui) 

Dr. Verrall reads airg, previous editors 
air}. I should prefer airod, ‘here and 


now.’ 
T. G. Tucker. 


THE AGENT IN THE ATTIC ORATORS. 


IL. 


In the following passages ék is explained 
as synonymous with tro: Antiphon, A. 
8, 1 ra euod zpaxbevra, by Maetzner and 
Lutz ; Isocrates 16 § 27 xaréornoav éxeivnv 
Snpoxpariav Hs éxadevOnoav of 
by Lutz and Max Koch, the two latest 
writers on the prepositions in the Orators ; 
Isaeus 6 § 57 e& éd€yxovra, by Schoe- 
mann ; Lycurgus § 62 éx tov 
by Maetzner; and 


Dinarchus 1 § 44 of gevyovres ef ’ Apetov 
mayov, by Lutz. Kuehner refers with ap- 
proval to the notes of Maetzner and Schoe- 
mann. In the June number of the Classical 
Review, I suggested a different explanation 
of Ant. Zc., and I wish now to add that, if 
it be true that é« stands for imo in this pas 
sage of Antiphon, the earliest of the ten 
Orators is the only one who has this Jonic 
use of é« with persons, The other passages 
can be easily disposed of. Isocrates, who 18 
a careful writer with a nice perception of 
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minute distinctions between words, does, it 
is true, occasionally sacrifice grammatical 
precision to rhetorical effect, purity of idiom 
to melody in composition. Thus in 12 § 68 
ex TovTwv edepov Sv adroit duecwoar, add’ 
ag’ Sv etxov, no one will deny that éx 
and dé are synonymous. Again, in 9 § 81 
yeyovus TO pév dd Avs, 
yuoratov dvdpos TovovTov, as the descent is 
direct from Zeus, ought to be ék, and 
is actually a varia /ectio, which Max Koch 
seems to prefer: but who will doubt that 
Blass is right in reading dard? In 16 § 27 
however I see no reason why Isocrates should 
have substituted ef js for i’ js. The pre- 
positions dé, é« and é7é are all found in the 
Orators with certain verbs ; e.g. with yiyveoOar 
and ddeAciobar, and in these cases ék may 
be said to be a mean between azo and 
ind, the distinction between the three being 
clear in such phrases as ard Tov 

parwv, THS Tov SovAwv. Isocrates 
in 15 § 161 has ra ad’ dv érat- 
devoer, and in 7 § 82 tis exeivys ebragias 
éraidevOnoav of Comparing the last 
passage with 16 § 27, we see that é« rijs 
Snpoxparias in the latter means ‘by the in- 
stitutions of the democracy,’ not ‘by the 
democracy’ directly, and might be explained 
as ths evtagias THs ek THs SymoKpatias 
yeyernperns. Isaeus 6 § 57 is disposed of by 
Bekker’s certain correction of é& jpéav to id’ 
ipov. Lycurgus § 62 is rightly explained 
by Lutz as a case of é used of the con- 
stituent elements of a whole. A comparison 
of Andocides 1 § 77 and Plut. Sol. xix. with 
Dinarchus 1 § 44 shows that é« in the last- 
mentioned passage has nothing to do with 
and that of ghevyovres ’Apeiov réyou 
should be rendered, not ‘a senatu Areo- 
pagitico in exilium acti,’ but ‘secundum 
senatus judicium exsulantes.’ 

I return now to the agent with the perfect 
passive. Throughout the following state- 
ments I deal only with the cases in which 
the agent is personal, reserving io with 
things for separate treatment. I follow the 
conclusions of Blass with respect to the 
genuineness of the speeches attributed to 
Demosthenes: the eighth and ninth speeches 
of Lysias are omitted as spurious, but the 
first of Isocrates is included. I have spared 
no pains to make the numbers given correct : 
even if any passage has still escaped my 
notice, I am confident that the statistics are 
for all practical purposes complete. 

From Antiphon to Dinarchus the perfect 
passive of zparrw is used with the agent in 
the dative one hundred and sixty-four times, 
but only in the following forms: the neuter 


plural genitive of the participle occurs 
seventy-five times ; the nom. or accus, neut. 
plur. forty-two! times; mémpaxtrac twenty- 
seven times; werpayOar eight times (all in 
Demosthenes) ; (neuter) six 
times (Lys. 14 § 17, Isocr. 6 § 90, Dem. 2 
§ 10, 41 § 24, 45 § 71, Dinarch. 1 §$ 95), 
never with the agent in dat. plur.; werpay- 
pevov twice (Lys. 4 § 19, Dem. 18 § 178); 
érérpaxto twice (Dem. 18 § 95, 19 § 75); 
rerpaypévov once (Ant. 5 § 43). The agent 
is far more often a pronoun than a noun, 
and in the large number of instances in 
which éxetvos or airds is used with the par- 
ticiple, éxeivos is placed before the participle, 
as tov éxeivois Tetpaypevwv, While airds is 
placed after it. The only exceptions are 
Isocr. 15 § 96, 17 § 15, Hyperides 4, II, 6 
TOV TpoTEepov TeTpaypevwv, Where mpd- 
tepov causes the inversion, Dem. 15 § 35, 
Dem. 21 § 169 roatr’ jv aired rerpaypeva, 
where airé belongs as much to jv as to ze- 
mpaypeva, Dem. 23 § 6 & ofda 
éxe(vw, and Dinarch. 2 § 11 rév viv 
merpaypevwv. There are but four instances 
of the perf. pass. of zo with an agent of 
any sort (for which see also [Lys.] 6 $$ 33, 
50), viz.: Andoc. 1 §$ 71, 106, Dem. 18 
§ 246 rerotnrat, TA ipiv, and 
Dem. 19 § 247 6 Kpéwv Aioyivys ofa A€ywv 
merointa: The last passage is re- 
markable as being one of the two cases in 
the Orators in which the agent with a perf. 
pass. is put in the dative when the subject 
is a person. It is evident that Demosthe- 
nes purposely used the dat. in scorn: 
‘our Creon’ Aeschines is not a person at 
all, but a mere puppet of the poet’s fancy, 
made to speak whatever words he chose to 
breathe into him. Compare what Weil 
notes on the passage. The other case is 
Dem. 57 § 10 of rovrw rapecxevacpévor, where 
again the dat. is used with disparagement, 
and with a very close relation to the true 
dat. of interest (cf. [Lys.] 15 § 5). These 
two cases are similar to the Homeric use of 
éddpnv with a dat., for which see Monro, 
Hom. Gram. § 143, 5, Delbriick Forschungen 
IV. p. 76. I believe that the former is right 
in considering the dat. originally a dat. of 
interest and not an instrumental dat. in this 
use, and ¢.g. in IImAciwu dapeis the dat. is 
used just because Hector becomes Achilles’ 
chattel by the latter’s victory. The only 
other passages in which zapeoxevacpévos ap- 
pears in the Orators with an agent are Lys. 
1 § 24 ris Ovpas THs avOpwrov 
aopevys, tb. 13 § 76 te oon TapecKer- 
ac pevov. 
1 S:amemparyueva, Dem. 57 § 66 is here included, 
FF 2 
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Besides mparrw and the following 
verbs are used with the agent in dative. 
Antiphon has jydpryra or thrice, and 
each of the following once: peunyavyta, 
cipytat, emidedecxtar, Sediyyytat, 
eipyacrat, Andocides 
gives jpdpryra four times, and 
each 
once. From Lysias we obtain «ipyra four 
times, thrice, twice, and 
dcdarravyra, BeBiwrar, 
ouveiAntTa, once.  Isocrates 
uses five times, tpoeipyra twice, 
and yipyra: twice, yéyparrat, 
Tat, weroXrevtat, once. The 
instances in Isaeus are confined to pepap- 
tupytar twice and eipyra once. Lycurgus 
has but one case —xate(pyacta, while 
Hyperides has none at all. In Demosthenes 
BeBiwrat appears nine times, 
five, wempeoBevrar four times, thrice, 
paptipyra each twice, and each of the fol- 
lowing once : ded7Awrat, veveavievtar, 
yaorat, HroipacTat, 
Aeschines 
supplies cipyrac and mpoeipyra, each twice, 
noeByta, tanpxrar, 
once. Lastly Dinarchus has zezodirevra 
three times. If from this total of one hundred 
and six we exclude words of kindred mean- 
ing to A€yw and zparrw, and a few impersonal 
passives from intrans. verbs, there are barely 
a dozen verbs used with the agent in the 
dative. Moreover, in all these passages the 
participle occurs in the dative only in Dem. 
21 § 18 EavTd vevearevpévors, 
and Dinarch. 1 §§ 70, 95, and in those places 
because the impersonal perf. pass. from in- 
transitive verbs never has id. 

Reckoning up all the cases of the dative 
agent, we find the number is two hundred 
and seventy-two. In all but two the subject 
is impersonal. If however the subject is a 
person, city, or country, the personal agent 
is always expressed by io. There are one 
hundred and two such cases in the Orators. 
One apparent violation of this rule, besides 
the two already dealt with, requires remark. 
In Dem. 27 § 63 Kai éy- 
y<ypappat, the agent is constructed to suit the 
participle, not the verb, as in the well-known 
cases of a common object to a participle and 
verb of different constructions. The same 
rule applies to the perf. of intransitive verbs 
—izé is required. Only the following verbs 
occur : 7érovOa thirty-six times and in every 

1 In enumerating these on p. 251 I carelessly 
omitted the last three. 
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Orator but Hyperides; ré6vnxa five times 
(Ant. 5 § 39, Lys. 10 § 28, 13 $$ 38, 84, 94) 
yeyevnvot six times only in the phrase dvd- 
orator yeyevnvrat (Lys. 33 § 3, Isocr. 7 § 6, 
8 S$ 4, 69, 70, 14 § 1); EdAwxa twice (Lys, 
10 § 25, Dinarch. 1 § 85); droAwda once 
(Lys. 28 § 17); wepurérrwxa twice (Dem, 
21 $$ 96, 100); éxrérrwxa once (Lys. 13 
§ 77); merAovrnxa once (Dem. 21 § 189), 
Moreover, even if the subject of an in- 
transitive verb is a thing, the personal 
agent must have imo ; for the dat. in such a 
case might often be mistaken for the dat. of 
interest. A gvod instance is Aeschines 
2 § 172 rav tov BapBdpwv 
xétwv. Dinarchus has five instances of this 
construction, all with yeyévyrat; contrast 
1 $$ 22, 38, 57 and 3 $$ 14, 15 with 3 § 18 
yeyernpevny atta mpos and 
compare the last passage with Hyperides 2, 
xiii, 10 por mpds ovdéva yéyover. This 
carries us on to Dem. 36 § 25 & rwidi yeyor’ 
dpdorepa, Which I think must mean ‘the 
plaintiff is in both these positions,’ not ‘ both 
of these have been given by this man,’ as 
Kennedy translates. 

The following list gives the number of 
instances in which the several Orators con- 
struct the personal agent with to, the sub- 
ject being impersonal: Antiphon two, 
Andocides one, Lysias eight, Isocrates thirty- 
one, Isaeus six, Lycurgus two, Hyperides 
one, Demosthenes sixteen, Aeschines nine, 
Dinarchus seven. The last Orator’s list is 
tov . . (1 $$ 16, 23, 2 § 4), eipy- 
pevov (1 § 1), yeypappever (1 § 70), 
(1 § 84), and ris Kdopos dvpvexrar; (1 § 91). 
He has the agent in the dative only four 
times, arid it will be seen that he is the only 
Orator who does not conform to the rules for 
the construction of the agent when the sub- 
ject is impersonal. It is therefore necessary 
to omit him from the totals. For the other 
nine Orators we get seventy-six cases of imo 
against two hundred and sixty-eight of the 
dative. In all the cases of zparrw with 
dat. the subject is neuter, except Dem. pro. 
9 rerpaypevov. Still, 
excluding Dinarchus, I find that among the 
hundred and four cases of other verbs with 
dat. the subject is masculine thrice, in Dem. 
19 $$ 199 and 200 BeBiwrar Bios, and Aes- 
chines 3 § 217, rois ecipnpévous ev Adyous 
évavre : it is feminine thrice, in Isoer. 8 § 39 
Gcparciat tarpots népyvrat, Isaeus 3 § 17 
TOV TOUTOLS papTUpLOY, and 
Aeschines 2 § 109 ras evepyeoias ras 
pévas eis Didurmov In Dem. 51 § 5 
éretArjpwrd pot, Where it is possible to supply 
4 vats, the verb appears to be impersonal, 
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notwithstanding Thue. i. 29. There is also 
a doubtful passage in Dem. ep. 3 § 28 rév de 
(xapirwv) rots Beots drodedeypeve (? drodedery- 
pevov or év rots The only certain cases 
of a masculine or feminine noun as subject 
are therefore Bios BeBiwrar, paprupia penap- 
ripytat, Adyos EipyTat, ciepyeoia 
nipyra. But among the seventy-six 
cases of iz, the subject is a masculine noun 
a dozen times, feminine twenty! times. There- 
fore id is universal in the Orators with 
masc. and fem. subjects, even if impersonal, 
except in a few cases where a cognate accu- 
sative becomes subject to a perf. pass. As 
regards the dative plural of the participle, 
rempaypevors has the agent in the dat. five 
times against seven cases of imo, but with 
the other verbs there is only Dem. 21 § 18 
(see above) to place against thirteen cases of 
izo when the dat. plur. of the partic. is used 
(Ant. 5 § 35, Lys. 12 § 77; Isoer. 1 § 51, 
4§ 351, 5$ 12, 6 § 60, 10 § 9, 12 $$ 237, 
263, 15 § 16, ep. 2 § 12; Dem. 37 § 20; 
Aesch. 3 § 126). When we omit all cases of 
the dat. plur. of the partic. and of mase. 
and fem. nouns, there remain only the fol- 
lowing instances of impersonal subjects with 
imo of the personal agent: Ant. Tet. A. 4, 
10, And. 1 § 56, Lys. 3 §§ 15, 37, 12 § 77, 
Srag. 78, Isocr. 4 § 45,5 § 94,12 § 16, 15 § 74, 
ep. 6§ 7, 12 § 74, 15 $§ 10, 110, Isaeus 3 
§$ 13, 16, 4 § 9, 6 § 41, Lycurg. § 54, Dem. 
19 $$ 117,162, 36 § 7, 41 § 23, 45 $$ 13, 39, 
Aesch. 1 § 85, 3 §§ 98, 119, 229. From 
these the following must be deducted: Lys. 
3 §§ 15, 37, Isaeus 3 § 16, Dem. 36 § 7 pe 
papripytat tovrwv, Isaeus 4 § 9 ra 
xpypata ’AOnva Nixootpatov 
8 in’ airod Aesch. 1 § 85 
paptupiay tyiv tod 
Lys. frag. 78 and Dem. 19 § 162, where id 
isclearly necessary to prevent confusion with 
the dat. of interest. There remain twenty 
passages, two of which, Ant. /. c. and And. 
l.c., I have already dealt with (p. 251). As 
regards Demosthenes, we found that in two 
cases he uses the dat. when the subject is a 
person, in order to disparage that person by 
representing him as a kind of possession of 
the agent. With these exceptions we must 

1 The preference fur éré with fem. nouns is well 


seen in Isaeus, frag. II, im’ eoxevo- 
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contrast 41 § 23 devov ei mpds Ta ovyKexwpy- 
ie’ tovtwv viv 45 
Tv TaKel yeypappéva, Tekunpiw TOVTH 
ws and 45 § 39 
pav Ta év tais td TovTov yeypappéva, 
where the rhetorical purpose of io and the 
gen. is clear: the speaker is very emphatic ; 
no doubt he raises his voice to a high pitch, 
and puts forth all his strength to deal a 
crushing blow at his adversary. So too 
with 19 § 117. There is a direct responsi- 
bility implied in iz6 which is wanting to the 
dative of the agent, and which makes td 
more suited to impassioned utterance. The 
same purpose is at work in Lys. 12 § 77 
Ta €.00 arrooyovpevos EXeyer, 
in Isaeus 3 § 13 GAdov oixeiwy Kat 
Tov Tpos twas (where 
the earnestness of the speaker is further 
marked by the emphatic zpos tyas instead of 
the usual jyiv),' in Isaeus 6 § 41 and in 
Aesch. 3 § 119 dpar’ & dvdpes ’Apduxrioves 
toito TO mediov bro Tov ’Ap- 
purcéwv Kai Kepapeia K.T.A., 
passage mouthed by the retired actor as 
though he were once again playing Creon. 
In a slightly different category are Lycurg. 
§ 54 and Aeschines 3 §$ 98, 229, the first of 
which is an instance of genuine cepuvodoyia, 
while the other two illustrate that zporérea 
which is characteristic of the style of 
Aeschines. Lastly Isocrates, referring to 
the advantages of Athens, says (4 § 45) xai 
tm’ et hoc ab ipsa 
comprehensum esse, in 15 § 110 id’ 
€wpac6a. vavtixdv, and in all the other pas- 
sages he is speaking of his own works, which 
he never once refers to as Ta eipyéva or 
yeypappeva, but always as ra im’ euod «i. or y. 5 
clearly the more emphatic form of speech 
was gratifying to the no small pride Isocrates 
took in all that he wrote. I think therefore 
that in all these twenty-one cases imo is a 
rhetorical device, employed to heighten the 
effect, and quite in accordance with the 
genius of the language, which so constantly 
expresses in the form of speech gradations 
of feeling which we are forced to leave to 
type or gesture. 
EK. C. Marcwanr. 


1 Also by the repetition of iad before yerrdver. 
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PHILOSOPHERS AND OTHER WRITERS, 
PYTHAGORAS. 


104,—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 109 (ff. 143, 
144). Paper: ff. 2. 114 x 7} inches. Minuscules. 
With Theocritus [No. 66], Hesiod [No. 24], Piudar 
[No. 34], and Aratus [No. 64]. XIV—XV cent. 

Belonged to Jo. Car. de Salviatis. 

“TIvOayopxa ta ovtws émadovpeva 
TepiexovTa THS TOV 
péwv dirocodias.” 

105.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 11,891 (ff. 2—3, 
10—11). Paper: ff. 4. 7} x 5} inches. Minuscules. 
XV and late XV cent. 

Purchased in 1841 from Bp. Butler’s Library. 

1. “ Iv6aydpov Sapiov xpvoa ery.” ff. 2—3. 

2. “Xpvoa éxy rod Ivaydpov,” in a later 
hand. ff. 10—11. 


106.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 70 (ff. 340— 
38). Vellum: ff. 5. 54 x 33 inches, Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. Late XV cent. 

“ TIvOaydpou ” xpvoa ern. 

107.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5664 (ff. 67— 
70). Paper: ff. 4. 8% x 64 inches. Minuscules. 
With Homer [No. 20], Solon [No. 31], and Aristoph- 


anes [No. 54]. Written in Italy. Late XV cent. 


Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France, 

“TIvOayopixa ern Ta Tws 
ororxeiwow Tepiexovta THs TEAELOTNTOS 
tov Iv6ayopiwy”: with glosses. 


108.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 85 (ff. 75—77). 
Vellum: ff. 2. 73 x 5 inches. Minuscules. With 
Lysias [No. 88] and Isocrates [No. 91]. Written in 
Italy. End of XV cent. 


“ Xpvoa érn tod Ivbaydpov.” 


109.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 6791 (ff. 2—103). 
Paper: ff. 101. 9§ x 6} inches. Minuscules. XVI 


cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

“TIvOayopov Sapioo ern tad’ Everts Ta 

voa”: with commentary of Hierocles. 
Original stamped binding. 

110.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 11,356 (ff. 12—15) 
Paper: ff. 4. 62 x 4} inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Paris by Angelus Bergicius of Crete, and given by 
him to Michael [cf. Montfaucon, ‘‘Palaeogr. 
Graec.” p. 90], A.D. 1566. 

From the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Lamoniana”’ [of Chrétien 
Francois de La Moignon, Président au Parlement). 
Bequeathed by Rev. C. M. Cracherode, 1799. 

“ TIvOayopou xpvoa ern.” 

Decorated with coloured head-pieces and 
initials. 

Original tooled binding. 
Sce Omont, ‘‘ Facs. de MSS. Grees,”’ pl. 2. 
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CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
(Continued from p. 155.) 


PLATO. 


111.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5547 (ff. 2—51, 
55—96). Vellum: ff. 92. 6x4} inches. Minuscules, 


Written in Italy. XV cent. 
Owners: ‘‘ Barthol. can. Pist.,” and ‘ Franciscus 


Luce not. epe.” 

1. “‘O tod TAarwvos,” 
ff. 2—51. 

2. “epi ris pidias rod ie, 
Avars. f. 55. 

3. “Tlepi ris dvdpetas tod TAarwvos,” ie. 
Adyys. f. 746. 


112.—Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 16 C. xxv. (ff 
62—66). Paper: ff. 5. 94 x 64 inches. Minuscules. 
‘*didimmos pddios ekéeypavey xdpw girlas.” Bound 
with Aristotle [No. 130], ete. XV cent. 


113.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5635 (ff. 41-62, 
885—96). Paper: ff. 31. 83 x 53 inches. Minuscules, 
With Aristotle [No. 127]. XV cent. 

1. ’ExwrroAai WAdrwvos, i.e. Nos. 7, 6, 13, 
8. 41. 

2. “’EmuroAat Nos. 1, 2, 
4,5, 9, 10. f£. 880. 

114.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5610 (ff. 
23). Paper: ff. 5. 8% x 53 inches. Minuscules. 
XV cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of John James 
Zamboni, Resident of the Landgrave of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 20 Oct. 1725. 

TAarwvos, i.e. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 


9, 10. 


115.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS. 16 ©. xxv. (ff. 
53—61). Paper: ff. 9. Minuscules.. With Aristotle 
[No. 180]. Early XVI cent. 


Excerpts from Dialogues of Plato. 


116.—Brit. Mus. Harley MS, 5565. Paper: 
ff. 62. 7 x 44inches. Minuscules. XVI cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of Nathaniel Noel, 
bookseller, 18 Jan. 1723. 


Excerpts from works of Plato. 


ARISTOTLE. 


117.—Brir. Mus. Add, MS, 23,927. Paper: 
ft. 102. 104 x 64 inches. Minuscules. Late XIV 


cent. 
“ TIpoBAjpara ’ApurroréAovs.” 
Old binding of stamped leather. 
118.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 10,040. Paper: 
ff. 132. 104 x 74 inches. Minuscules. Early Xv 


cent. 
Purchased in 1836. 


} 
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yer 
XV 


1. Katyyopia”: with two 
fragmentary leaves of the Introduction of 
Porphyrius. f. 1. 

2. Ilept éppnvetas. f. 230. 

3. “'ApurroréAous dvahutixav potépwv.” 
f. 34. 

4, dvadutucdv 
f. 76. 

5. Toma. f. 101. 

Scholia, in some parts very full ; glosses, 
generally in red ink. 


119.—Bnrir. Mus. Harley MS, 5599. Paper: 
ff, 218. 183 x 82 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. ‘‘“AAgovoos "A@nvaios &ypayev.” XV 
a to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 
1. Tlopdupiov cicaywyy. f. 1. 
2. “’ApurroréAovs karyyopia.” f. 11. 
3. “’ ApurroréAovus mepi éppnveias.” f. 26. 
4, “’ApwrroréAovs avadutikav 
mparov.” 35. 

5. “’ApurroréAous dvadvtixav mpotépwv 
f. 69. 

6. “’ApurroréAovs 
mparov.” f. 92. 

7. “’ApwororéAovs dvadutixav torépwv 
f, 115. 

8. “’ApurroréAous mparov.” 126. 

At the end, in writing of the XVI cent. 
are two fragments :— 

10. Karyyopia (10 § 15 to theend). f. 211. 

mparov”’ (ends in 7 § 12). f. 216. 

120,—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 100. Paper: 
ff. 307. 11x7 inches. Minuscules. Written pro- 
bably in Italy. XV cent. 

1. cicaywyy.” f. 2. 

2. “’Apurrorédous xatyyopiat.” f. 13d, 

3. “’ApurroréAous épynveias.” £. 326. 

4. mpotépwv.”’ 
430, 

6. “’ApurroréAous tromuxav.” f. 168. 

7. “Apwrrorédouvs tov 
Aéyywv.” 295. 

Unfinished: ends in last cap. “iow oi 


121,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5536. Vellum: 
ff. 100, 43x3 inches. Minuscules. Written pro- 
bably in Italy. XVI cent. 


a ” 
avadutixav torépwv. 


122,.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 14,080. Vellum: 
ff. 216. 8 x 5 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 

Belonged to the Monastery of St. Leonard, near 
Verona, 

Purchased at the sale of the Saibante and Gianfilippi 
MSS., 1843. 


> 
dvadutiKOv bor TEpwv 
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1. “’ApuororéAovs viKopaxeiwy Ta 
béxa.” f. 3. 

2. peyddwv a, B.” 
f. 1536, 


123.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 6790. Vellum: 
ff. 134. 94x54 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. Late XV cent. 

“Colleg. Clarom. Paris. Soc. Jesu.” ‘‘ Paraphé 
au désir de Varrest du 5 Juillet, 1763.—Mesnil.” 

Purchased in 1825. 

viKopaxeiwy 

Original binding of stamped leather. 


124.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS, 16 C. xxi. Paper: 
ff. 131. 83 x 6 inches.” Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XVI cent. 

with some scholia in Latin. 

Injured by damp. 


125.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS. 16 C. xxii. 
Paper: ff. 51. 9x64 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. XVI cent. 


Original binding, Grolier style. 


126.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 6322 (ff. 267— 
304). Paper: ff. 38. 113x84inches. Minuscules. 
With Demosthenes [No. 95]. Written probably in 
Italy. XV cent. 

‘* Liber ecclesiae coll. de Ripon.” Bought, for the 
Harley Library, of Dr. Mangey [Thomas Mangey, 
prebendary of Durham 2%], 22 June, 1726. 


pytopixy mpos 
127.—Brit. Mus. Harley MS, 5635 (ff. 138— 


150, 186—202). Paper: ff. 30. 8} x 5} inches. 
Minuscules. With Plato [No. 113]. XV cent. 


1. ’Apororédovs.” f. 138. 
2. “’ApurroreAovs koopov.” f. 186. 


128,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6874. Vellum : 
ff. 12. 9x54 inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy. 
XV cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of John Gibson, 
22 June, 1726. 

a (ending in 
cap. 13), & (capp. 15, 16), < (capp. 2—6). 


129,—Brit. Mus. Harley MS, 6295 (ff. 35— 
65, 80—88, 109, 110). Paper: ff. 42. 83 x 54 inches. 
Minuscules. With Aelian [No. 158]. XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. mpoBAypata Kar’ 
eldos cuvaywyys iarpixa.” f. 35. 

2. “Tod airod dca BonPytixa mpos iaow.” 
f. 37. 

3. “Tod atrod dca rept idparos.” f. 406. 

4. “Tov airod doa epi oivorociay Kai 
peOnv.” £. 446. 

5. “Tod aitod daa epi 
f. 475. 

6. Goa tod Kai 


cvpBaive.”’ tf. 5|0—656, 
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7. : excerpts in the form 
of questions and answers. ff. 80b—88é. 

ff. 1096—110. 


130,—Brir. Mus. Royal MS. 16 C. xxv. (ff. 
2—52). Paper: ff. 51. Minuscules. With Plato 
[No. 115]. Early XVI cent. 

mept Adyou”: with 
scholia and glosses. 

Followed by an “ézidoyos,” f. 51; and 
£. 520. 


131,—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 8225 (ff. 137—143). 
Paper : ff. 7. 6x4 inches. Minuscules. XVI cent. 


Book-plate of Hon. Fred. mn 


mept aperav.” 
Imperfect : ending at beg. of cap. 7. 


132,—Brit. Mus. Burney MS. 64. Paper: 
ff. 52. 73 x 6 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
England (?) Late XVII cent. 


“ rept 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


1383,—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 5113. Paper: ff. 73. 
9} x 64 inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy. 
XV cent. 

“ @codpacrov rept rupos.”” f. 2. 

“ @coppacrov trav pera Ta f. 16. 
“ @codpdorov AiMov.” f. 24. 

“ @codpdcrtov epi purwv.” f. 33d. 

“ repi iiyywr.” f. 390. 

“ @eodpacrov korwv.” f. 410. 

“ @coppdcrov epi ixiwv.” f. 45. 

“ @coppacrov avewwr.” 48. 

“ @ecoppaorov dopav.” f, 61. 


134.—Bnrir. Mus. Harley MS, 5635 (ff. 1506— 
1835). Paper: ff. 34. 83x53 inches. Minuscules. 
With Plato [No. 113] and Aristotle [No. 127]. XV 
cent. 


f. 1500. 


2. Ilepi wupds. f. 170. 


MAXIMUS TYRIUS. 


135.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5760. Paper: 
ff. 212. 5$x4 inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy. 
Late XV cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, 25 Feb. 172¢. 


“ Magipov Tupiov tAatwvixod dirogodov 
év tH popyn ris mpworyns emdypias”’ : 
with a few notes. 

Colophon: “ Tupiov dirocodor- 
peva.” 

Used by Davis, ed. 1774. 
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ANDRONICUS RHODIUS. 


136.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS. 16 C. xiii. (ff. 16 
—31). Paper: ff. 16. 8x54 inches. Minuscules, 
Written probably in Italy. XVI cent. 


CORNUTUS. 


137,—Brit. Mus. Add. MS, 18,494. Paper: 
ff. 30. 8} x 5} inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 

Purchased in 1851. 

“@povvovrov Gewpia Tis 
dicews.” 

Unfinished : ending in the chapter “ zepi 
:—“ kat tov dpovridwv. ’Emovopd£era.” 


138,—Bnrr. Mus. Add, MS. 18,775 (ft. 1-69) 
Paper: ff. 69. 8 x 54 inches. Minuscules. Written 
probably in the west of Europe. XVI cent. 

Belonged to Dr. Anthony Askew. [Lot 570 of his 
sale, A.D. 1775.] 

Purchased in 1851. 

“ Ppowovrov émdpopuy, 
Kara THY éAAnviKnvy Gewpiav.” ris tov 
picews. 


tov 


PLUT ARCH. 


Harley MS, 5692. Paper: 
11} x7} inches. Minuscules. Late XIV 


139.—Buir. Mus. 


ff. 346. 
cent. 

“‘Iste liber pertinet Reverendissimo domino 
Nicolao [de Cusa, 0b. 1464], Cardinali tituli sancti 
Petri ad Vincula, Episcopo Brixinensi.” 


1. TAourdpxov Biou :— 


. f. 1. 
. “Kaioap.” f. 290. 
“ Zeprapwos.” f. 516, 
“"Evperys.” £. 576. 
. “ Avaavipos.” f. 666. 
. “ f. 78d. 
f. 976. 
. “Madpxwos ” Koptodavos. f. 114. 
i). “ TeAomidas.” f. 128. 
 MapxeAdos.” f. 1416. 
Kat Taios 
f. 155. 
. f. 1696. 
. “Tiros PNapwivos.” £. 1776. 
. “Mdpxos Kdrov.” f. 187. 
. “Kuxépwr.” f. 2008. 
. Anpooberns.” 220. 
. “Taras.” f. 230. 
£. 239. 
aperns. f£. 245. 
“ kai orparyyav dropbeypara. 
f. 284. 


Tpdyxou.” 


‘ 
: — 
q 
i 
4 
2 
— 3 


XIV 


nino 
neti 


. Aakwvixa 

f. 307. 

7. ioropiav Pwpar- 
kat f. 327. 

8. “Eixadds eipytat Adbe Buooas.” £.332. 

9, “Ei atrapxys Kaxia mpds Kaxodat- 
poviav.” £, 333 

10. “ Tlept eis ra Eyyova diAooropyias.” 
f, 3346. 

11. “ "Ore Hdéws Civ kar’ 

xoupov.” f, 3376, 


Copied in part from an imperfect arche- 
type ; spaces being left for missing words or 
passages. 

140.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 5423. Vellum: 
ff. 253. 104x74 inches. Minuscules, Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 

Belonged to Jo. Car. de Salviatis. 

Presented to Brit. Mus. by Charles Towneley. 

IAourdpxou :— 

(a). “ MdpxedAXos.” f. 2. 
(b). “’Ad€Eavdpos.” 17. 
(c). “ Katoap.” f. 526. 
(d). “ Anpyrpwos.” f. 83. 
e). “ Mapxos ’Avrwnos.” 103, 
, 
(f). Anpytpiov wat ’Avtwviov “ 
135. 
(g). “Ivppos.” f. 137. 
(h). “Mapwos.” f. 1550. 
i). “"Ayis xat KAeopevys.” £. 178. 
(k). “TiBépios Tatos” Tpdxxor. 
f, 2026. 
(J). "Aywos kai KXeopévous Tpak- 
xov “ f. 218. 
(m). “"Aparos.” f. 220. 
(n). “’Aprogépéys.” f. 2400. 


141,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5638 (ff. 1—48, 
59—226). Paper: ff. 216. 8$x 54 inches, Minuscules. 
XVI cent. 

1. “ Bios rod Kaicapos xara TAovrapxov.” 

ff. 1-48, 59-65. 
A quire is missing after f. 30, and is 
now in Harley MS. 5663, ff. 69-78. 
2. “Bios rod ’AAeEdvdpov kara 
f. 66. 
3. “Bios tod xara IXovrapyov.” 
f. 151. 


, 
ovy- 


142,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5612. Paper: 
ff, 251. 83} x 54 inches. “Minuscules. Written 


apparently in Italy. XV cent. 

elonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

2. epi dperns Kat Kaxias.’ 
f. 126. 

3. “ lds dv tus éxOpGv f. 14. 

4. “Tlés Set trav tov véov 
dxovew.” 190. 

5. rod mas dv tis Siaxpivere tov 


KoAaka TOD f. 37. 
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. “Tlept rod éavrov érawveiv 

f. 580. 

7. “Tlepi dopynatas.” f. 66. 

8. “ f. 76. 

9. “epi etOvpias.” 820. 

10. “ dvewmias.” f. 93. 

11. “ pirraderdias.” f. 990. 

12. “Tlepi ddoAecyias.” f. 112. 

13. “ rod dxovew.” f. 1220. 

14. “epi f. 132. 

15. “epi f. 1350. 

16. “ Tepi dvovdarpovias.” f. 1390. 

T1Aourdpxov mOrEpov Wrxiis 
f. 1450. 

18. “Ei pépos rhs 
7) Svvapes.” f£. 1480, 

Untinished. 

19. “TAourdpyov rept trav tro 
tod Oeiov Bpadéws tyswpovpevwr.” 
151. 

20. “Ilés dav tis éavtod 
tovtos dpern.” f. 1670. 

21. rept tixns.” 1760. 

22. “Tlept tod worepov ta Tod 

23. “ [Aourdpxov epi tot rérepov vdwp 
zip xpyoyurepov.” f£. 180. 

24. wept tis pwpaiwy 


f. 183. 
25. “Tlept ris tiyys 7) dperis.” 
f. 1916. 


26. “ Adyos Sevrepos 
Tuxys aperns.” f. 197. 
27. “epi rod py Setv f. 206. 
28. “Ilepi tod ta dAoya Adyw 
f. 2096. 
29. “Tlepi Lowy ppovyswrepa Ta. 
Ta évvdpa.” f. 2150. 
30. érra copav 
f. 2360. 
Artt. 17 and 18 were printed from this 
MS. by Thomas Tyrwhitt, fie ae duo 
Plutarchi,” 1773. 


143.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5660 (ff. 39— 
72). Vellum: ff. 34. 94}x5} inches. Minuscules. 
With Isocrates [No. 89]. Written in Italy. XV 
cent. 

Owner : ‘‘ Ego Franciscus Luce not. epe.” 

1. “ Tod abrod wept 

poowvys.” f. 39. 
2. “Tov mas av tis Sdiaxpivere 
tov KoAaxous [sic] rod Pidov.” f. 466, 


144.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5578 (ff. 1—33). 
Paper : ff. 33. 93 x 63 inches. Minuscules. Written 


in Italy. XV cent. 
Bought, for the Harley Library, of Nathaniel Noel, 


bookseller, 18 Jan. 1723. 
“ TlAourdpxov roditixa mapayyéApata.” 
Injured by damp. 
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145.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 276 (tf. 21— 


26). Paper: ff. 6. 84 x 6 inches. Minuscules. 
With Homer [No. 22]. XV cent. 
1. TAovrdpxov epi dperis xaxias. f. 21. 
The conclusion. See ed. Paris, 1624, 
p. 101, 1. 23. 
2. “Ids dv tus Eavrod 
éx dpery.” f. 21. 
Imperfect : ending ed. cit., p. 81, 1. 54. 
146.—Brir. Mus. Egerton MS, 2474 (ff. 1— 
16). Paper: ff. 16. 103 x 74 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy (?). Early XVII cent. 
Purchased in 1878. 
“TIAourdpxov Xeipwvéws rept aywyis” : 
with scholia and glosses. 
Unfinished: ends in cap. xvii. 
GOvpeiv.” 
147.—Brir. Mus. 
188). Paper: ff. 2. 


Add. MS. 5110 (ff. 187/— 


11} x8} inches. Minuscules. 


With Xenophon [No. 80] and Polybius [No. 84]. 
XV cent. 
Belonged to Dr. Anthony Askew. 


TlAourdpxov 


Arundel MS. 517 (ff. 86— 
88). Paper: ff. 3. 8% x 6 inches. Minuscules. 
With Lucian [No. 154]. XV cent. 

Brief excerpts from Plutarch. 

See Cat. of Arundel MSS. 


148.—Brir Mus. 


EPICTETUS. 


149.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 80 (ff. 836—5s8). 
Paper : ff. 28. 8}x5} inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. XV—XVI cent. 

“Bibl. Ant. Askew, M.D.” 


“ ’Exucryrov.” 


150.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 11,887. Paper: 
ff. 33. 64 x 4} inches. Minuscules, Written in 
France (?). Early XVII cent. 

‘From Prince Galitzin’s collections.” 

Purchased in 1841 from Bp. Butler’s Library. 


"Exucryrov.” 
Bound in vellum, gilt. 


LUCIAN. 


151.—Brit. Mus. Harley MS. 5694. Vellum: 
ff. 134. 12x8 finches. Minuscules. X cent. 
Belonged in the 15th century to Jo. Chalceopylus 
Constantinopolitanus ; and afterwards to Antonio 
Seripandi (0b. 1539), ‘‘ex Henrici Casolle amici 
optimi munere,” with part of whose library it was 
bought by Jan de Witt. It afterwards passed to 
Jan (2) van der Mark, of Utrecht, after whom it has 
been quoted as ‘‘codex Marcianus”; and sub- 
sequently to John Bridges, author of the ‘‘ History 
of Northamptonshire,” at the sale of whose library it 
was purchased by Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
24 March, 1723. 
araicparos. f. 1. 
Imperfect: beginning in § 8, “7d 
rapadogov THs Tporayopevoews ” ; ed. 
Hemsterhuis, i. 734. 
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2. “’Amodoyia mepi trav pucbin 


ovvovtwv.” f. 2. 
Ed. cit. i. 704. 

. ““Appovidys.” f. 6. 

Imperfect : ending in § 2, “ rots dwewov 

kpivat dvvapévors” ; ed. cit. i, 850, 

. “ Auddoyos ‘Haiodov.” f. 7. 

Imperfect : beginning in § 1 “ [éevy]- 

voxas’ Gedy re yéveow” ; Od. cit. iil, 
240. 

Ed. cit. i. 859. 

. “ det ivropiay ovyypapew.” f. 118, 
Ed. cit. ii. 1. 

“Thepi dupadwr.” £. 250. 
Ed. cit. iii, 234. 

“Tept éxt cuvovtwv.” f. 27. 
Ed. cit. i. 651. 

. “’Avdxapors, yupvaciov.” £. 396. 
Ed. cit. ii. 883. 

“Tlepi ris Supins Geod.” f. 500. 
Ed. cit. iii, 451. 

. “ Tlepi épxnoews.” f. 600. 
Ed. cit. ii. 265. 

Nekubavys.” f. 73. 
Ed. cit. ii, 317. 

. “ Eivodyxos.” f. 78. 
Ed. cit, ii. 350. 

. “Tlepi ris dorpodoyias. f. 80. 
Ed. cit. ii. 360. 

©'Epures.” f. 835. 
Ed. cit. ii. 397. 

Ed. cit. ii, 458. 

. 7) wept THs aroppasos.” 

f. 104. 


Ed. cit. iii, 161. 
. “Eppormos, rept aipéoewv.” f. 1100. 
Ed. cit. i. 739. 
. “Aovkiavod mpds Tov 
pnbeds ef ev Adyors.” f. 133. 
Ed. cit. i. 23. 

With some contemporary scholia, most 
numerous in “ Lexiphanes,” 

The MS. appears to have originally con- 
tained at least 58 more works of Lucian, 
art. 2 being numbered = 60, and the num- 
bers running on consecutively to of=77. 
Leaves may also possibly have been lost at 
the end. 

Collated by Joannes Jensius in 1698. 
Referred to in Fritzsch’s ed. as codex E. 
Also said to have been collated by Richard 
Porson. 

See Cat, Anc. MSS. 


152.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5724 (ff. 164— 
214). Paper: ff. 51. 8x54 inches. Minuscules. 
With works of Euripides [No. 45], Hesiod [No. 26], 
and Xenophon [No. 81]. Written in Italy. XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 
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. Avxcaved 6 tupavvoxrovos. f. 164. 
f, 174. 

“ Kixoves.” £. 1895. 

. “ Tlarpidos éyxopuov.” 2000. 

“ Anpwvaxtos Bios.” £. 2030. 


153,—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 5110 (ff. 203—210). 
Paper: ff. 8. 1138} inches. Minuscules. With 
Xenophon [No. 80], Polybius [No. 84], and Plutarch 
[No. 147]. XV cent. 

Belonged to Dr. Anthony Askew. 
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1. Avxcavod Biwy mpaors. f. 203. 
Imperfect : begins in cap. 7, “"Eywye. 
Efra ov dédas.” 
2. ‘Adeds dvaBvodvres. f. 206. 
Imperfect : ends at beg, of cap. 34, “kat 
yap ad.” 
154.—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS. 517 (ff. 91, 
92). Paper: ff. 2. 8% x 6 inches. Minuscules. 
With Plutarch [No. 148]. XV cent. 
1. Avxtavod Pddapis tparos. f. 91. 
The latter portion: beg.— xe- 
Aevoras ws pudvere.” 
2. “ Pddapis Sevrepos.” f. 910. 


155.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 276 (f. 1). 
Paper: f. 1. 84{x7%inches. Minuscules. Written 
in western Europe. Late XVI cent. 


1. Avxvavod mpodadua 6 “Hpaxdjs. 
The latter half : beg. “ rod “Eppod 
lo-xupdrepos ovros. 

2. “Tepi tod 7) 


The Histories of Polybius, translated from 
the text of F. by Evenyn S. 
SuuckpurcH. Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
2 vols. 24s. 


In these volumes Mr. Shuckburgh presents 
us with a translation of the whole of the 
extant portions of Polybius. No attempt 
to put Polybius into English has been made 
for many years and the older translations 
deal very imperfectly with the fragments 
and extracts. The work is to be hailed as 
a useful and much needed contribution to 
the study of our author. 

It is not easy to see why Mark Pattison 
should have spoken slightingly of the task 
of translating, as ‘the laziest of all occu- 
pation with the Classics.’ It may well be 
argued that translation is precisely the work 
which most severely tests the scholar and 
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ATHENAEUS. 


156.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS. 16 ©. xxiv. 
Paper: ff. 345. 9} x 64 inches. Minuscules. XV 
cent. 

’AOnvaiov Navkparirov 

Le. 

Begins ‘with Bk. § 74: “ pada- 
vida.” 

The several Books are numbered 7-w, 

157.—Brir. Mus. Royal MS, 16 D. x. Paper: 
ff. 256. 12x 8 inches. “Minuscules. Written in 
Italy (?). XVI cent. 

‘©E Bibliotheca Davidis Hoeschelii, Augustani.” 

’AOnvaiov Navxpartirov 

Imperfect: “ Athenaei locus, unde hic 
dxépados codex orditur, extat libro tertio 
pag. 41, v. 46, edit. Basil.” 


AELIAN, 


158.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6295 (ff. 65— 

80). Paper: ff. 15. 8% x 55 inch-s. Minuscules. 

With excerpts from Aristotle [No. 129]. XV cent. 
Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


tov AiAtavod Cowv.” : excerpts. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS, 
159,—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS. 531. Paper: 
ff. 178. 10}x74 inches. Minuscules. XV cent. 

“ Aaeptiov Avoyévous Biwv Kat yvopav tov 
év dirocodia Kai Tov 
aipéoe dperdvrwv.” 

E. Maunpe Tuompson. 


the critic. It is comparatively easy to talk 
about the meaning of a passage of Greek in 
anote. The annotator is not even compelled 
to make up his mind, but may leave the 
issue undecided between conflicting possibili- 
ties. The translator must choose his inter- 
pretation at his own peril, and must then 
seek for words which shall accurately render 
the meaning which he attributes to the 
Greek, and which shall at the same time be 
English in style and spirit. Again, the 
commentator can veil his perplexities in 
silence. He can fill his page with miscel- 
laneous learning and leave his readers in 
the lurch just where they most need 
assistance. The translator may complain 
with Macbeth— 


They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, 1 must fight the course ’ 
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Only two ways of escape are open to him. 
The first is the method admirably employed 
by Livy in the numerous passages in which 
he presents Polybiusina Latindress. Livy 
writes like a gentleman, who is not bound to 
trouble himself excessively. If the reader 
of Polybius turns to Livy in order to see 
what he has made of a difficult passage, he 
will in three cases out of four be dis- 
appointed ; he will find that Livy has ex- 
perienced precisely the same difficulty as 
himself, and has gracefully but resolutely 
skipped it. A second and far more insulting 
method of evasion is the practice, so well 
known to examiners, of ‘ construing through 
a stone wall.” When unable to see what a 
passage means, the translator puts the Greek 
word for word into English, and produces a 
string of English syllables conveying no 
sense whatsoever. 

Mr, Shuckburgh is quite above such 
expedients. He fairly attempts to put the 
sense of every sentence into English, and 
the passages are very few in which it can be 
said that he leaves us in doubt how he 
interprets his author. Fighting thus in the 


open, he mercilessly exposes his weak points, 


and reveals himself whenever he has mis- 
understood the Greek. Sometimes this is 
the case with single words, as when (in I. 
37,5) he translates intoxi- 
cated by’ instead of ‘ striking terror into,’ 
but more frequently in the bearing and con- 
struction of a sentence. In I. 57, 2 for 
instance, éx Sé ris Tov avdpav évepyeias 
kal THs Exatépou dirotipias kal THs 
avrav kal THs duvapews mpds Se kal THs ebyxias 
ixavny évvovav AaPeiv, he translates, ‘Still one 
may conceive a sufliciently distinct idea of 


the affair by taking into account the general. 


activity of the men, the ambition actuating 
each side and the amount of their experience 
strength and courage’; whereas Polybius 
evidently means that we are to gather an 
idea of these last, their experience, &c, by 
observing the activity and spirit which they 
display. In his Introduction to the story of 
the War of the Mercenaries Polybius re- 
marks (I. 65, 6) rov re yap mapa rots roAXois 
Aeydpevov dorovdov roAEpov, Tiva piow exer Kal 
duabeow, paduor’ dv tis ex TOTE 
éxvyvoin, Which can only mean that from the 
events of this struggle we may best get a 
notion of what people mean when they speak 
of a‘truceless war.’ Mr. Shuckburgh, if we 
acquit him of the graver fault of having 
failed to express what he intends in English, 
must have taken ‘the truceless war’ to have 
been a title given to this particular contest, 
for he translates, ‘The nature and peculiar 
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ferocity of the struggle which has been 
generally called the ‘ truceless war’ may be 
best learned from its incidents.’ These 
instances are taken from the First Book, 
A glance at Schweighiuser’s Latin in each 
case would have kept the translator right. 
It is only fair to say that such errors become 
less frequent as the work proceeds. 

Mr. Shuckburgh warns us in his Preface 
that he has ‘not undertaken to write a 
commentary on Polybius, nor to discuss at 
length the many questions of interest which 
arise from his text. Such an undertaking 
would require much more space than I was 
able to give.’ ‘This is a perfectly fair pro- 
viso : we have no right to demand discussions 
which do not fall within the plan of the 
work, At the same time it must be re- 
membered that a translator is bound, not 
indeed to discuss, but to have thought over 
and made up his own mind about many 
questions which directly affect the inter- 
pretation of his text. He ought for instance 
to know enough of the Roman army to be 
aware that the Principes were armed with 
the pilum, and that he must not write (VL - 
23 ad fin.) ‘The Principes and Triarii are— 
armed in the same way as the Hastati, except 
that instead of pila they carry long spears 
(hastae),’ even supposing that it had not been 
sufficiently clear from the Greek (6 8 airis 
mplykimas Kal tptapious, TOV tocar 
dopovow) that the third rank 
alone carried the pike. Nor should he, as 
Mr. Shuckburgh does in the next sentence, 
father on Polybius the erroneous statement 
that ‘the Principes, Hastati and Triarii 
each elect:ten centurions.’ In the Astron- 
omical passages Mr. Shuckburgh has gone 
hopelessly astray both about the Zodiac 
(ix. 15) and the weather-signs (I. 37). 
‘Of the two dangerous constellations,’ he 
writes in the latter passage, ‘one had not 
yet set, and the other was in the point of 
rising.’ Now in the first place xaradyjyew, 
applied to a star, does not mean that ‘it is 
setting’ but that ‘its influence has abated.’ 
This is a small matter however : it is more 
to be regretted that, before committing 
himself to this translation, Mr. Shuckburgh 
evidently did not think it necessary to 
ascertain when the next visible setting of 
the star in question would actually take 
place. If he had done so, the impossibility 
of his rendering would have been at once 
revealed to him. 

The same carelessness about consistency 
appears in the dates assigned to the events 
of the war between Rome and the Achaeans. 
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The problem is a very difficult one and turns 
mainly on the question : At what season of 
the year did the Achaeans elect their 
President? There are three distinct answers 
to this question, but Mr. Shuckburgh never 
makes up his mind between them. In the 
margin of his text (xxxix. 10) he adopts the 
view, which I believe to be correct, that the 
election was held in the summer, and that 
Diaeus (after having acted for some months 
previously in place of the deceased Critolaus) 
was elected President on his own account 
early in August 146 B.c., and in the course 
of the same month rejected the offers of 
Metellus, who had not yet been superseded 
by the arrival of the consul Mummius. In 
his Introduction however Mr. Shuckburgh 
first (p. xxxii) places the election of Crito- 
laus in the autumn of 147 (apparently 
following Clinton, who adopts November for 
the date of the elections), and then on the 
next page he seems to go over without 
warning to Unger’s view, that the elections 
were in February, for he places the arrival 
of Mummius and the supersession of 
Metellus in the Spring of 146 B.c. and, as 
we have seen, this event was preceded by the 
re-election of Diaeus. 

On one occasion this blindness to difficulties 
in the sense has led Mr. Shuckburgh into a 
strange confusion. The passage is from the 
tenth book (ch. 17) and contains the well- 
known arithmetical puzzle regarding Scipio’s 
fleet at Cartagena. Mr. Shuckburgh writes— 
‘From the remaining captives he selected 
the strongest, those who were in the prime 
of youth and physical vigour, and assigned 
them to serve on board ship; and having 
thus increased the number of his naval 
allies by one half, he manned the ships taken 
from the enemy as well as his own; so that 
the number of men on board each vessel 
were now little short of double what it was 
before. For the captured ships numbered 
eighteen, his original fleet thirty-five.’ Now 
‘naval allies’ have nothing to do with 
Polybius’s statement, atrod 
TAnpdpact, Kal TavTas 
vavras i) tpocbev True, Schweighiiuser’s 
Latin gives ‘ sociis navalibus’ as a rendering 
of zAnpépact, but then ‘socii navales’ no 
more means ‘naval allies’ than a ‘master’s 
mate’ means ‘ the captain’s wife.’ The fact 
seems to be that Mr. Shuckburgh has failed 
to notice the obvious difficulty which 
Schweighiiuser is attempting (rightly or 
wrongly) to solve. Schweighiiuser’s solution 
is that it is the seamen (vavras) alone whose 
number is increased by only one half, while 
he supposes the number of the fighting men 
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to have been increased in a much larger 
proportion (see his note) so as to make up 
the nearly doubled number of each entire 
ship’s company (rois dvdpas). I have ex- 
pressed my opinion elsewhere that Schweig- 
hiuser’s solution is hardly satisfactory, and 
have attempted one (possibly equally un- 
satisfactory) myself. Hultsch has (as I now 
find) anticipated me in it (Fleckeisen’s 
Jahrbiicher 1867), though he thinks it in- 
sufficient without some alterations in the 
text. Lastly, another writer, answering 
Hultsch in the same Magazine (1868), thinks 
the passage desperate unless we entirely 
change the sense by converting durAaciovs 
into zapazAnoiovs. This last method (with 
which I was not previously acquainted) 
seems somewhat violent ; nevertheless I am 
now on the whole inclined to agree with it. 
The difficulty however of the passage is so 
great that every possible solution deserves 
respect. The only course which cannot by 
any chance commend itself is that taken by 
Mr. Shuckburgh. He translates as if there 
were no difficulty at all, and apparently sees 
no objection to making Polybius assert that 
when the number of men was increased by 
one half and the number of ships likewise 
increased by rather more than one half, 
there were therefore double as many men as 
before to each ship. 

Even Mr. Shuckburgh’s slips of the pen 
are sometimes unlucky in destroying the 
sense of a passage. In I. 20, 14 he writes 
‘quinqueremes’ for ‘ penteconters’ as the 
class of ship which the Romans used to 
borrow from the Greek states of Italy. 
This is a trifle not worth noticing in itself ; 
but the English readers ‘who for various 
reasons do not care to use the Greek of 
Polybius ’ will be sufficiently puzzled to find 
this assertion in the same chapter with the 
statement that the use of quinqueremes 
was unknown in Italy. 

Enough has been done in the invidious 
task of pointing out obvious mistakes. It 
is more useful as well as more agreeable to 
turn to passages on which there may fairly 
be differences of opinion, and to note Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s verdict on each. 

In the third treaty between Rome and 
Carthage (III. 25, 3) we have the following— 
cuppaxiav pds Ivppov éyyparror, 
auhorepor, iva Bonbeiv 
TH xwpa. IL have inter- 
preted this to mean (Selections p. 64) that 
the Romans and Carthaginians, in order to 
secure their reciprocal rights to aid in 
defence, agree not to make any convention 
with Pyrrhus except in concert (duddrepor). 
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After reading Mr. Shuckburgh’s rendering — 
‘If they make a treaty of alliance with 
Pyrrhus, the Romans or Carthaginians shall 
make it on such terms as not to preclude the 
one giving aid to the other, if that one’s 
territory is attacked ’—I am now inclined to 
prefer it to myown. I am further indebted 
to Mr. Shuckburgh for a correction of my 
historical note on the fragment respecting 
the treason of MHeraclides against the 
Rhodians (xiii. 3 seg.) I was not aware 
that the rest of the story could be gathered 
from the Stratagems of Polyaenus. I 
think that Mr. Shuckburgh is also probably 
right in translating dd¢iocravro (I. 20, 6) 
‘held aloof,’ rather than ‘revolted’ (as 
Schweighiuser). It does not seem likely that 
so early as the fourth year of the war the 
Romans can have had possession of any 
great number of Sicilian coast-towns. In 
another passage (XV. 11, 4) [ought possibly 
to surrender my interpretation of Hannibal’s 
exhortation to his troopsat 
dvadépovtas Tijv éArida THs vikns Eavtdv Kat 
ras pel’ aitod rapayeyevnpevas dvvapes. I 
allow that it seems most natural to refer (as 
Mr. Shuckburgh does) éavrov and airod 
to Hannibal, but I still think that both words 
may indicate the individual officer (ékacrov) 
who is charged to address his own company. 
If it be possible to take it so, the sense 
becomes infinitely better: a general wishes 
that each man in his army should fight as 
if everything depended on his own exertions 
and those of his immediate companions, not 
that they should be trusting to have the 
victory won for them by another division of 
the army. On the whole then I abide by 
my former explanation of the passage—‘ each 
officer was to speak as though the whole 
issue of the day rested with him and his 
company.’ 

In several points in which one com- 
mentator or another appears to me to have 
gone astray I am glad to be able to claim 
the support of Mr. Shuckburgh’s interpre- 
tation for the views which I believe to be 
correct, as for instance in the explanation of 
(I. 4, 4) of tov ris 
Aoyov (VI. 10, 7), of ris 8 adrois Kar’ 
dvipa tHv kivyow AapBavovans (XVIII. 30, 
7), and of qurodogyoas 
modirevpare (XXIII. 14,1). 

I wish that I could agree with Mr. 
Shuckburgh in his interpretation of I1. 37, 11, 
rovtw povw SiadAdrrew Tod 
k.7.A. Which he translates, 
‘Nor is their any difference between the 
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entire Peloponnesus and a single city ex- 
cept in the fact that ke.’ ... . in other 
respects there is nearly absolute assimilation 
&ke Now if it be psssible to take cyeddv, 
with Mr, Shuckburgh, as a vague qualifica- 
tion of the whole sentence, which may be 
transferred at will to any part of it, we shall 
get rid of almost the only serious difficulty in 
supposing this passage to have been published 
(as [ most certainly believe it was) before b,c, 
146. I am afraid however that oyeddv rip 
ovpracav must mean ‘almost the 
whole of Peloponnesus’ and that we are bound 
to justify it (as I have attempted to do else- 
where) by supposing some exceptions, other- 
wise unknown, to the union of all the 
Peloponnesian States at this period in the 
Achaean League. To take another passage 
of some historical interest, I have little 
doubt that Mr. Shuckburgh is mistaken in 
his explanation of the treacherous counsel 
given by Marcius Philippus to the Rhodians 
in B.c. 169 (XXVIII. 17,4). The consul— 
Oavpale mas od Siadvew oi 
tov modeuov, Tod 
mpaypatos éxeivors Kabyxovtos. Mr. Shuck- 
burgh takes the éverrara wéAepov to be that 
between Antiochus and Ptolemy. The 
Rhodians did indeed attempt to mediate 
in this war, but so did the Achaeans (X XIX. 
25,2) at the express and public request of 
Marcius himself. Such an action on the 
part of Rhodes would give Rome no sort of 
handle for a quarrel, and it was clearly a 
pretext for such a quarrel that Marcius 
sought to provide. I think then that the 
war in question must be that between Rome 
and Macedon, and that the intervention 
which Marcius instigated was that which 
the Rhodians actually undertook at Rome 
(X XIX. 19), and which, as Marcius intended, 
brought Rhodes to the depths of humilia- 
tion. 

In XI. 8 I feel some doubt as to Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s explanation of the 
tporos as applied to the training of officers. 
Three kinds (rpdzor) of instruction are open 
to them, says Polybius, first 6 da rov 
Kai THs ék TovTWY 
secondly 6 peBodixds did Tis mapa TOY 
dvipav apadécews, and thirdly actual 
practice in the field. How are we to distin- 
guish between the first and the second? Mr. 
Shuckburgh takes both to refer to books, 
the first being histories, the second ‘ scien- 
tific treatises composed by specialists.’ This 
may be right, but it seems simpler to regard 
all book-learning as compressed under the 
head of Srouvjpara and to refer the pefodixos 
tpémos (like the éurepia of I. 84, 
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6) to the personal lessons of the drill-instrue- 
tor. Greece must have been full of retired 
soldiers of fortune, qualified to impart their 
special knowledge for a consideration, much 
as Major Dugald Dalgetty was to instruct 
the Highlanders in the ‘golden secret of 
military tactic,’ ‘teaching them to form 
battalia by extracting the square root’ after 
the method of the divine Gustavus. 

In passages more immediately affecting 
the Greek, I cannot agree with Mr. Shuck- 
burgh that the orvyvérys of the senate (IIT. 
20, 3) implies that they ‘put on mourning,’ 
nor that yevvairatra 
mpayparwv (IX. 25, 5) should be explained 
as if Hannibal and Mago ‘had arranged a 
most generous subdivision of operations,’ 
nor again that mpos 
orparnyiav (XXVIII. 6. 9) means ‘should go 
without delay to his duties as Strategus.’ As 
far as I am aware, all commentators take 
mpotopeverOa. to mean ‘become a candidate 
for the office’ (as and petaro- 
peverOar in X. 4), and this must surely be 
the true rendering. Another word, as to 
which a controversy arises, is ioropeiv. It 
is an open question whether it can bear the 
sense of ‘narratum legere’ in I. 63,7 and 
II. 17,2. I do not regret my acceptance of 
Schweighiuser’s interpretation. In any 
case it is difficult to see why Mr. Shuckburgh 
should emphasise his rejection of this render- 
ing in a note on the first of these two 
passages and yet should silently accept it on 
another very similar occasion (XXX. 4, 17). 

In the description of Hannibal’s array at 
Cannae Mr. Shuckburgh follows Sir Walter 
Raleigh in taking the words pyvoedés ro 
TO KUpTWpa Kal TO TOUTWY aiTaY 
(III. 113, 8.) very literally, ‘the whole line 
became crescent-shaped diminishing in depths 


CAESAR’S SEVENTH 


Caesar's Seventh Campaign in Gaul, by W. 
C. Compton. Bell. 1889. 8vo. pp. x., 138. 
Price 4s, 


Tuts is in several ways a noteworthy school- 


book. Firstly, it is profusely illustrated. 
Mr. Compton has, it seems, studied the eam- 
paign in the country where it was fought— 
would that more schoolmasters were so 
energetic—and has brought back a quantity 
of sketches. He has adopted plans from 
van Kampen and has added representations 
of siege-engines, entrenchments and the 
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towards its extremities.’ I still believe that 
pnvoedés is not to be taken strictly for the 
actual shape of a crescent moon, but that it 
indicates simply a convex projection, and 
that Aerr’vwv has nothing to do with the 
tapering horns of the moon but merely 
expresses that the ranks of the Gauls and 
Spaniards (rovrwy airév) were somewhat 
attenuated by being extended so as to occupy 
an arc in front instead of a straight line as 
before the advance. 

I will conclude this discussion of doubtful 
passages with a case in which Mr. Shuckburgh 
criticises nominatim, a rendering of my own, 
regarding which I am impenitent. At 
the scene of the burning of Carthage 
(XX XIX. 4) Hasdrubal’s wife is described as 
Tovs Traidas év xiTwvicors Exarépov TOd mepods 
mporeAnpvia tais xepol peta tov idiwy évdv- 
parwv. 1 do not understand on what grounds 
a German translator has (as Mr. Shuckburgh 
tells us) ‘given up these words in despair.’ 
mpoohapBavew (with accusative or genitive) 
may be used, as is clear from the references 
(Soph. Zr. 1024 and Ar, Ach. 1215 sq.) 
given in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, in the 
sense of ‘to take hold of.’ Quite literally 
then the Greek says that the lady 
‘grasped the boys, dressed in tunics, with 
her hands on either side along with her own 
clothes ’ ; which means, I take it, that each 
hand encircled a boy along with a portion of 
her own skirt; this is physically possible 
only if we picture the garment as held 
wrapped by the hand round the boy. I 
have tried to express it by saying that she 
‘folded them in her own robe with her 
hands,’ and I cannot see that this is 
‘straining the meaning of zpooeAndvia.’ 


J. L. Srracwan-Davipson. 


CAMPAIGN IN GAUL. 


like. The idea of the whole is excellent and 
the success in execution is considerable. 
The vignette sketches inserted in the text 
are very attractive, the maps are well- 
chosen, and the ‘ Representation of a Siege’ 
on the frontispiece is ideal in two senses of 
that word. It is to be hoped, and it is to be 
expected, that other editors will follow the 
example of Mr. Compton. It is impossible 
to have too much ‘realism’ in our teaching, 
whether the teaching be done in a school or 
a university. 

Perhaps, as the subject is one I have 
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at heart, I may be allowed briefly to 
point out the dangers to which ‘realists’ 
seem to me to be liable, dangers which, I 
think, Mr. Compton has not wholly evaded. 
(1) It is easy to mistake boys’ capacities. 
They have great imagination ; they can fill 
in details where none are given, just as the 
child can vivify its newspaper doll or the 
Elizabethan playgoer could realize scenery re- 
presented only by ‘ Wood,’ ‘Town’ or ‘Street’ 
chalked upon a board. But boys cannot 
grasp a complicated plan, nor can they 
always ‘ read’ a map in the way in which edu- 
cated persons can. (2) There is a great posi- 
tive tendency to complicate maps and plans, 
owing to the natural desire for accuracy. 
The result isa drawing of Caesar’s Rhine 
bridge or of the works round Avaricum 
which few men and fewer boys can readily 
master. (3) The desire for accuracy is 
noxious in another way. A sketch is—as 
Plato would say—one degree removed from 
the reality, and in order to show its purpose 
clearly, it must make the compromise with 
truth which is involved in all teaching: it 
must omit and exaggerate. Peterwardein, 
for instance (if I may refer to a well-known 
modern site) is by nature a strong fortress 
and no visitor can fail to see it. But an 
accurate sketch or a photograph would not 
give that idea. (4) Lastly there is, in some 
efforts at illustration and map-making, a 
serious danger lest the modern obscure the 
ancient element. Maps of Athens or of 
Rome with ancient and modern names 
mixed have their proper use ; but that use is 
not school use. And a sketch of an ancient 
site with a cathedral-spire and a railway- 
bridge for the chief features is not very 
helpful to a classical student. I trust no 
one will suppose I am accusing Mr. Compton 
of falling into all these errors: I have 
simply set them out as the dangers into 
which, as I believe, he and those who work 
on the same lines are most likely to fall, or 
actually have fallen. And before I leave 
this point may I suggest to him a work which 
would be most useful, the preparation of a 
series of raised plans illustrating the chief 
localities in ‘Caesar’? If these plans were 
made like Woldermann’s Plastischer Schul- 
atlas, they could be sold at a low price, and 
each boy could possess a model of Alesia or 
Gergovia. It would be necessary to greatly 
exaggerate the vertical scale, and it would 
be advisable to put in very little detail, so 
that the boys could themselves fill in the 
lines of Caesar and the positions of the 
Gauls. 

The second feature of Mr. Compton’s 
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book consists in the notes and ‘ idioms’ 
The latter embody an attempt to teach boys 
how to translate into decent English, and 
form on the whole, an admirable pieceof work, 
One or two ‘idioms’ are hardly idioms, and 
one or two are hardly English (e.g. ‘I con- 
ceive renewed hope’) but the main part are 
excellently done. The notes themselves are 
good, but it is a little difficult to see the 
principle on which they have been selected. 
For instance, if it is needful to annotate in 
Italiam (vi.), or cum dolore or amplius xx 
urbes (xv.), why is nothing said of revertisse 
from revertor (v.) or ratione (xvi.)? I adda 
few criticisms on the initial chapters, where 
there seems room for improvement. Ch. i. 
ratione habere is hardly ‘to take precautions’, 
Ch. ii. gravissimam caerimoniam continere is 
hardly ‘to imply the greatest solemnity’. Ch. 
iii. gesta essent is not well explained. The mood 
may be due to the sense ‘though’ (which 
Mr. Compton apparently means, but does 
not say), but the parallels quoted by Kraner 
certainly make for the oratio obliqua. Ch. v. 
legatus seldom denotes what we mean by 
‘lieutenant.’ The doctrine of Tense-sequence 
set forth here and elsewhere does not 
satisfy me, but the question is vexed. Will 
Mr. Compton compare his rules with the 
practice in B.G. I. 43% Ch. viii. : a note on 
Jortunis would be welcome. Mr. Compton 
translates, like Landgraf and Schmalz (Anti- 
barbarus s.v.), ‘safety,’ but diripuwissent 
clearly demands the more idiomatic ‘pro- 
perty.’ Ch. ix. de Vercingetorige should be 
explained. 

Thirdly, Mr. Compton has paid much 
attention to the ra zepi of his subject. On 
the geography he has written some longish 
notes which are interesting as the independ- 
ent observations of a competent eye-witness. 
Perhaps, however, these notes are above 
the schoolboy, who will scarcely rise to a 
very accurate idea of the Yevre or the 
Esonne. The discovery of the camp near 
Bourges, though not quite new, is interesting. 
But unlucky schoolmasters who have not 
been able to visit the place can hardly do 
more than envy Mr. Compton the opportu- 
nity of telling it to his form. Moreover it 
does not seem that much progress is made 
in this book towards the solution of the un- 
solved geographical problems in Caesar. 
The general matter outside the geography, 
I regret to say, seems to me rather slightly 
treated. 

The printing of the book is good and 


accurate. 
F. HaverFiELD 
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P. Ovidii Nasonis Carmina, ed. ALEXANDER 
Riese. Vol. Il. Metamorphoses. Tauch- 
nitz, Lipsiae, 1889. 90 Pfg. 


second edition of Riese’s Metamorphoses 
follows the first at an interval of seventeen 
ears. In the meanwhile, as might be 
anticipated in a period so active in the 
investigation of MSS. as the present, much 
has come to light which was then unknown 
or at least unpublished. In his former 
edition Riese had followed mainly two MSS. 
of the eleventh century, the Marcianus and 
Laurentianus 36, 12, both now under the 
same roof, the Laurentian library at Florence. 
Korn, in his edition of 1880, gave a more 
complete collation of these MSS., of which 
Riese has now availed himself to supplement 
or correct the apparatus criticus of his 
present volume. In addition, he has utilized 
three fragments published by Hellmuth: 
(1) a Tegernsee codex of saec. xii. (2) Mu- 
nich 23612 of saec. xiii. (3) Leipzig I. 74 of 
saec. x. He lays little stress on any of 
them except the last, which unfortunately 
contains only ili, 131-252 ; yet in the unique 
character of some of its readings, e.g. primi 
206, fero 213, therodamas 233, might seem 
to justify the belief that, if a complete 
duplicate of it could be found, some pas- 
sages might be settled by it which at present 
rest on mere conjecture. Of Harl. 2610, 
published in the Anecdota Oxoniensia for 
1885, and containing i. ii. and iii. to 622, 
Riese forms an opinion partly favorable, 
partly not: his comparison of it with other 
MSS. will be found on p. xxx. 

Riese’s own contribution to the textual 
criticism of the Metamorphoses is to be found 
on pp. xxxi-xlix. It is a collation of a 
MS. at Naples, iv. F. 3. This codex was 
wrongly assigned by Jannelli in his Cata- 
logue of the MSS. in the Royal Library at 
Naples, published early in the present cen- 
tury, to saec. xili.: it is really of saec. xi., 
as not only the Lombard character but the 
numerous pictures it contains sufficiently 
prove. Parts of it are in a different hand, 
vii. 4-488, viii. 340-402: and the Lombard 
writing ceases altogether at xiv. 851, the 
fifteenth book being added much later in a 
Gothic hand. In orthography it agrees 
closely with M (the Marcianus), e.g. am- 
monet, ammiratur ; in the confusion of 6 and 
v, as brebis, flevile ; in substituting y for ¢, 
as nays, yrus, yphis, sydera, and even dyrus : 
NO. XXIX. VOL, III. 
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RIESE’S EDITION OF OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 


the accusative plural is generally -is not -es. 
It is markedly correct in the spelling of 
Greek names. 

In the following passages Riese considers 
N to preserve the right reading alone (unus 
solusque habet quae procul dubio uera sunt) : 
iv. 670 Andromedan N, Andromedam ML ; 
iv. 778 hominum simulacra ferarumque, where 
ML have ferarum ; vi. 506 utque fide pignus 
N and Priscian, ut fidei ML; vi. 629 sed 
simul ex nimia mentem pietate labare N, 
eximia ML, ac nimia Bentley; vii. 366 
uitiantes omnia uisu N, uitantes ML; vii. 
399 dcustissima N, tustissime ML; vii. 569 
nec sitis est extincta prius N, eaxtincta prius 
est ML; xiv. 473 neue morer referens tristes 
ex ordine casus N, referam ML; xiv. 552 
quodque prius fuerat, latus est N, quodque 
sinus fuerat M; xiv. 825 cew N, ut Priscian 
twice, sic M (in ras.). In some of these 
passages V has preserved a reading which 
the divination of critics has recovered ; and 
Riese believes that many others will find 
their way into the text of the Metamorphoses 
on the authority of this, now completely 
collated, codex, 

I notice that in several places this new 
MS. agrees with Canonici vii. in the Bodleian, 
the importance of which I have pointed out 
in the Jawrnal of Philology and in Mr. 
Charles Simmons’s edition of books xiii. xiv. 
(Macmillan, 1887). Thus xiv. 155 emersus 
the first correction of N, and so Can.’; 
288 maneret N, Can.’, manerem M; 641 
poterentur Can.’ and N m. pr., corrected 
into potirentur the reading of most MSS. ; 
705 de multis alicui suadendo ministris N, 
Can.’. In the following passage, where 
both N and Can.’ agree in reading eritque 
against amoris of M— 


Certe aliquid laudare mei cogeris erttque 
Quo tibi sim gratus meritumque fatebere 
nostrum— 


Riese retains amoris against all probability. 
One of two alternatives seems here inevit- 
able: either, reading wmoris, to. expunge the 
following verse, or to adopt eritque which is 
found besides N and Can.’ in Can.! In 
such cases as this Ovid is surely his own 
best critic; and I confidently assert that 
such a combination as 


aliquid laudare mei cogeris amoris 


Quo tibi sim gratus 
Ga 
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is absolutely alien to the general style of 
the Metamorphoses. 
It becomes exceedingly clear from an 
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examination of this codex how far from 
settled the text of Ovid’s great work still 
remains, 

Rosinson ELtis, 


BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S EDITION OF THE VULGATE. 


Nouwm Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu 
Christi Latine. Secundum editionem 
Sancti Hieronymi ad codicum Manu- 
seriptorum fidem recensuit JOHANNES 
Worpswortn, S8.T.P., episcopus Saris- 
buriensis, in operis societatem adsumto 
Henrico Iutiano Wuirte, A.M. Societatis 
8. Andreae, Collegii Theologici Sarisburi- 
ensis Uice-Principali. Partis Prioris Fas- 
ciculus Primus Euangelium secundum 
Matthaeum. Oxonii e Typographeo Cla- 
rendoniano. MDCCCLXXXxIX. 12s, 6d. 


Scuotars will give a hearty welcome to this 
instalment of the important critical edition 
of the Hieronymian Version of the New 
Testament, undertaken by the Bishop of 
Salisbury eleven years ago. The series of 
Old Latin Biblical Texts noticed in these 
columns as they appeared have from time to 
time testified to the laborious and careful 
work that was being carried on, and raised 
our expectations of the promised edition. 
Needless to say that these expectations are 
not likely to be disappointed. 

The present portion contains the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, with a short account of the 
plan of the work, the Prolegomena being 
naturally postponed. 

Each page presents first the critically 
revised text, then the older version from 
the Codex Brixianus, selected as approximat- 
ing most nearly to the text which Jerome 
may be supposed to have used, and, below, 
the conspectus of various readings. 

The propriety of the selection of Codex 
Brixianus to represent Jerome’s copy of the 
Vetus Itala may be illustrated by the fact 
that of the thirteen readings quoted by 
Professor Westcott in his article on the 
Vulgate (p. 1697a) to exemplify the dif- 
ference between the older text and Je- 
rome’s, in no less than seven Brixianus 
agrees with the latter. On the other hand 
there are, as will be seen presently, a few 
cases in which the Vulgate agrees with the 
Vetus whilst the text as here revised departs 
from it. 

Of course a complete collation of all 
codices would have been both impossible and 


useless. Those have been selected which, as 
coming from different countries or different 
sources, embrace so wide an extent of space 
and time that we may expect to find the true 
reading in some or other of them. The 
editors have not sought to accumulate a 
multitude of witnesses for this or that 
reading, but rather to ascertain the readings 
supported by manuscripts which may be 
regarded as representative of schools or 
countries ; for this I suppose they will have 
the assent of every one versed in criticism. 
The selected codices have been collated with 
the utmost care ‘uel ad apices litterarum,’ 
so that the philologist will find much to 
interest him in the diversities of spelling &c. 
recorded. 

The codices constantly cited in this fas- 
ciculus number 28, but in addition to these 
there are several occasionally referred to, as 
well as many printed editions. The readings 
of MSS. of the older versions are also given. 
Of these MSS. there are in Matthew about 
20, some fragmentary. 

The causes of various readings in the 
Hieronymian Version are: first, in the Gospels 
the recollection of parallel passages, the 
scribes being above all unwilling to omit 
anything ; secondly, the recollection of some 
one of the older versions, or of some render- 
ing adopted by Jerome himself in his 
expositions ; and thirdly, correction from 
Greek codices. 

Some interesting examples of this last 
kind of correction are furnished by British- 
Irish codices. For example xiii. 35 ‘per 
prophetam,’ the book called the Gospels of 
Mac-Regol adds ‘esaiam’ with cod. Sin. 
and others. Jerome mentions the reading, 
but himself believed the true reading to be 
‘per asaph prophetam.’ (This reading, I 
may remark, is ingeniously defended by 
Professor Rendel Harris in the American 
Journal of Philology, vol. vi.). In xvi. 3. 
the same codex adds ‘ hyppochritae’ but with 
many Old Latin codices, Again in xiv. 3, 
after ‘fratres sui,’ ‘philippi’ is added by 
several codd. with nearly all the Greek au- 
thorities. In xxvii. 55, after ‘ a longe,’ the 
Book of Armagh and another MS. add ‘vr 
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dentes.’ Some other codd. add ‘aspicientes’ 

In some cases Jerome himself gives express 
testimony as to the rendering he adopted. 
Critically these are of considerable interest. 
For example in Matthew vii. 11 he ex- 
pressly tells us that he renders émovcvov 
‘supersubstantialem.’ Yet six of the 
codices here selected have ‘ cotidianum,’ 
the reading of the Old Latin, and one com- 
bines both readings. 

In the same chapter, ver. 16, of the 
hypocrites who ‘disfigure’ their faces, the 
Old Latin had ‘ exterminant facies suas,’ on 
which Jerome very properly remarks ‘exter- 
minantur exules qui mittuntur extra ter- 
minos.’ He therefore substituted ‘demoli- 
untur. Yet ‘exterminant’ is read by 
three-fourths of the MSS. and in others it 
is added as a correction. 

It is remarkable that a few verses later, 
where the same Greek word (ddavifew) was 
rendered by the same Latin in the old 
versions, nearly all the codices read correctly. 
This is an instance of a phenomenon which 
recurs elsewhere also: viz. that where the 
same word occurs more than once in a 
paragraph, the true reading, which at first is 
found in a few copies only, is later on found 
in most or all. 

A good example is vii. 22 where ‘in tuo 
nomine’ occurs three times. Only three cod- 
ices (of those here selected) have the words in 
this, the correct, order all three times. These 
three by the way belong to the British-Irish 
family. Nearly all are right the second 
time, and only two are wrong every time. 

Again xxii. 37, ‘in toto corde tuo et in 
tota anima tua et in tota mente tua,’ sixteen 
have ‘ex tuo corde’ ; six of these have also ‘ ex 
tua anima,’ while two only have ‘ex tua 
mente.” The Greek here has év, but in 
ry parallel in St. Mark the preposition is 
€ 


Such facts as these help to show that in 
questions of reading the numerical prepon- 
derance of testimony ought not to be re- 
garded as decisive. This is further illus- 
trated by instances of readings which may 
be regarded as morally certain although 
not supported by any codex. Onesuch instance 
is Matth. xvii. 9, where the Greek has 
povopbadpov. Many codd. have ‘cum uno 
oculo’ with the Old Latin ; but besides this 
reading we have ‘uno oculum’ ‘ unum 
oculum,’ ‘cum unum oculum,’ etc. Doubt- 
less the right reading is that conjectured by 
Bentley and adopted by the present editors, 
‘unoculum ’—a word which is found in 
Accius and elsewhere, but which was un- 
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known to the scribes. Sometimes where 
itacism has disguised or altered the original 
reading, it is the Greek text that enables 
us to detect the error. For instance 
‘procedens’ is read for ‘procidens’ in 
Matth. xviii. 26, 29 by many codd. In 
Matth. vi. 26 ‘plures estis’ is read by 
most codd. instead of ‘ pluris estis’ (duapépere). 
On the other hand what appears to be 
itacism may perhaps be the mistaken cor- 
rection of what the scribe supposed to be 
itacism. To this class may belong the 
futures in Matth. vii. 19 ‘excidetur,’ 
‘mittetur, xxiii. 38 ‘relinquetur,’ xxvi. 24 
‘tradetur,’ 28 ‘effundetur,’ 46 ‘qui me 
tradet.’ In all these cases the great major- 
ity of MSS. have the future. But this 
may have been either an intentional cor- 
rection or at least a deliberate choice. Toa 
reader ignorant of Greek the future, es- 
pecially in xxvi. 24, 28, would appear the 
most suitable or perhaps the only suitable 
tense. Compare ‘tradetur’ 1 Cor. xi. 24. 

Like itacism the confusion of b and v 
has sometimes given rise to a various 
reading, apparently through the too in- 
genious correction of a scribe. For example 
in Matth. xxiii. 34 we have the following : 
occidetis ... crucifigetis, ... flagellabitis ; then 
occiditis...crucifigitis...flagellauitis; lastly, 
occidistis...crucifigistis...flagellastis (Cod. 
Mac-Regol.) Here the erroneous form 
‘crucifigistis seems to betray the origin 
of the perfects. 

The following readings have some interest. 
Matth. xxvi. 50, ‘amice, ad quod uenisti.’ 
To this is added in two MSS. (both British- 
Irish) ‘fac,’ thus giving the sense adopted 
by the English Revisers who also supply 
‘do,’ ‘Friend, do that for which thou art 
come. The Vulgate reads ‘ad quid 
uenisti?’ 

Matth. xxi. 31, after the parable of the 
two sons one of whom refused to go but 
afterwards went, the other promised to go 
and went not: ‘quis ex duobus fecit vol- 
untatem patris? Dicunt ei primus.’ The 
authorities cited are pretty evenly divided 
between ‘primus ’and ‘nouissimus.’ Jerome 
has the latter but states that the true copies 
have ‘ primus,’ adding that if ‘nouissimus’ is 
read the interpretation is that the Jews were 
unwilling to say what they really thought. 
Two Irish codd. reading ‘nexissimus’ 
transpose the preceding verses, thus agreeing 
with the Greek MSS. B and some others 
(so Westcott and Hort). 

Matth. xiii. 55. Some Irish MSS. (with 
some Greek authorities) have ‘iohannes’ 
instead of ‘ioseph’ amongst the brethren of 
aa 2 
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the Lord, and one has both names. No 

doubt the reading was due to the frequent 

association of the names James and John. 
It should be mentioned that the Preface 
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includes a conspectus of Bentley’s readings 
in the Gospels taken from a volume in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

T. K. Apporr, 


RESCH’S AGRAPHA. 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Altchristlichen Literatur. V. Band. Heft 4. 
Agrapha Aussercanonische Evangelienfrag- 
mente in moglichster Vollstindigheit zusam- 
mengestellt und quellenkritisch wntersucht 
von P. prim. ALrrep Rescu. Anhang: 
Das Evangelienfragment von Faijum von 
Harnack. Leipzig, 1889. pp. 
xii. 520. 17 Mk. 


Tus is probably the most complete collec- 
tion and most thorough discussion of the 
‘ Agrapha’ that has yet been published. 
The author notices his predecessors in the 
same field—Cotelerius, Grabe, Fabricius, 
Lardner, Korner, Routh, Hofmann, Anger, 
Westcott, and Hilgenfeld—and then points 
out that the subject has by no means been 
exhausted. The collections in these authors 
are not as complete as they might be: the 
sources in each case have not been critically 
determined : and there has been very little 
material for a satisfactory exposition of the 
‘ Agrapha.’ 

By ‘Agrapha’ are meant sayings of 
Jesus Christ which have been preserved 
independently of the canonical or the apo- 
cryphal gospels. They are ‘ unwritten’ only 
in the sense that they are not contained in 
the recognized text of the written gospels 
which have come down to us. In no other 
sense are they unwritten ; for of course they 
have have been preserved in writing, either 
in the works of the Fathers, or in eccentric 
texts of the canonical gospels, such as the 
Cambridge Codex (D), or imbedded in books 
of the N.T. other than the gospels. Indeed 
the object of the work before us, as its title 
indicates, is to show that all these reputed 
sayings of our Lord are fragments of a 
gospel or gospels which preceded those which 
are now extant, whether such as St. Luke 
mentions in his preface or otherwise. 

The positive tone which the author adopts 
on this and other points is somewhat unfor- 
tunate. Where from the nature of the case 


nothing but probability is attainable, and 
where to some minds the amount of proba- 
bility would not seem to be very great, such 


expressions as ‘unquestionable,’ ‘ indubit- 
able,’ ‘must,’ and the like, seem to be out of 
place. To take one example. We are told that 
the relationship between 1 Pet. iv. 8 and 
James v. 20 (where both speak of ‘covering 
a multitude of sins’) is to be explained by 
their common use of a saying of Christ’s pre- 
served in some gospel prior to the Synoptics. 
There is no doubt of this (Hs ist also zwei- 
Jellos dass). Yet one would suppose that: it 
was at least possible that 8. Peter may 
have been influenced by the words of §. 
James, or vice versd, or that either or both 
may have been influenced by similar ex- 
pressions in the Psalms (Ixxxv. 2; xxxii. 1) 
or Proverbs (x. 12). And we are assured 
that the hypothesis that 8. Peter makes 
use of this primary source becomes an abso- 
lute certainty (zur exacten Gewissheit) when 
we consider the saying that ‘love covers a 
multitude of sins.’ That S. Peter uses the 
source of that which is common to the first 
three Gospels is probable enough, especially 
as that source was almost certainly his own 
teaching ; but the saying about love cover- 
ing a multitude of sins cannot prove this, 
nor can any number of patristic quotations of 
these words prove that they were uttered by 
Christ (pp. 248, 249). 

With regard to a considerable number of 
the seventy-four ‘unwritten words’ which 
Resch has arranged and illustrated with 
admirable clearness and research, a variety 
of hypotheses are still open, other than that 
which he puts forward so confidently—that 
they are surviving fragments of a primary 
gospel. (1) They may be conscious or un- 
conscious adaptations of passages in the 
canonical books of the N.T. They may be 
the result of bad memory, and that in two 
ways: (2) either distorted quotations of the 
words of Scripture, or (3) sayings errone- 
ously believed to be Scripture by the per- 
son who quotes them. Such things still 
occur. ‘Train up a child, and away he do 
go’ has been substituted in good faith for 
‘Train up a child in the way that he should 
go’; and it would probably not be difficult to 
find persons who believe that ‘cleanliness 18 
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next to godliness,’ or ‘God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb’ may be found in Proverbs 
or Ecclesiasticus. (4) Perhaps the possi- 
bility that some of these sayings may be 
inventions, framed to serve a purpose, ought 
not to be altogether excluded. (5) Where 
they preserve words actually spoken by 
Christ, they may be isolated sayings, which 
never formed part of any gospel, whether 
oral or written. That the majority of them 
come from anything that could rightly be 
called a gospel, and that this gospel was the 
common material used by the Synoptists, is 
an hypothesis which needs a great deal more 
support than is here supplied, before it can 
be accepted with the confidence with which 
Kirchenrath Resch advocates it. He notices 
that all these supposed sayings of Christ 
are of the synoptic type. Nothing that 
looks like a fragment of a gospel akin to 
that of S. John has been found. In other 
words, there are no Johannean ‘ Agrapha.’ 
Codex D, with its numerous eccentric 
additions to, and deviations from, the canoni- 
cal text of the gospels, is a great favourite 
with our author. He believes that it repre- 
sents a more complete and more original 
text, and he regards these eccentricities not 
as corruptions, but as survivals, of the primi- 
tive form of the gospels. With somewhat 
strange logic he argues that Codex D is vir- 
tually the oldest text that we possess. He 
admits that it is by no means the oldest 
MS. which we possess ; but yet it represents 
a text which can be traced to the second 
century ; whereas Codex yg and Codex B 
are only of the fourth century, and A and 
C only of the fifth (p. 39). It seems to be 


Aphrahats des Persischen Weisen Homilien 
aus dem Syrischen iibersezt und erliutert, 
von Dr. Grora Bert. Die Akten des 
Karpus, des Papylus und der Agathonike, 
eine Urkunde aus der Zeit Mare Aurels, 
untersucht von Apotr Harnack. Leip- 
zig, Hinrichs. 16 Mk. 


THE Homilies of Aphraates or, as Dr. Bert 
more correctly styles him, Aphrahat, are a 
work which has several quite distinct grounds 
of interest. In the first place the Homilies 
are worth reading on their own account. If 
their author can hardly be called a very 
deep thinker, or a theologian of the highest 
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forgotten that these MSS. also represent 
texts older than themselves, and that the 
text of sg and B goes back to the second 
century, and to a point which is probably 
prior to the text of D. That some of the 
additions found in D represent survivals of 
true traditions, is probable enough: but it 
does not follow from this that there was 
once a pre-canonical gospel which contained 
these and other ‘ Agrapha.’ 

The volume, which is otherwise well 
arranged, is dislocated by the insertion of a 
number of appendices to supplement the 
notes on the seventy-four sayings which are 
pronounced to be genuine. These supple- 
mentary notes are mainly the result of im- 
portant contributions from the indefatigable 
Harnack, which were sent to the editor 
after the first part of the monograph was 
printed. These are followed by a discussion 
of one hundred and three sayings, which are 
condemned as doubtful or spurious; but the 
line which separates the best of these from 
the more questionable among the seventy-four 
is not a very broad one. This section, which 
is about a third of the whole work, contains 
interesting discussions of some of the apo- 
cryphal gospels. Resch gives good reasons 
for rejecting Harnack’s recent suggestion 
that the ‘Gospel according to the Egyptians’ 
was not heretical, but a gospel in use in the 
Egyptian Church (p. 317). 

The volume is well printed, important 
words and passages being underlined with 
plain, dotted, or wavy lines, to make the 
various points all the more clear. 


ALFRED PLUMMMER, 


order, he has at least the merit of a fresh 
and vigorous style. He writes with genuine 
feeling, and in his way is often really elo- 
quent. But it is the eloquence of the 
practical preacher rather than the popular 
orator or finished writer. There are few 
brilliant sallies of wit, very little sarcasm, 
and no bombast, but frequent appeals to the 
better Christian ‘feelings. In a certain 
dramatic power he most excels. For example 
in Hom. iii. (Bert, p. 44), in speaking of the 
false charges against Naboth, he thus 
apostrophises Jezebel: ‘Oh Jezebel, the 
destroyer (al. seducer) of Ahab, what God is 
it Whom Naboth hath cursed? Is it He 
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Whose altar thou hast destroyed, or He Whose 
prophets thou hast killed? Or what king 
hath he cursed? Him who set at naught the 
law, and wished to exchange (not “ rob,” as 
Bert) the inheritance of Naboth? But why, 
Jezebel, hast thou not observed that which 
is written in the beginning of the command- 
ments of the law, “ Thou shalt not worship 
another God”? and thou hast worshipped 
Baal.’ 

The psychological views of Aphraates are, 
to say nothing of their doubtful orthodoxy, 
rather curious and somewhat conflicting. In 
his Homily on the Resurrection (Bert, p. 
131, &c.) he appears to teach that the right- 
eous have inherent in their bodies a spiritual 
element, which is the germ or seed of the 
spiritual body of the Resurrection. In his 


Homily on the monks (Koso 1D) however 
he argues (pp. 107, 108) that man is born 
with a psychic, though immortal, spirit 
1.05); but at his second birth in 
baptism he receives from out the Godhead 
(lit. from a part of the Godhead) a holy or 
heavenly spirit ( [403 or 
above), which is alsoimmortal. At death the 
psychic spirit is buried with the body and loses 
sensation, whereas the heavenly spiritreturns 
to Christ according to its nature, that is, if 
the man has preserved the heavenly spirit in 
purity ; and this spirit beseeches Christ that 
theman may rise again, and that itself may be 
united again to the same body. If on the 
other hand the man has grieved this holy 
spirit, it will leave him-and return to Christ 
even before death, and complain against 
him. In the first case just before the 
Resurrection this holy spirit appears at the 
grave of its former possessor, and when it 
hears the trumpet and call of Christ, opens 
his grave, and wakes into life and conscious- 
ness the body and psychic spirit, and clothes 
them with glory, and by absorption into the 
heavenly spirit they become the spiritual 
body. Aphraates does not say how the 
wicked rise. 

The bearing of the Homilies on contem- 
porary and ecclesiastical history is also of 
some importance. In Homily v. he treats 
of the then impending war of Sapur IL. 
against Rome, and founding his argument 
on the visions in Dan. vii. and viii. (Bert, p. 
74) in his own rhetorical manner warns the 
ram (Persia) whose horns were broken by 
the he-goat (Greece) not to provoke the 
beast, whose mouth speaketh great things, 
&e. This Philo-Roman policy on the part of 
the Christians in Persia may have been one 
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of the causes of the persecution which forms 
the subject of Homily xxi. Homily xii. on 
the Passover, is interesting in connexion 
with the Easter controversies. Aphraates 
seems to uphold a peculiar form of Quarto. 
decimanism. At any rate he regards the 
Crucifixion and not the Resurrection as 
essentially the subject of the Christian 
Passover. Homily vi. addressed to monks, 


Taro «19, is important as proving that 
monasticism was more or less completely 
organised before the middle of the fourth 
century. 

The Homilies open out a wide field for the 
Biblical critic. Dr. Bert unhesitatingly 
follows Professor Zahn in his contention 
that the gospel quoted or referred to in the 
Homilies wasexclusively Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
For ascertaining the text of that ancient 
Harmony it is in this respect of greater 
value, he contends, than even Ephrem’s 
Commentary on the Diatessaron; because 
the latter work probably contains also 
quotations from the Peshitto, with which 
Ephrem’s other works certainly abound. 
This opinion is extremely fascinating, and it 
is hardly surprising that its advocates should 
have been tempted to press into its service 
arguments which on closer examination 
appear forced or unsatisfactory. It must be 
borne in mind that almost our sole know- 
ledge of the Diatessaron depends upon an 
Armenian version (or to most upon a Latin 
translation of it) of Ephrem’s Commentary ; 
in which the text of the Diatessaron is not 
only often difficult to distinguish from the 
comments, but also is probably interwoven 
more or less with quotations from the Peshitto. 
It is obvious that these facts may be con- 
veniently turned to account according to 
the bias of the critic. The most important 
arguments which Professor Zahn puts forward, 
and Dr. Bert repeats, are these : (1) Aphra- 
ates says (Bert, p. 8) that the phrase ‘In the 
beginning was the word,’ occurs at ‘ the com- 
mencement of the Gospel of our Life-giver.’ 
That the Diatessaron so began is known not 
only from Ephrem’s Commentary, but from 
the express statement of Dionysius Bar 
Selibi, a Syriac writer of the eleventh cen- 
tury. (2) Quotations from the gospels are 
in the Homilies found combined in much the 
same manner as in the Diatessaron. (3) In 
Homily ii. (Bert, pp. 37—40) Aphraates 
gives a summary of our Lord’s life and 
teaching, which agrees very nearly with the 
order of the Diatessaron. (4) There are 
some remarkable agreements of reading 
between Aphraates and the Diatessaron 
against the Syriac versions. 
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The first argument is certainly very strong, 
and by itself goes a long way to prove that 
the Diatessaron was at any rate the preva- 
lent and probably authorised form of gospel, 
even if some other Syriac version was known 
to Aphraates. That such was the case seems 
probable from the genealogy of our Lord 
contained in Homily xxiii. This is a com- 
pilation apparently from those in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, agreeing more closely with the 
Curetonian as far as we have it, than with the 
Peshitto, No genealogy is found in Ephrem’s 
Commentary, and it seems a@ priori quite as 
likely that Aphraates compiled this himself, 
as that he took it, as Professor Zahn suggests, 
from the chronography of some earlier 
writer, such as Africanus. 

The value of Professor Zahn’s second 
argument depends on the degree of resem- 
blance which the combined quotations in 
Aphraates and Ephrem’s Commentary bear. 
But in few of the cases alleged, except when 
very short, is the parallelism at all exact. 
It is often difficult to see how these quota- 
tions could have been combined in any other 
way. Probably nine preachers out of ten 
would connect Luke xvii. 4 with Matt. 
xviii. 21 (Bert, p. 29), and it is not quite 
certain that this combination was in the 
Diatessaron at all. Another instance ad- 
duced by Professor Zahn (Bert, p. 15) is still 
more unfortunate. The passage runs, ‘And 
when he (St. Peter) doubted in his faith and 
began to sink, our Lord called him “ of little 
faith.” And when His disciples asked our 
Lord, they besought of Him nothing else, 
but said to Him, “ Increase our faith.” He 
said (Zahn, He had said) to them “If ye 
have faith, even a mountain will move from 
before you.” And he said to them, “ Doubt 
not, that ye sink not in the world, like 
Simon, who, when he doubted, began to sink 
into the sea.”’ The mere combination of 
Luke xvii. 5, 6 and Matt. xvii. 20 or xxi. 
21, 22 is of a kind which we find in all 
ecclesiastical writers. But Zahn further 
maintains that here our Lord’s words about 
removing a mountain are not, as in St. Luke 
xvii. 6, the parallel expression about the fig- 
tree, an answer to the disciples’ request, 
‘Increase our faith,’ but are meant to have 
preceded them, as they do in fact in 
Ephrem’s Commentary, and therefore in the 
Diatessaron itself. This he argues on the 


ground that OOS So] having no copula 
must be pluperfect in sense. But this phrase, 
and not Solo, is the Peshitto 


rendering of etre 5: 6 Kvpwos in Luke xvii. 
6. It clearly has the same force here, and 
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the order in Aphraates agrees therefore 
with the Peshitto against the Diatessaron, 
and is a strong argument against Professor 
Zahn’s hypothesis. So is also the Apocryphal 
addition towards the end of the passage 
quoted, which like some others in Aphraates 
is not in Ephrem’s Commentary. 

Professor Zahn’s third argument is no 
more convincing. Of the twenty-two subjects 
into which he divides the summary which 
Aphraates gives, one is not found in 
Ephrem’s Commentary at all, another is 
in a totally different order, and a third is 
doubtful. Of the remaining nineteen, 
fifteen arein the order of St. Matthew, three 
others are in an order very naturally sug- 
gested by the context. This leaves only one, 
§ 7, the position of which is of any real 
weight in Professor Zahn’s argument. But 
it might be also reasonably urged on his side 
that in § 11 of this catena both Aphraates 
and Ephrem’s Commentary agree in imply- 
ing that our Lord was actually thrown over 
the cliff of Nazareth, and was miraculously 
saved ; and there may have been something 
in the Diatessaron to suggest an interpreta- 
tion which appears to contradict St. Luke iv. 
30. On the other hand Professor Zahn has 
failed to notice, what tells strongly against 
his view, the distinct mention by Aphraates, 
in the order of St. Matthew, of the parable 
of the treasure hid in the field, which finds 
no place in Ephrem’s Commentary. By 
joining together this and the parable of the 
sower as one subject, § 10, he has escaped the 
difficulty. 

Professor Zahn’s fourth argument can 
hardly be expected to come to much from the 
extreme difficulty in ascertaining the exact 
text of the Diatessaron: but there are cer- 
tainly some cases of remarkable agreement 
between Aphraates and Ephrem’s Commen- 
tary against the Syriac versions. For example 
in Homily ii. (Bert, p. 23) John i. 17 b., is 


quoted as loot 013;9 


‘the truth of the law was by Jesus.’ In 
Ephrem we have, Per Moysem lex data est, 
sed veritas ejus per Iesum facta est. But 
we might adduce on the other side some 
differences of reading which are still more 
striking. Thus Aphraates thrice has quota- 
tions in which zapaxadéw is taken in the 
sense of ‘ beseech,’ instead of ‘console,’ viz. 
of Matt. v. 4, Luke xvi. 25, Luke vi. 24b, 
(see Bert. pp. 37, 320, not 328 as in index, 
325). These are not supported by any of the 
Syriac versions or Ephrem’s Commentary, 
which however has not the last passage. 
Professor Zahn maintains that Aphraates 
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has here preserved the true reading of the 
Diatessaron, and suggests that in the first 
case the Syriac commentator, in the second 
the Armenian translator of the Commentary, 
has altered the text so as to agree with the 
Peshitto. Such conjectures may be made to 
prove anything. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to show 
that it is hardly wise to accept Professor 
Zahn’s opinion without a very searching 
examination of his arguments. But the work 
of Aphraates has also an important bearing 
upon the history of the canon. Hitherto 
it has been customary to speak of the Syrian 
canon as comprising the books of the N.T. 
found in the Peshitto, z.e. all of our canonical 
books excepting 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
Jude and the Apocalypse. But Professor 
Zahn has given good grounds for thinking 
that there was an earlier Syrian canon which 
contained none of the Catholic Epistles. 
This he argues partly from the fact that 
Aphraates makes no certain quotation from, 
or allusion to, these books, and partly froma 
passage in the Doctrine of Addai (a work 
not later than 300 a.p.) in which (p. 46 of 
the edition of G. Phillips) direction is given 
to the clergy of Edessa to read the Law and 
the Prophets, the Gospel, the Epistles of St. 
Paul and the Acts of the Apostles ; but no 
mention is made of any other canonical 
book. 

It was time that a work of such manifold 
interest should be made known to others 
besides Syriac scholars. And those who have 
been long waiting in vain for Dr. Wright’s 
English translation will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with this 
early Syriac writer. Dr. Bert has not only 
given us a very readable translation, but has 
also put together in a lucidly written intro- 
duction the chief facts of interest concerning 
Aphraates and his Homilies. Unfortunately 
the translation lacks that perfect accuracy 
which is essential in a work which is intended 
as a substitute for the original. The trans- 
lator sometimes without any reason renders 
the same Syriac words in the same connexion 
by different German words, as when on p. 43 
he translates ; ‘perfect,’ by reines, 


instead of vollkommenes as on the previous 
page. Sometimes he is unduly influenced by 
Luther’s translation, as when on p. 132 
menies benignas (Schaaf) is 
rendered gute Sitten (1 Cor. xv. 33: the ex- 
pression in Aphraates agrees with the 
Peshitto). This can hardly be the case on 
p. 140, where the words ‘I am the God of 


Abraham, and of -Isaac, and of Jacob,’ 
(Matt. xxii, 32, Mark xii. 26, Luke xx. 37) 
are said to have been made by God to Moses 


from Sinai. He has here confused Lag, 
‘bush,’ and Lago ‘ Sinai.’ Had he consulted 
the passages in St. Mark and St. Luke, 
instead of confining his attention to that in 
St. Matt. which alone is cited by Dr. Wright, 
he would have avoided this blunder and might 
have also added a good example of a com- 
bined quotation parallel to that in 
Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron, 
On p. 135 he commits Aphraates to the 
statement that Moses (from Pisgah) saw the 
mountain of the Jebusites, where the Zwher- 


nacle should be. The word }d1s29 here 
undoubtedly means the Shekinah, or Divine 
Presence. Dr. Bert gives it the sense of 


Another unfortunate blunder 
occurs in the Homily iii., where throughout 


§ 3 the word “\udpa} Jezreel is confused 


with Nausea. Such errors are serious blots 
in a work of this kind. 

In the revision of the book for the press 
there has also been want of thoroughness. 
There are several misprints, both in the 
references, one of which has_ been already 
pointed out, the proper names (as Saphal 
for Saphat, p. 43), and frequently in the 
Syriac quotations. The last have arisen 
from the constant confusion of similar 


letters, as for Boson (p. xxxi ), 


for (p. 17), “Nae for Vos 
(p. 30). 

The second work which this volume con- 
tains is, though very short, extremely inter- 
esting. Professor Harnack proves beyond 
all reasonable doubt that Karpus and his 
companions were martyred in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, and not, as was formerly 
supposed, under the great persecution of 
Decius. He also gives very good reasons for 
thinking that this account of their martyr- 
dom is almost contemporary. The description 
is so simple and natural that the reader 
cannot help being convinced of its truth. 
The Acts of Carpus &c. were only discovered 
a few years ago in the Royal Library at 
Paris, and first published by Aubé in the 
Revue Archéologique in Dec. 1881. These 
Acts differ entirely both in detail and general 
character from the legendary account of these 
martyrs current in medieval martyr- 
ologies. 

F. H. Woops. 
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Griechische Literaturgeschichte, von Tu. 
Berck. IV. Band aus dem Nachlass 
herausgegeben von Rudolf Peppmiiller. 
Berlin, 1887. Weidmann. 8 Mk. 


In consequence of the death of Gustav 
Hinrichs who edited volumes ii. and iii. of 
Bergk’s History of Greek Literature, this 
the fourth volume has been entrusted to the 
care of R. Peppmiiller. The first 160 pages 
indeed had been revised by Bergk himself, 
but the rest of the volume had to be made 
up out of semi-illegible notes left by Bergk. 
Consequently this volume more than the 
preceding bears its posthumous, fragmentary 
character on its face. What it includes is: 
Comedy, Old, Middle and New; Prose, from 
the beginning to Aristotle; and an Appen- 
dix on the Alexandrine Period and the 
Period B.c. 146—a.p. 527. The Appendix 
is so extremely fragmentary as to have prac- 
tically no interest : the only comment needed 
is that the publishers of Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopaedia will not sanction the publica- 
tion in a separate form of the section dealing 
with these Periods. 

In spite of the fact that the History of 
Comedy was practically revised by Bergk, 
it can hardly be considered to vie in interest 
or importance with the history of Prose. 
For one thing, the pages on Aristophanes do 
not contain the history of the separate plays 
—it had already appeared in Ersch and 
Gruber; and accordingly the treatment of 
Aristophanes impresses the reader as in- 
complete and scrappy. Nor does Epicharmus 
receive as much or as sympathetic notice as 
his merits and his importance deserve. But, 
although the history of comedy does not 
reach the standard which Bergk himself set 
in the earlier portions of his History of 
Greek Literature, it contains many instances 
of Bergk’s penetration and discernment, 
e.g. the suggestion that Maeson (= manducus) 
was the name of a traditional character in 
Old Comedy, not of a real person. Myllus 
too, who zavr’ dxove, will perhaps not be 
surprised to hear that he is explained away 
in the same fashion. On the other hand the 
penetration which can discern philosophical 
discussions in the fragments of Epicharmus’ 
comedies seems almost too acute. Frag- 
mentary though the section on the historians 
is, it bears throughout the stamp of Bergk’s 
marvellous range of knowledge, his wide 
sympathies, his powers of combination and 
his constructive imagination, Above all, 
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Bergk makes everything he takes up in- 
teresting. He generally adds to our know- 
ledge, and he invariably stimulates our 
interest, even when we find it impossible to 
agree with him. As instances of his ‘com- 
binations’ some may be given from the pages 
on Herodotus. Thus the facts that Halicar- 
nassus was founded by Dorians, that Hero- 
dotus wrote in Ionic, and that inscriptions 
from the town are in Ionic, are all put by 
Bergk in their proper light by the simple 
remark that in the time of Herodotus Hali- 
carnassus had become an Ionic town. Again, 
the familiarity with and affection for oracles 
that Herodotus displays are made readily 
intelligible by noting that Herodotus’ uncle, 
Panyasis, is called a teparooxdros by Suidas ; 
that a collection of oracles was, as Isocrates 
lets us know (Aegin. 5), part of the literary 
stock-in-trade of a seer; and that Panyasis’ 
collection would be bequeathed to Herodotus. 
Bergk’s judgment too may be illustrated 
by his note that no great weight is to be 
attached to what Porphyry may have said 
about Herodotus’ plagiarism ; and by his cau- 
tion against inferring that because Herodotus 
does not mention, say, the Sicilian Expedition, 
he was not alive at the time of that disastrous 
enterprise. It is also pleasant to hear him 
pronounce judgment on those who undertake 
to say when tie first half of Herodotus’ his- 
tory and when the second (from V. 77 on) was 
composed—indeed to demonstrate the very 
year and month in which each appeared. 
This sort of thing ‘shows great penetration 
but is deceptive.’ But having thus passed 
righteous sentence on those who would 
maintain this simple if gratuitous hypo- 
thesis, he proceeds to propound a most 
complicated theory of his own, and to dissect 
the History of Herodotus with as little 
compunction and into as many independent 
parts as if it were suspected of being a work 
of Homer’s. The theory is stated dogma- 
tically. ‘Herodotus certainly began with 
the war of liberty’ (i.e. Bks. VII.-IX.), the 
history of which ‘does not attach itself to 
the previous books as it certainly would have 
done had Herodotus composed his work on 
a pre-determined plan’ (¢.e. on the plan which 
Herodotus lays down at the beginning of his 
work), but ‘is perfectly independent’ and 
‘unmistakably ’ distinguished from the rest 
of the work by its superior finish. The 
history of the Ionic revolt was ‘an indepen- 
dent treatise.’ The history of Cyrus, Cam- 
byses, and Darius is ‘undoubtedly one of 
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the older works.’ The story of Croesus was 
another independent publication ; Book II. 
another, Finally we are instructed not only 
as to what Herodotus did and did not do, but 
as to what he intended to do. Not only was the 
Assyrian History never separately published, 
Herodotus never intended to publish it sepa- 
rately. And if we enquire what is the founda- 
tion for all this theory which so certainly, 
unmistakably, and undoubtedly shows great 
penetration, we shall find that the Carian 
priestess of Athene had grown a beard thrice 
in I. 175, and only twice in VIII. 104. This 
is ‘a victorious refutation’ of the notion 
that the books were composed in anything 
like the order in which they stand, and of 
the idea that Herodotus from the beginning 
designed to write a history of the collisions 
between Greek and Barbarian. Is it not, 
however, possible that Herodotus may have 
brought Bk. I. up to date in the matter of 
the bearded lady, but not Bk. VIII.? Or 
even really have made a mistake in one place 
or the other? 

There are not, of course, wanting general 
considerations alleged by Bergk in support of 
his thesis that Bks. VII.-IX. were composed 
before the rest. Thus: the portion recited 
by Herodotus at Athens must have been 
that which is full of her praises, i.e. the last 
three books, bears marks of the influence of 
Pericles and was rewarded by the Boulé, 
though not with the exaggerated sum of ten 
talents. It seems to me there is more pro- 
bability in the view that in B.c. 445 what 
interested the Boulé and statesmen of 
Athens was the East, the internal constitu- 
tion and resources of that Persian empire 
against which Athens still harboured de- 
signs ; or the nature of that land in which 
so many Athenians had perished, Egypt ; or 
the conditions which ruled the region of the 
Black Sea, whence came the corn and fish on 
which Athens lived. As Holm has recently 
said (Griechische Geschichte, II. 332): ‘if it 
is matter of amazement how Athens—when 
communication was so difficult as it then 
was—could keep a tight hold on so many 
threads running to the remotest regions, it 
is an advantage for us to get a glimpse into 
an obscure subject and find a person who 
was in a position to help to prevent the 
entanglement of those threads.’ If the 
Athenians gave Herodotus ten talents, he 
had spent much more in acquiring informa- 
tion valuable to the Athenians more than to 
any Greeks. 

Bergk’s account of Xenophon is very full 
and extremely interesting. The estimate of 
him as a man and as an author is just and 
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sympathetic, indeed almost too sympathetic, 
He maintains stoutly that it was not want 
of patriotism but the decree of banishment 
from Athens that threw Xenophon into the 
arms of Sparta. But, even if we allow that 
the decree was prior to the battle of Coronea, 
it seems hard to maintain Bergk’s thesis in 
face of the fact, admitted by Xenophon, An, 
VII. v. 57, and quoted by Bergk, that Xeno- 
phon joined the Spartan Thimbron—even 
though in consequence of private entreaties 
—before the decree was issued. As regards 
the text of Xenophon’s work, it is to be 
noted that Bergk here again finds plain 
traces of the activity of a diaskeuast or 
some such gentleman, who has abbreviated 
the Hellenica, deprived us of all but extracts 
of the Memorabilia, and so mutilated the 
Aaxedaipoviwy toditeias as to bring its 
very authorship into dispute. Xenophon 
also affords scope for another ‘combination,’ 
whether proposed by Bergk himself it is 
difficult to say, as the editor has not afforded 
us any indication of what is Bergk’s and 
what is borrowed. Anyhow, in the earlier 
books of the Hellenica the names of the 
Spartan ephors, Attic archons and Olympian 
victors have been inserted to fit the chro- 
nology—but not by Xenophon, according to 
Bergk (and according to Unger, ‘Die his- 
torischen Glosseme in Xen. Hellenika,’ 
Sitzb. d. b. Ak., 1882). Again, the epilogue 
of the Cyropaedia (VIII. 8) and of the 
Agesilaus are not by Xenophon according to 
Bergk (and to Valckenaer and F. A. Wolf, 
see Schenkl, Jahrb. d. Phil., 1861, p. 540f-), 
but by Xenophon’s son, Diodorus, according 
to Bergk (and according to Beckhaus, 
Ztschr. f. Gymn., XX VI. p. 226f.). Now the 
conclusion df the Aax. (which 
is ch. 14, not ch. 15), the summaries placed 
at the beginning of each book of the Anabasis, 
various other passages in the Anabasis (e.g. 
VII. viii. 25), and the description of Skillus 
(V. viii. 7), are also, we are informed, not by 
Xenophon. Therefore they are all by the 
same interpolator; it has been conjectured 
that Diodorus interpolated elsewhere, there- 
fore he interpolated everywhere, and shortly 
after Xenophon’s death brought out a com- 
plete edition of his father’s works, and even 
included amongst them the ’A@nvaiwv 
which he—not living upwards of 2,000 years 
after his father’s death—of course mistakenly 
thought to be by Xenophon. 

It will be observed that by thus getting 
rid of the description of Skillus in An. V. 
viii. 7, which, from its use of the imperfect, 
seems to have been written at a time when 
the writer had left Skillus (as Schenkl 
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pointed out, and Bergk apparently agreed), 
Bergk also got rid of a passage which would 
tend in favour of the supposition that it was 
only late in life, when he was in Corinth, 
say B.C. 371, that Xenophon put together 
the notes he had taken on the campaign. 
This would be inconsistent with the view put 
forward by Bergk that the Anabasis was 
composed about 392-388. On the one hand, 
says Bergk, the Anabasis must be later than 
Ctesias’ history (to which Xen. refers, I. 
viii. 26), and the date of Ctesias’ history 
(which is quite unknown) is put by Bergk 
about B.c. 390; while on the other hand 
after the peace of Antalcidas, B.c. 387, there 
was no longer reason for the reticence 
observed in I. ii. 21, as to the support given 
by Sparta to Cyrus. The latter argument 
may prove something at any rate as to the 
date of L. ii. 21. It may be doubted whether 
another application of the same considera- 
tions is equally cogent ; that is when Bergk 
applies this assumed necessity of nursing 
the susceptibilities of Persia as the key to 
the troublesome passage in the Hellenics, 
III. i. 12. This is the passage in which Xeno- 
phon mentions an account of the expedition 
to Cyrus written by one Themistogenes ; and 
the trouble it raises is whether Xen. is or 
is not referring to his own work. If he is, 
then of course Themistogenes was Xenophon’s 
pseudonym ; if he is not, why do we never 
hear elsewhere of Themistogenes’ work ? 
Bergk imagined that Xenophon assumed the 
pseudonym in order that the Persian satraps 
of Asia Minor, who according to Bergk knew 
everything that went on in Greece, might 
not be offended against Sparta for harbour- 
ing the author of such an anti-Persian work. 
But, if the satraps knew so much, they would 
know what part Xenophon took in the ex- 
pedition and the retreat—than which the 
publication of the Anabasis could not be a 
more heinous offence. 

There is not room in this notice, already 
too long, to say more as to Bergk’s treat- 
ment of Demosthenes than that he is an 
unqualified admirer of the orator, the states- 
man and the man. He will hear nothing 
against his character. The MHarpalus 
affair was an invention of the enemy. 
Aeschines was corrupt, guilty in the matter 
of the rapazpecBeia, and his statements not 
to be trusted. Indeed Bergk’s enthusiasm 
for Demosthenes leads him to wholly mis- 
understand Aes. in Ces. 173, which he takes 
to be an accusation of senseless extravagance 
against Demosthenes in having given eight 
talents for the Euboean expedition. As re- 
gards Plato, Bergk assigns a large place 
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to the dypada ddéypara of the philosopher. 
In them was his philosophy contained, not in 
his writings which were only répepya. We 
have all his writings indeed, but not all his 
system. What Aristotle, for instance, at- 
tacks is not what we have. As for the 
order of Plato’s works, neither Schleier- 
macher, nor K, F. Hermann, nor Munk 
have solved the difficult question. What 
principle Bergk would have followed is not 
quite clear. Plato began by attacking the 
leading Sophists in the Protagoras, Gorgias. 
Charmides, and Hippias I. and II. (both 
genuine). Whether the Apology and Crito 
were the cause of or the reply to Polycrates’ 
attack upon Socrates is not clear, but they 
were not written immediately after Polycrates’ 
attack. The Phaedo of course completes the 
trilogy ; but the Huthyphro belongs to a 
later period, that of the 7eaetetus (date not 
given). The Phaedrus marks the beginning 
of a new epoch, and contains the Ideas for 
the first time. The Republic and Laws are 
‘ the fruit of riper studies.’ The Jon is dated 
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B.c. 390 and followed closely on the Republic. 


The Luthydemus falls between 378 and 357, 
and was followed by the Sophistes and 
Politicus (the date of which relatively to the 
Republic is misconceived by Susemihl). The 
Parmenides belongs to the very latest 


period. 


Griechische  Litteraturgeschichte, von Dr. 
WitHetm Curist, being the 7th vol. of 
Dr. I. Mutier’s Handbuch der Klassischen 
Altertums-Wissenschaft. Nordlingen : 
Verlag der C. H. Beck’schen Buchhand- 
lung. 12 Mk. 


WueEN a scholar who has done such good 
work on Homer, Demosthenes and Plato, as 
has Dr. Christ, undertakes to write a history 
of Greek literature, it is but reasonable to 
expect a good history. And Dr. Christ’s 
history (to confine ourselves for the present 
to the volume on classical Greek literature) 
is good. It is true that it contains little 
that is new: but this is not to be counted as 
a fault, but rather as an excellence in a 
work, the object of which is rather to state 
what may be regarded as certain than to 
propound novelties. The excellences de- 
manded of a work of this kind are accuracy, 
sobriety, the power of judicious selection and 
a sense of proportion. These qualities are 
characteristic of this history of Greek litera- 
ture. It is accurate throughout ; advocates 
no extreme views, maintains no paradoxes, 
but everywhere displays sober judgment. 
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The facts selected are the facts which ought 
to be given in a history of the kind ; and 
the facts rejected do not include any, as far 
as I have observed, which ought to have been 
stated. The amount of information which 
is packed into the work is indeed wonderful. 
As for proportion, poetry gets the larger 
share (poetry, pp. 1—243, prose, pp. 244— 
375), as is usually the case in histories of 
Greek literature. Demosthenes appropriates 
seventeen out of the forty pages that fall to 
the orators—which seems a large proportion, 
but it is difficult to dismiss Demosthenes. 
Perhaps the ten pages devoted to the life of 
Demosthenes might have been profitably re- 
duced if they had contained less of the 
history of his times. It certainly seems a 
pity to give a couple of pages at the begin- 
ning of the prose section to lists, treaties, 
inscriptions, laws, ete., which are not litera- 
ture, and then to dismiss Herodotus and 
Thucydides with about half a dozen pages 
each. Xenophon again gets ten pages, but in 
importance the ratio of Thucydides or 
Herodotus to Xenophon is not exactly 7 : 10. 
The explanation of the greater amount of 
space occupied by Xenophon is that Dr. 
Christ thinks it necessary to give a short 
sketch of every work of an author : whence 
Euripides, again, fills twice as much space as 
Aeschylus in Dr. Christ’s book, though 
scarcely in the eyes of the world. It is how- 
ever difficult to know what to do in cases of 
this kind, and even Dr. Christ does not 
attempt to sketch the arguments of all 
Demosthenes’ speeches. Apart from these 
instances, however, and they are cases where 
opinions may reasonably differ, the parts of 
the work are well-proportioned. 

The book on the other hand has the de- 
fects of its qualities. It is, if anything, 
rather too full of facts. With the very best 
will, one cannot say that the book is inter- 
esting. This is not because Dr. Christ can- 
not on occasion write what is interesting, and 
put it attractively : passages in the Introduc- 
tion and elsewhere are proof. It must 
therefore be over-conscientiousness and a 
touch of the mania for saying everything. 
The book is not big enough or full enough to 
serve as a book of reference ; and it is too 
full to be easy or attractive reading. Again, 
sober as Dr. Christ is, and much as sobriety 
of judgment is to be valued, we occasionally 
regret that Dr. Christ is content simply to 
adopt, under acknowledgment, or to reject 
some one else’s view. Thus he thinks. Prof. 
Sayce’s propositions as to the credibility of 
Herodotus doubtful, but does not indicate 
wherein ; or he contents himself with simply 
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following Diels (Herm. 22, 411) in declaring 
for the genuineness of all the fragments of 
Hecataeus ; or adopts Verici’s explanation of 
Aristotle’s remark: Kai orov- 
Sadrepov ioropias éoriv. Perhaps 
after all it is necessary not only to give 
results which the pupil may safely learn, but 
also to let him see the processes by which 
they are reached. In the matter of refer- 
ences, Dr. Christ has hit the happy mean. 
Without pretending to the exhaustiveness of 
Sittl, he does give a very excellent introduc- 
tion to the literature on each author. He 
even is able to refer to English work. Thus 
he knows Prof. Jebb’s Attic Orators (though 
not his Sophocles), Grote’s Plato but not 
Jowett’s (nor his 7hucydides, nor his Politics, 
nor Newman's). He knows the work of 
Payne-Knight on Homer, though not of 
Leaf. As for Aeschylus, Sophocles, Thucy- 
dides, Demosthenes, and Aristotle—English 
work on these authors seems not to have the 
Continental reputation attained by Bentley, 
Blaydes and Sayce. 

Literary criticism is such a volatile essence, 
and is apt to suffer so much when repro- 
duced by a pupil, that it is probably wise in 
Dr. Christ to have avoided it as a rule in a 
work designed mainly for young students. 
Still we could have wished that he had found 
a few words to say about Herodotus ; for if, 
as Dr. Christ believes, the work of Herodo- 
tus was made up out of originally indepen- 
dent treatises (Adyo. Tlepouxoi, 
Avédiol, SxvOrxoi, Sapror, ete.), it is all the 
more incumbent on the believer in this 
theory to find some words of praise for the 
marvellous art with which these unconnected 
and self-complete works have been welded into 
an harmonious unity. The skill with which 
Herodotus keeps in hand the various threads 
of his history, the tact which saves him from 
ever dwelling too long at a time on any single 
one, the raconteur’s power of never allowing 
the interest to flag, are powers which if the 
new theory be true are the more not the less 
wonderful. It will be time enough to deny 
the existence or to speak of the thread of 
connection running through the history as 
loose, when the new criticism has advanced 
a stage further, and has come to deny the 
unity of the authorship of the work. Mean- 
while, how the new theory helps us to under- 
stand the composition of the work does not 
seem quite clear. It starts on the assump- 
tion that the work could not have been de- 
signed for recitation as a whole, and ends 
with the admission that Herodotus spent 
much time and labour on giving unity to it. 
If the conditions of recitation were such as 
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did not admit of the work being produced as 
a whole, why all this toil of introducing cross- 
references, and of unifying works which 
could only be produced separately? If on 
the other hand the conditions did admit of 
the recitation of the History as a whole, the 
assumption on which the theory is based 
gives way. From this dilemma there is 
indeed one way of escape, that is to maintain 
that the original Adyou were unified into the 
present whole at a period when a reading 
public existe¢—which was not, I think, much 
before B.c. 420 at the earliest. In this con- 
nection I note that Dr. Christ does not 
realise that classical Greek literature was 
oral ; and I think that he over-estimates the 
amount of reading done in classical times. 
It is I think not without its significance that 
one of the earliest notices we have of the 
existence of a book-trade (Xen. An. VII. v. 
14) is one that indicates the existence of a 
foreign trade in books. Here we have, I 
take it, the origin of the book-trade—in the 
desire of the colonies to share the literary 
pleasures of Athens. The resident Athen- 
ian did not need to read Aeschylus, nor did 
the Sicilian of MHiero’s time; for the 
tragedian’s plays were produced before them. 
But when Euripides chose to confine himself 
to Athens or not to venture further away 
than Macedonia, the inhabitant of Sicily was 
in straits for literature. It was not books 
that were exported in the Sicilian Expedition. 
The prisoners however served as well. But 
the demand for books, whether of the play 
or what not, was not confined to Sicily, 
where literature and art had been safely 
planted by Hiero, and where manuscripts 
were multiplied (e.g. those of Herodotus and 
Epicharmus, probably for exportation, of 
Theognis, probably for the home market) : 
the Greek, whom trade banished to the bar- 
barous shores of the inhospitable Euxine, 
even in his exile at Salmydessus and beyond, 
longed for the intellectual life of Athens, and 
got books exported to him to satisfy his 
yearning. In the same way, if Isocrates 
and Demosthenes published their speeches, it 
was for circulation in the Peloponnese rather 
than in Athens. That books should be im- 
ported into Athens was the less necessary 
because most men of letters found their way 
thither in person. Thus even after the rise 
of a book-trade, Greek literature continued 
to be oral. For living artists the living word 
continued to be the best, and practically the 
sole means of publication; though in the 
orchestra (not in the theatre) the works of 
philosophers, such as Anaxagoras, and his- 
torians, such as Herodotus, were on sale 
after the death of the authors. 
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As regards arrangement, Dr. Christ, with 
a right perception of the course of evolution 
followed by Greek literature, has properly pre- 
ferred to treat the forms of literature in the 
order in which they appeared, rather than 
to take authors in a chronological order 
without regard to the kind of literature they 
produced. Inthe Introduction indeed he 
seems to think that philosophy should be 
taken before oratory, but in the body of the 
work he wisely and soundly places the 
orators before the philosophers. The relation 
of philosophy to history and oratory is un- 
doubtedly that of the drama to epic and 
lyric. 

As regards the problems of Greek literature. 
e.g. the Homeric question or the order of 
the Platonic writings, Dr. Christ takes a 
most hopeful point of view. The latter 
problem is by no means insoluble, perhaps 
not far from solution. It may be confidently 
asserted that the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo 
were composed after the death of Socrates 
(399); the Menosoon after 395; the Symposium 
soon after 385; the Laws and 7imaeus after 
the Republic ; the Sophistes and Politicus after 
the Theaetetus ; the Theaetetus after 392 ; the 
Euthydemus after the Phaedrus. As for the 
Homeric question there are signs of recon- 
ciliation between the opposing parties. ‘ No 
sensible man at the present day is purely 
Unitarian or purely Wolfian.’ The Wolfians 
indeed have made some advances, it may be 
conceded, for even a Unitarian cannot object 
much to a Wolfian who believes, as some 
apparently do, that our //iad consists of an 
‘ original’ J/iad, plus considerable interpola- 
tions inserted by Homer. However there 
are three points, it seems, on which even 
reasonable men for the present may differ : 
first, as to the authorship of the original 
lays of which our Jliad and Odyssey are 
amalgamations (they may or may not be all 
by the same author); second, as to the in- 
consistencies in the poems (which may or may 
not be considered so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authors); and 
third, as to the extent to which we are to 
suppose diaskewasts to have been at work on 
the poems. I will only observe that in deal- 
ing with the first point Dr. Christ starts from 
what I must maintain to be the wholly 
erroneous assumption that in the epic period 
a great poem never could be recited as a 
whole ; that single lays alone were demanded 
and sung. It might as reasonably be main- 
tained that at the present day a three volume 
novel could never be produced because it is 
impossible to read the whole at a single 
sitting. If a novel can be put down one day 
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and resumed the next, so the bard at the 
court of the good king Alcinous could break 
off his recitation one evening to resume it 
the next. 

If the first volume of Dr. Christ’s work 
is good, the second is excellent. For he has 
written a history of Greek literature in a 
sense in which few writers but Schill and 
Nicolai can claim to have done: that is, he 
has not confined himself to classical Greek 
literature, but in his second volume has 
carried the history on to the time of Justin- 
ian. This is indeed a task to have performed ; 
and the gratitude of all scholars is due to 
one who has thus patiently and laboriously 
put together the results of all the work that 
has been recently done in this wide field. 
We could have wished that Dr. Christ had 
told us more about the general tendencies 
and characteristics of the period with which 
he deals, for what he does give us is good ; 
but in a department where so little has been 
done towards a history of the literature, we 
cannot quarrel with one who gives us so 
much trustworthy information. And this 
volume is decidedly much more interesting 
than the first volume: the author is less 


chary of aesthetic judgments, and the work 


is the better for it. There is the same 
sobriety of judgment here as in the first 
volume, and it inspires confidence: he does 
not vilify Pausanias, he appreciates the 
worthiness of Plutarch, and as for Lucian, 
he waxes so sympathetic as to call him ‘ our 
young Semite.’ Of course Heine too was 
Semite, satirist, and sceptic. Heine, like 
Lucian, forsook the law for literature. Both 
spent their lives out of their native country. 
Neither had much respect for religion. Both 
studied philosophy and ridiculed philosophers. 
The parallel must have suggested itself to 
Dr. Christ, though he has refrained from 
drawing it out in detail, in accordance with 
his determination (expressed in his Preface) 
to avoid excursions into the region of the 
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A Latin Grammar for Schools: Part IL, 
Syntax. By E. A. SonnenscnHern. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1889. 


Proressor SonnENScHEIN’s Latin Grammar 
belongs to a series of parallel grammars 
which are designed to save time, and to lead 
to clearer conceptions, inthe study of the five 
languages which the educated Occidental is 
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comparative history of literature. One small 
point however: he speaks of the epi rijs 
Supins Geod and the epi dorpoAoyins as ‘the 
feeble productions of a superstitious mind, 
written in the Ionic dialect.’ I do not know 
about the repi dorpoAoyins ; nor, where I am 
writing, is there a Lucian to be had; but I 
think I can trust my memory so much as to 
say on the strength of it that the epi ris 
Svpins Oeot is certainly neither the produc- 
tion of a superstitious mind nor feeble ; but 
an amusing parody not only of the dialect, 
but of the style, credulity and avidity for 
the marvellous, of Herodotus. 

Finally, Dr. Christ has set a good example 
to the writers of histories of Greek litera- 
ture by providing as illustrations (some kind 
of ‘ process’) pictures of the busts or statues 
of twenty-one Greek authors. That the 
busts have been selected well and carefully, 
and artistically copied is guaranteed by the 
fact that the selection was made by, and the 
busts were copied under the care of, Prof. 
Heinr. von Brunn and Dr. Julius. Notwith- 
standing, I think that the Capitoline would 
have supplied better busts of Thucydides 
and Hippocrates than Holkham Hall of the 
former, and the Villa Albani of the latter. 
The Holkham Hall Thucydides is too Greek 
in feature to be the son of Olorus; and the 
Capitoline Hippocrates has much more the 
air of a physician than has the bust from 
the Villa Albani. It is, I think, in the 
Capitoline also that there is a striking bust 
of Aristotle, not with the furrowed brow, 
lines of thought, and attitude, too cleverly 
designed to be convincing, of the statue in the 
Palazzo Spada, but with the smooth forehead 
of a youthful abbé and the eloquent mouth 
of a French bishop—a rendering so contrary 
to expectation that it is difficult to believe it 
is an invention. Whereas the first thought 
suggested by the statue of the Palazzo is 
that it is too good to be true. 

F. B. JEvons. 
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expected to attack. This end is to be at- 
tained through ‘ uniformity of classification 
and terminology, uniformity of scope, and 
uniformity of size and type.’ 

We have, then, to examine the volume 
before us with reference to three points: 1. 
the merits of the idea of such a parallelism; 
2. the merits of the general plan which has 
been adopted under that idea ; 3. the merits 
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of the treatment of the particular language 
here dealt with. 

It needs no proof that the idea of parallel- 
ism is an excellent one. The fundamental 
linguistic conceptions are common to all 
languages of our family, and, except in the 
case of young students of extraordinary 
ability, nothing but danger of confusion is 
to be secured by a change of nomenclature 
and arrangement corresponding to no change 
of phenomena. While there is this need of 
improvement in these points, and while it is 
true that the boldest experiments are likely 
to be made in isolated grammars, yet con- 
servative experimentation on a large scale 
has a value hardly less great. 

We may at once dismiss the first part of 
our task with the statement that this happy 
idea of parallelism is happily carried out. 

Whatever be the value of the treatment 
adopted (to this point we come presently), 
that treatment is applied, so far as the 
series has yet progressed,with tLoroughgoing 
skill. Not only are the corresponding deti- 
nitions, corresponding rules, etc., identical in 
the various grammars, but even the ex- 
amples chosen are to a remarkable extent 
parallel. 

Points 2 and 3 may be dealt with together; 
for our criticism of the treatment of the 
Latin Syntax, so far as it touches matters 
of general arrangement and terminology, 
will obviously bear upon the whole series. 

The book opens with an introduction of 
four pages, in which certain terms common 
to all the grammars of the series are defined. 
Then follows a division of syntax into two 
parts, according to the two questions which 
it has to answer, namely : 

1. How are sentences and parts of senten- 
ces expressed 

2. How are words and their forms used ? 

Part I. then will deal with constructions 
as they present themselves to the student of 
the written sentence—the sentence as an 
accomplished fact ; while Part If. will deal 
with constructions as they present them- 
selves to the student of the various functions 
of this and that case, this and that mode, 
etc. The second Part, it will be seen, corre- 
sponds to the greater part of the syntax as 
presented in most grammars, while the first 
Part is a very considerable expansion of the 
ordinary introductory matter upon the 
simple and the complex sentence, the subject 
and the predicate, and the agreement of 
adjectives, nouns and verbs. For example, 
the treatment in Part I. of the third form of 
the predicate (that which is made up of verb 
and object) includes details about verbs that 
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take the accusative, verbs that take the geni- 
tive, verbs that take the dative, verbs that 
take the ablative, and verbs that take infini- 
tive ; andthe treatment of the variouskindsof 
sentences, simple and complex, includes such 
matters as the expression of prohibitions, 
concessions, deliberative questions, temporal 
clauses, causal clauses, final and consecutive 
clauses, conditions, ete. 

Now it is evident at once that, if each 
of these parts is fully treated, the two will 
be absolutely co-extensive. Whatever occurs 
in the one must, somewhere or other, occur 
in the other. But such a plan would require 
too much space ; and—stronger objection 
still—the repetition of a multitude of par- 
ticulars would have a confusing effect. 

It follows that one of these parts should 
contain all details, and the other should, so 
far as possible, omit details—should be in 
short a résumé from a changed point of view. 
In determining which part should be com 
plete, and which should be in summary, 
one must be guided by two considerations. 
(1) If possible, the part which exhibits 
details in organic connection should be the 
fuller, for only in such an exhibit can 
details be understood by the learner. (2) 
If possible, the easier part should precede. 
Both considerations would seem to require 
that the part which deals with the functions 
of cases, modes, tenses, etc., should come 
first. That part alone can deal with con- 
structions in organic connections, for in it 
are explained, one at a time and in their 
mutual relations, the phenomena which in 
the other part are brought together from 
here and there: and that part must also, for 
the same reason, be the easier. We should 
expect then that the treatment of the cases, 
modes, etc., would precede, and that the treat- 
ment for this part would be complete, leav- 
ing to the other part the province of 
summarizing. 

Professor Sonnenschein’s plan differs from 
these results in both points. The treatment 
of cases, etc. forms the second part instead of 
the first ; and instead of the one part being 
treated in completeness and the other in 
summary, neither is complete and neither is 
in summary. Verbs governing the dative 
are treated in § 327 of Part I., but for the 
treatment of verbs which, compounded with 
prepositions or adverbs, become capable of 
taking a dative, the student is referred to 
§ 418 of Part II. On the other hand, con- 
ditional sentences are treated fully in § 353 
seq. of Part I., while in the second part they 
are covered in two lines in a true summary of 
the uses of the subjunctive. We regret this, 
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for the service which Professor Sonnenschein 
has rendered in thus distinguishing and in- 
sisting upon the importance of the two 
aspects of a treatment of syntax is so great 
that we could wish to see the plan carried 
through under the most favourable circum- 
stances. 

If we accept his plan, however, we must 
at once concede that it is skilfully carried 
out. In the summaries, his results are 
especially happy, e.g. in his treatment of the 
powers of the participle (§547), and of the 
ablative absolute (§361+). These two sections 
are a model of clearness, completeness, and 
brevity, and they show the hand of the 
practised teacher. That same hand is also 
shown in various ‘notes énd cautions,’ e.g. 
on the ambiguity of meaning of questions in 
the indirect discourse, owing to the falling 
together of the ordinary question and the 
deliberative question ($ 370 t and § 499b); on 
the ways in which the Latin supplies the want 
of a perfect active participle (§ 552) ; on the 
various ways of rendering the English 
‘without’ with a verbal noun (§ 538); on the 
ambiguity of the English ‘past’ tense (§ 486). 

On the constructive side there are also a 
number of excellent features. The phrase 
chosen is sometimes especially happy, as, 
for example, in the case of ‘ rejected reason’ 
and ‘true reason’ for subjunctive and indica- 
tive clauses with non quod sed quia. The 
distinction of five forms of the predicate 
(simple verb, verb with predicate adjective 
or noun, verb with object, verb with two 
direct objects, and verb with direct object 
and predicate adjective or noun) must be 
accepted as sound. It is a pleasure also to 
find a recognition of the gnomic perfect, a 
use which most grammars fail to notice. I 
hesitate to add a commendation of the treat- 
ment of the constructions with cum and of 
the tenses of the subjunctive, since Professor 
Sonnenschein, in his preface, expresses obli- 
gations to my papers on these subjects. 
From my study of the ewm-constructions he 
has only taken (besides a few notes) the 
nomenclature ‘ clause of date’ for the indi- 
cative cwm-clause, and ‘ clause of situation’ 
for the subjunctive clause. His work, too, 
was apparently too far advanced to allow 
of a treatment of the latter in its organic 
connection. With the results of my study 
of the ‘sequence’ he is so far in accord 
that—to speak now as an advocate rather 
than as a judge—I know of no other treat- 
ment that seems to me so just. The meanings 
of the tenses of the subjunctive are stated, 
and in such a form that the statement 
would be understood as true both for inde- 
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pendent and for dependent constructions, 
An occasional note enforces the same view, 
as, e.g., under the head of final clauses ($350), 
the note ‘the present subjunctive expresses 
a present or future purpose, the imperfect 
expresses a past purpose.’ Similarly my 
phrase ‘ point of view’ is employed. Yet, 
on the other hand, there is nothing that any 
opponent of my view could object to. For 
the words ‘adjusted’ and ‘ governing’ in 
the dictum ‘the time of the subordinate 
clause may be either (A) adjusted to the 
point of view of the governing clause, or 
(B) independent of the point of view of 
the governing clause,’ saves all that a belief 
in the sequence desires. The word ‘ sequence’ 
itself is retained in § 515, and the ‘ general 
rule for sequence’ in § 522 is quite in the 
prevailing manner. While, then, I am 
glad to see what I regard as a gain in the 
treatment, no one that holds to the tradi- 
tional view could find anything to which 
to object. 

After these commendations which might 
easily be extended, a few points are to be 
mentioned in which I should dissent from 
the author, either as regards substance or 
as regards expression. 

Dicat aliquis and the like seem to be not 
‘modest assertions’ like crediderim (S§340 
and 498), but survivals of a true potential, 
that is, the use of the subjunctive in the 
sense of fiert potest ut In final and 
consecutive clauses ($$350, 352, 354), qui and 
ut are toomuch separated. The rule in $364 
reads ‘the subjunctive is used in Relative 
Clauses equivalent to- Final, Consecutive, 
Causal, or Concessive clauses,’ etc. But in 
an example like misit legatos qui pacem 
peterent, qui peterent cannot be called the 
equivalent of a final clause, since it is, 
directly and in itself, a final clause. We 
prefer the treatment of Mr. Roby, who, 
under both final and concessive clauses, 
deals with gui first, and with wt afterward. 
In the phrase (indicative conditional:-clauses, 
§353, A.) ‘those in which the If-clause does 
not imply anything as to the fulfilment of 
the condition,’ the word ‘fulfilment’ as 
applied to such a case as ‘if you are right, I 
am wrong’ is inappropriate, though I find it 
elsewhere, e.g. in Allen and Grenough’s 
grammar. The form of the rule is also not 
happy, namely ‘In class A the if-clause 
takes the Indicative.’ A rule should be 
complete and intelligible in itself. Nor is 
the statement in regard to the mode in 
general conditions full enough, viz, ($354, 
obs. 1) ‘ general conditions, 7.e. conditions 1n 
which “if” = “if ever,” are usually expressed 
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by an indicative ; occasionally by the sub- 
junctive.’ Even beginners ought to learn that 
general conditions in Ciceronian Latin were 
commonly ' expressed by the same mode as 
particular conditions of the same nature, 
with the (very important) exception that a 
second person singular, used in an indefinite 
sense, was always in the subjunctive. In 
§358, the rule ‘Quamquam takes the indic- 
ative: guamvis, licet, ut, and quum “although” 
take the Subjunctive in prose’ is a depart- 
ure from the author’s prevailing plan of 
making clear the reasons for the usages 
which he is stating. 

Professor Sonnenschein’s treatment of 
conditional clauses is based upon a special 
tenet which readers of Vol. I. of the Classical 
Review will remember in connection with a 
discussion between him and Mr. Roby. On 
this matter, to touch upon which would carry 
me beyond reasonable bounds, I hope to 
offer certain evidence later. 

A few things are omitted which, even in 
a grammar made avowedly for beginners, 
would seem worthy of mention, for example, 
the use of the future indicative as an indirect 
command, the use of the past tenses of the 
indicative with dum, donec, and quod, where 
the main and the subordinate act fill the 
same time, the use of the imperative with 
quin. 

I regret the retention of the spelling guwm. 
Over the retention of the English 7 it is 
probably too early yet to sorrow overmucb. 
That letter has a mercantile value, and it 
is much easier to despise it when you are 
writing a review than when you are writing 
a grammar. One may, however, be per- 


1So beginners. But for more advanced students a 
collections of examples of subjunctive general con- 
ditions in Varro, Catullus, Caesar, and Cicero, put 
together from various sources in my paper on the 
Cum-constructions, shows the need of a modification 
of the received opinion. 
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mitted to pray to outlive it. I am sorry too 
that the quantity of the vowel is not marked 
in syllables ‘ long by position.’ Such matters 
are not of supreme importance ; but, on the 
other hand, the young pupil learns to pro- 
nounce the vowel in the way in which the 
Romans pronounced it as easily as he learns 
to pronounce it in the way in which they did 
not pronounce it—provided only that the 
makers of his books set him and his teachers 
right at the outset. It is not more difficult 
to commit to memory cédo, cédere, céssi, 
céssum than to commit to memory cédo, 
cédere, céssi, céssum ; while no superior claims 
can be urged for the incorrect pronuncia- 
tion. 

A great gain in clearness is secured by 
the system, now for some time universal in 
American grammars, of marking only long 
vowels, the absence of a mark over a vowel 
being an indication of shortness. 

In conclusion, two convictions are left in 
the mind of the critic ; the one that, what- 
ever he himself might desire to change, a 
student brought up upon the set of grammars 
to which this one belongs could not fail to 
have fundamental grammatical ideas very 
clearly and firmly fixed in his mind; the 
other that it is a pity that considerations of 
economy should make it necessary ever to 
stereotype a grammar. No kind of work 
admits of the file to a higher degree, and 
there is no kind of work upon which, if the 
conditions of printing were favourable, it 
would be easier to bring a number of files to 
bear, year after year, in the hands of the 
users of the book. 

Yet, in this matter too, our author has set 
a good, though a partial, example; for I 
understand that, after the lapse of a year, 
the stereotyped edition is but now printing. 


W. G. Hate, 


Cornell University. 


Arriani tay per’ libri septimi frag- 
menta edidit RicARDUS REITZENSTEIN. Breslau, 
1888. 8vo. pp. 36. (Breslauer philologische 
Abhandiungen, Bd. Ill. Heft. iii.) 


THe editor examined in the Vatican during the 
summer of 1886 and the winter following a codex 
rescriptus or palimpsest (Graec. 495), two of the 
obliterated leaves of which especially attracted his 
attention. This brochure (pp. 5-13) gives the results 
of his reading, 28 x 4 lines, more or less fragmentary : 
pp. 14-22 contain several ingenious conjectures for 
supplementing the lacunae: on pp. 23-30 the text 
of the two fragments is reprinted continuously, with 
NO. XXIX. VOL. III. 


references to show the similarity of the language to 
that of Arrian. The subject of the fragments is con- 
cerned with the troubles immediately following the 
death of Alexander, and the remainder of this able 
little monograph goes to show, chiefly from the evidence 
of Photius Bibl. 61. p. 69 A—72 B, <ed. Bekker>, 
compared with the text of the fragments, that we 
have here the first genuine fragments from the work 
of Arrian epitomised by Photius 2. c. The method is 
sound and the argument appears convincing. The 
fragments add several small points to the epitome 
and other authorities ; the editor specially emphasises 
the relations of Antigonus, Menander, Eumenes and 
Perliccas to one another, just before the death of the 
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last named, as a point elucidated by the fragments ; 
but the net gain is not large, and the editor ruefully 
describes his find as doloris irritamentum magis 
quam solacium, our dolour being for the loss of 
Arrian’s ten books. The monograph itself, however, 
is a good illustration of the essential unity of the 
classical disciplines : decipherment, textual criticism 
and reconstruction, literary composition and historical 
method all combining to establish a case. 
R. W. Macan. 


De argumenti dispositione in satiris ix.—xvi. 
Iuvenalis, by J.Gyiuinc. Lundae: MDCCCLXXXIX. 


THE object of this little treatise of 150 pages is to 
trace the sequence of thought in each of the last 
eight of Juvenal’s satires, and this is done with 
especial reference to the doubts thrown on the genu- 
ineness of most of them by Ribbeck. In the course 
of the argument the author has occasion to discuss 
the meaning of a good many passages and sometimes 
to handle the question of various readings and emen- 
dations. His remarks on the sequence of topics and 
ideas are always sensible, but they do not seem to 
contain anything very new or striking. A reader not 
familiar with all the German Juvenal literature of 
late years will find here and there something on some 
particular passage that will be of interest to him. 
Among original suggestionsof Herr Gylling’s own may 
be mentioned two on Satire xi. He thinks that ‘in 
magno’ in 148 has arisen by error from ‘mangone’ 
in the preceding line and represents some adjective 
agreeing with it. The end of the satire from 193 
onwards he rearranges with some ingenuity, but in a 
by no means convincing way, so as to get over the 
difficulty of explaining ‘ac mihi pace &c.’ in 195—196. 
As against Ribbeck, he thinks we should allow for a 
considerable interval of time after Satire ix. and 
denies the existence of any difference in style and 
tone sufficient to make us believe in diversity of 
authorship. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


Uber die Aussprache des Griechischen. Von 
Frigpricu Buass. Dritte, umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Berlin 1888, Pp. viii-140. 


THE third edition of Dr. Blass’s indispensable work 
is not essentially altered from the second. As he 
says himself in the preface, he has altered nothing 
in principle, but only made the additions required by 
new investigations. He has further added an index 
(‘ better late than never’), and an appendix commu- 
nicated by M. Psichari, consisting of the Lord’s 
Prayer in Romaic, with a transcription in Roman 
letters and notes on the sounds. Happily, M. 
Psichari has given true Romaic, not cooked modern 
Greek. To what language would the ordinary 
Englishmen assign ‘Sabé% k’é mi sixdrnimé 
dis &mdrtiés’ ? 

The line quoted above, and every passage in which 
Dr. Blass tries to represent a pronunciation to our 
eyes, irresistibly suggest the question why, when we 
want to represent sounds with scientific precision, we 
should be left to the imperfect makeshift of alphabetic 
writing. So long as the only alternative was ‘visible 
speech, ’ we were well-advised to cling to ‘close and 
open 0,’ ‘¢ inclining towards 7,’ ‘g as in North-ger- 
man sagen, ’ and all the rest of the phantoms which 
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darken our books on phonetics. But at last the 
phonograph has come to show usa more excellent 
way. We ought to have a phonographic code drawn 
up by an international committee, and a set of fac- 
similes in every university library—nay in every 
school where a modern language is taught—so that 
our author could write down ‘no : 127,’ and we could go 
to the instrument and grind out ‘127’, secure that we 
heard exactly what he meant. Will not some of our 
Philologicial Societies take up the work? Ours at 
Oxford has just spent its savings on the Herculanean 
papyri, but there must be some other in possession 
of a surplus. 

None of Dr. Blass’s views are changed, and several 
of them are strengthened. The evidence for ¢ as oc 
in central Greece receives a few fresh particulars ; but 
on the other hand there is a more distinct admission 
of 30 for Lesbos, and do or ra is recognized as the only 
possible pronunciation for Crete, while the sonant 
spirant (English that) is suggested for Elis. The 
Beeoto-Thessalian spelling is still regarded as indi- 
cating a more modernized pronunciation than the rest 
of the Greek world, with no mention of the view 
which makes it an effort to indicate the common 
Greek change of pronunciation by a change of 
written sign (just as the Germans mark the change 
from the medieval @ and ¢ to aw and ez, while the 
English have made the same change, but let their 
spelling stand still). The Cretan inscriptions are 
brought in to confirm the view of the Laconian @ as 
the surd spirant (English thing); but the evidence 
from the fragments of Alkman, which suggests a 
restriction of the spirant to certain cases, is more 
fully discussed and made to yield a more definite 
result. 

Perhaps the most interesting addition is an emen- 
dation of Plato (Cratylus 412 A, 437 A), introduced 
to prove that the rough breathing was consciously 
recognized in the fourth century. I will translate 
the whole passage (p. 93). ‘Moreover the Platon‘c 
Cratylus contains two important passages, imperfectly 
preserved but unmistakable. Socrates derives the 
word émorhun (1) first, taking the Heraclitean view, 
from érouat, which would make it émorhun ; (2) but 
afterwards, adopting the Eleatic stand-point, from 
fornut, making it éx-iorhun. The former is thus 
expressed in the present text : 81d 5 éuBdAdAovtas dei 
7d el} emorhuny dvoud¢ew, and the latter thus: 
bpOdrepdvy eotw domep viv abtod apxhy A€yew 
MaAAov (€xB. text) 7d et! emorhun, 
GAAG Thy avr) ev ev 7G 
iata. Since éuBddAdew often occurs in the Cratylus 
with the meaning ‘insertion of a letter,’ and the 
letter here inserted is the aspirate, it follows that the 
grammatical object of éu8déAdAovras in both passages 
must have been the name of the aspirate. Therefore 
I conjecture that the sign F was already known to 


Plato, as a mapdonuov above the line, and that its 
name, corresponding to its shape, was the first half 
of jira, that is #. According, if +d # (or 7d F) is 
substituted for 7d e: in both places, I consider the 
many times maltreated passages to be thereby 


restored. 
T. C. Snow. 


1 €: is of course the true Greek name of the letter 
which we traditionally call é yAdy (Blass, p. 12). 
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GRAMMATICAL GENDER.—In his interesting notice 

of two more or less recent essays on this subject, Mr. 

Wheeler seems to have omitted all reference to what 
is not only, as far as I know, the latest suggestion in 

regard to it, but is certainly the most striking and 
likely to obtain a very wide currency. He refers to 
the theory of Johannes Schmidt (Pluralbildungen 
der Indog. Neutra), that the neut. pl. -@ was 
identical with the ‘feminine’ -é and originally 
possessed a collective and abstractive signification, 
as ‘confirming’ Brugmann’s view, namely, that 
the distinction between the -d- and -d- suffixes had 
originally no connexion with the distinction of 
physical sex. Every one will sympathise with Mr. 
Wheeler’s plea that the evidence of other families of 
language than the Indo-European should be collected 
and examined as an important factor in determining 
a more or less a priori question such as that of the 
origin of Gender : at the same time we need not surely 
discredit or overlook such conclusions as are sug- 
gested by investigations within our own province. 
In the last words of the chapter on the Meaning of 
the Indo-European Noun-sullixes (Grundriss Il. 1, 
§ 158, p. 448) Brugmann suggests an exceedingly 
attractive inference from the double use of -d- -d- 
forms in both an adjectival and an abstract substan- 
tival sense (Gr. nodxuos: jovxia, Lat. repulsus: re- 
pulsa); namely that 2 was the distinction between 
these two uses that was originally expressed by the 
difference between the -o- and the -a- suffixes. It is 
worded with his characteristic self-distrust, and 
therefore should be quoted exactly. ‘ Wir glaubten 
leugnen zu miissen (S. 100 f., 429 f.), dass diese Suffixe, 
ausser in einem verhiltnissmissig kleinen Kreise von 
Wortern (wie lat. equo-s, equa), mit dem animali- 
schen Sexus je etwas zu thun hatten, und michten hier 
nur noch fragen, ob nicht gerade die in Rede stehende 
Doppelfunction auf die Grundbedeutung der o- und 
a- Sufixe Licht zu werfen gecignet sei.’ ‘In discuss- 
ing the o- and @- suffixes we were led to the conclu- 
sion that except in a comparatively small group of 
words (¢.g. Lat. eqguo-s, equa), they had no connexion 
whatever with the distinction of animal sex. A 
further consideration may now perhaps be suggested. 
Is it not precisely in the variation of meaning we 
have been discussing in this section that we must 
look for light on the original signification of the o- 
and suflixes ?’ 

It will be seen then that Johannes Schmidt’s theory 
lends direct support to this suggestion, and every one, 
I think, must admit that the latter’s fundamental 
contention is fully established, ¢.c. that the original 
meaning of the neut. pl. -@ was that of a collective 
noun (loca as opposed to locus, to aitos), 
passing into a more abstract idea (rod matpds Ta 
giatata, Kuvav yévoiro). The history of 
the forms of the neuter plural in Greek, Slavonic and 
Zend render this practically certain, and the paral- 
lel which he cites of the Semitic plurales fracti 
seems extremely close. If we further accept his iden- 
tification of this neut. pl. suffix with the -d- of 
feminine nouns, we may regard Brugmann’s sugges- 
tion as fairly demonstrated. 

R. Seymour Conway. 


* * 
* 


CicEro Pro Cluentio § 180.—In reference to a note 
by Mr. S. G. Owen on this passage in the Classical 
Keview for October, I should like to be allowed to 
publish some words on the matter which occur in a 
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letter I had in Nov. 1887 from the lamented Prof. 
Davies of Gaiway—‘‘ Also about the brace-and-bit 
business performed by Dr. Strato. I found out the 
Latin for ‘ brace-and-bit’ in Pliny’s Nat. Hist. about 
four years ago [Zerebra Gallica, Plin. N. H. xv. 
25). I am ‘of the same opinion still’ about my 
critical emendations in the Cluentiana and so about 
‘dentatam et tortuosam.’ Both words are wrong. 
‘Dentatam’ would mean ‘with teeth all round 
at regular distances,’ but a bit has only two teeth, 
one at each end of its diameter. ‘Tortuosam’ would 
mean ‘ having a tortuous motion, whose curves crossed 
and intertwined irregularly.’ The motion of a 
carpenter’s ‘bit’ is all in the same plane circle. If 
Cicero had known what he was talking about, he 
would have said something like ‘bidentem et versa- 
tilem.’ I cannot suppose him to have used those two 
quite wrong words. He was sufficiently clear, for a 
lawyer, in saying serrula ‘a sort of saw.’ Lest you 
should imagine that Dr. S. did not use a brace-and- 
bit to make his hole in the bottom of that trunk, and 
think that he may have used a ponderous sledge- 
hammer or a chisel and mallet, I may say that betore 
making up my mind fully about the point, I consulted 
a master-carpenter and builder, as to whether he 
knew any way of punching a round hole in wood 
except with a brace-and-bit and then a fine saw. He 
told me that he did not. The trunk had to look as 
if it had not been touched.” For my own part, I 
doubt Mr. Owen’s translation of tortwosam as the 
equivalent of adwncum, and of each as practically 
meaning ‘ rounded’ or ‘ circular’ ; and after also re- 
sorting to a master-carpenter I have no faith in his 
burglar’s tool. The modern burglar, it seems, uses a 
modification of the brace-and-bit, in which not a saw 
but a bit is fixed, with one arm (or tooth) made to 
slide out, so as to be able to describe and cut a circle 
round the other tooth as pivot: on the principle of a 
pair of compasses. I believe some such two-toothed 
instrument was used, probably the worse for wear 
when it reached the cheap-jack : and Cicero calls it 
‘a sort of saw with teeth curving in on every edge and 
twisted out of shape,’ the words in italics being what 
is inaccurate in statement. 
W. Y. FAusseEr. 


Tuc. ii. 43.—av5pav yap empavav yi Taos. 
These words occur in what is said by Thucydides to 
‘have been the sort of speech that was uttered by 
Perikles €deye rordde). It struck me 
long ago that they may be taken from a play, and be 
the substance of an iambic line which may have run 
thus: avipav empavar éor yh tapos. 


JoHN HoskyNs-ABRAHALL, 
* * 
* 


ETyMOLOGY OF :—The time-honoured ety- 
mology of uorxds, adulterer, from the root meigh, 
migh, ‘ mingere,’ which appears in Gr.6-utx-€, Skt. 
méhati, Lat. mi-n-g-o, Goth. maihstus, Lithuanian 
myz-ti, Armenian mizé, has never been called in 
question, and is quoted with tacit approval by 
Gustav Meyer (Gr. Grammatik? 114). So 
certain has the etymology been considered that it has 
often been used asasupport for the theory that German 
‘Hure’ and ‘harnen’ are in origin identical. So 
Grimm (Deutsches Wértcrbuch sub Hure) : *‘ Doch ist, 
wie porxés auf dulxew, mingere, zuriickfuhrt, sicher 
HH 2 
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enger Zusammenhang des Wortes mit Har-n, Urina, 
und einem Grundbegriffe etwa ‘ fliessen, ’ ‘ergiessen.’ 
anzunehmen.” Even now that a better etymology for 
‘Hure’ has been found, the supposed relationship 
between Gr. worxds and dutxew seems to prevent the 
connection of the two corresponding German words 
from being completely given up. Cf. Kluge (Ztymol. 
Wérterbuch sub Hure) : ‘‘ Weniger wahrscheinlich ist 
Verwandstschaft mit Harn, obwohl gr. uorxds, Ehe- 
brecher aus ‘ mingere,’ ist.” 

But although the derivation of worxds from mtx is 
from a phonetic standpoint perfectly regular, no 
really plausible connection between the two meanings 
has ever been given. The one suggested by Grimm is 
only a makeshift with which no one can be satisfied. 
1 therefore propose to connect pworxés with the root 
meik’, mik’ which appears in Gr. ply-vu-mi, Skt. 
mic¢-ras, Lat. mi(h)-sceo, Church Slavonic més-iti, 
Lithuanian misz-ti, O. H. G. misken=mod. German 
mischen, Anglo-Saxon miscian= English mix. Here 
the connection in meaning is evident and the origin 
of the aspirate x is due to to the same analogy as 
the x of the perfect weulyara:and of the so-called 
aspirated perfect in general. In forms like ulgw, 
Zuita, pweultouac the character of the final guttural of 
the root was completely lost to view, and from 
analogy with revtw, érevia, rerevioua from tevxw 
came to be regarded as x. 


Cf. Osthoff, Zur Geschichte des Perfects in Indoger- 
manischen, pp. 284 ff., ; and fora similar phenome- 
non in modern Greek, Hatzidakis, K. Z. xxvii, pp. 
6y ff. C. D. Buck, 


A CORRESPONDENT points out that the emendation 
of Aesch. fr. 291, proposed on p. 417, appears in 
Nauck (old ed, 1856), ‘rav® amadAayels coniccit 


Heathius.’ 
* * 
* 


Ar a meeting of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, held Oct. 24, Mr. Housman proposed the 
following emendations on Ovid’s Metamorphoses :— 

I. 345 for loca read sola, 441 for et nwmquam 
talibus read numquam leialibus, 11. 278 for sacra read 
Fracta, 855 for parva read torva, 1V. 663 for aeterno 
read Aetnaco, V. 118 for fuit read ferit, VII. 741 for 
male fictor read simulator, 637 for facit read fuat, 
XI. 153 for carmina read flamina, 181 for velare read 
relevare, 270 for regebat read gerebat, XIII. 602, 3 for 
flumina natas exhalant read flumine Nais exhalat, 
XIV. 200 for inanem luminis orbem read lumen 
luminis orbum. 

Dr. Postgate supported Lehr’s emendation of 
Romana for matura in Hor. Od. III. 6, 23. 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES GABRIEL COBET. 


At Leiden on the 25th October died 
Charles Gabriel Cobet, who will always be 
remembered as the greatest Greek scholar 
of this century. 

He was born in Paris; November 28th, 
1813, the son of a Dutchman holding an 
official position in the French Public Service 
who had married a Frenchwoman, Marie 
Bertranet. When the child was only six 
weeks old, his father returned to Holland, 
and it was in Holland that Cobet received 
his education. He was sent to the gym- 
nasium at the Hague, and there began Greek 
and Latin under the able teaching of a 
Grecian of some note in Holland, Dr. 
Kappeyne van de Copello. 

Whether we ascribe it wholly to natural 
bent or in part to the character of his early 
training, certainly when Cobet entered in 
1832 the University of Leiden, he had 
already a strong leaning to classical studies. 
It was his father’s wish that he should study 
theology with a view to entering the Church, 
and accordingly he attended lectures in this 
faculty, but the boy’s whole mind ran upon 
ancient literature. The only part of the 
theological course which seems to have in- 
terested him was that which was most nearly 


allied to his own favourite subjects. His 
professor in Hebrew, van der Palm, he 
learned to love and esteem. Indeed, the 
relations between Cobet and his teachers 
appear throughout to have been unusually 
happy. Some articles by his old school- 
master appear in the early numbers of the 
Mnemosyne, and it is touching to observe the 
way in which van de Copello takes every 
opportunity of honouring his rising pupil’s 
name with appreciative mention. In his 
inaugural lecture after he was made pro- 
fessor at Leiden, Cobet seems to rise even 
above his usually high level of eloquence 
when at the close he turns round, and 
addresses by name his old masters, Bake, 
Peerlkamp, and Geel. We cannot but feel 
the tenderness and the reverence, the ring of 
real affection in everything that he says of 
them. 

In his fourth year of study at Leiden 
(1836) Cobet wrote for a prize the essay 
entitled Prosopographia Xenophontea. It 
was successful, and was published in the 
same year. This tract I have never seen, 
but it is said to have impressed both Bake 
and Geel. A more important book appeared 
four years later (1840), Observationes Criticae 
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in Platonis Comici Reliquias. This was evi- 
dently written in place of a university 
thesis of some description, as a list of theses 
is printed at the end. From the preface we 
learn that Cobet had been for some time in- 
terested in the Greek comedians, and that 
he had contemplated preparing a larger work 
on Plato Comicus. ‘At mox publica auc- 
toritate profecturus ex patria ad explorandos 
in celeberrimis Europae Bibliothecis Graecos 
Simplicii codices manu scriptos, malui illud 
editionis consilium nunc quidem omittere, et 
his in Platonem observationibus defungi in 
quibus locos quosdam in hoc argumento 
praecipuos de industria explicui. Si me 
Deus in patriam reduxerit, editionem, quam 
paraveram, devrepar ppovrides et novae for- 
tasse accessiones e Grammaticis ineditis, 
facient commendatiorem.’ 

It is plain from this that Cobet’s talents 
were becoming known. He could not afford 
to travel, and had been given what in Eng- 
land would be called a travelling fellowship 
for five years. He had thus the opportunity 
of visiting every great library in Europe. 
There was, it is true, a somewhat burden- 
some condition attached, but we shall see 
that Cobet had the strength of mind to in- 
terpret his commission in a wiser and more 
profitable sense. 

A further honour was conferred upon him 
when through the good offices of Bake and 
Geel he was made doctor honoris causd in 
1841. The ordinary degree he did not hold, 
as a knowledge of Roman law was required 
from every candidate, and Cobet would not 
study Roman law. 

In 1845 Cobet returned to Holland. Most 
of his five years had been spent in Italy— 
where by the way he made the congenial 
friendship of Badham—and well spent, not 
to any extent in the study of Simplicius, but 
in acquiring that intimate knowledge of the 
habits of copyists and the history of manu- 
scripts upon which most of his best work is 
founded. He brought home with him a very 
large collection of notes, and these, like the 
accumulations made by Bentley during the 
time in which he had the run of Stilling- 
fleet’s Library, were to form the solid sub- 
structure of his critical labours. 

In 1846 Cobet was made professor in 
Leiden, and married a lady to whom he had 
been betrothed before going to Italy. By 
her he had one child, a daughter who at six- 
teen lost her mother, and now survives her 
father. His life as a professor was unevent- 
ful, a student’s life unbroken by incidents 
except so far as the publication of work 
imay be accounted such. Even his holidays 


were spent in his study. Once yearly he 
allowed himself a fortnight in Paris, but 
that was passed chiefly in the library over 
manuscripts. In 1883 he had a fit of 
apoplexy which confined him to his bed for 
some months, and left him much enfeebled. 
In the following year, at the age of 70, he 
became emeritus professor. 

I am glad that I saw him once. It was 
in his own library in the Rappenburg at 
Leiden, and I shall not readily forget the 
genial yet keen expression, the quick eager 
face, the precise and racy Latin which put 
one’s own halting sentences to shame. No 
one, I am sure, could have talked with him 
for five minutes even then, when in some 
measure his health was impaired, without 
feeling the force and charm of his person- 
ality and understanding why his students 
liked him. I had shortly before left the 
Senatus Room of the university, with its 
portraits of Scaliger, Grotius, Wyttenbach, 
and others, making of four narrow walls a 
record of learning in Europe, and I could 
not help thinking when I came out of Cobet’s 
house that here was another whose portrait 
ought one day to hang there as having 
sustained the best traditions of a famous 
university. 

It was seen above that before he went to 
Italy Cobet contemplated editing more fully 
the fragments of Plato Comicus, and again 
that he was sent abroad partly to collate 
manuscripts of Simplicius and prepare for 
the press an edition of that Aristotelian 
commentator. Moreover, by his friend and 
teacher Professor Geel’s advice, the Paris 
publishing house of Firmin-Didot asked him 
in 1842 to edit Diogenes Laertius for their 
well-known series of Greek Classics; and 
Cobet undertook the work. Of these under- 
takings none was ever completely executed. 
We hear no more of the Plato Comicus. 
What happened to the Simplicius I cannot 
say, but no edition by Cobet was ever printed. 
I have seen it stated that he was understood 
at one time to be co-operating with Karsten, 
who succeeded to the commission to edit 
Simplicius ; but even Karsten’s edition was 
not published till 1865, and Cobet’s name 
does not appear on the title-page. As for 
the Laertius, the Didots never got more than 
the text, certain prolegomena which had been 
promised never being sent. The reason of 
all this is that Cobet had found better work 
todo. A mind of the stamp of Cobet’s, ever 
ready to receive and impart inspiration, can- 
not dwell long on any subject, however 
barren it may seem, without getting inspira- 
tion of one sort or another from it. Plato 
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Comicus, and Simplicius, and Lyertius, all 
fulfilled their function of suggestiveness, and 
then were left on one side for the more 
promising fields to which they had led him. 
He had undertaken them all in perfect good 
faith, but he found he could do better for 
the cause of learning than by completing 
them. He found it easy doubtless to con- 
vince his friends Bake and Geel of this in 
regard to Simplicius, but it was more difficult 
to get the Didots’ sympathy, as we gather 
from the amusing correspondence between 
publishers and editor printed as avis des 
éditeurs at the beginning of the Laertius. 

That my explanation is right there can be 
little doubt. Compare the Observationes 
criticae in Platonem Comicum written im- 
mediately before his visit to Italy with the 
inaugural lecture delivered soon after his 
return (Oratio de arte interpretandi gram- 
matices et critices fundamentis innixa primario 
philologt officio, 1847). There is a vast dif- 
ference. The former, one can see at a glance, 
is written by no ordinary man. The thought 
is lucid and expressed in simple Latin ; there 
are proofs also of a rare genius for emenda- 
tion ; but, though never dull, it yet reminds 
one now and then of a German dissertation. 
In the inaugural lecture, on the other hand, 
we have Cobet himself—strong, masculine 
writing, a style clear and bracing, with a 
nip in it like good air. He has plenty to 
say and knows how to say it. There is no 
fine talk any more than in Bentley, Porson, 
or Dobree. Every sentence has its work to 
do, and there is a moral force behind it all, 
an ‘intense enthusiasm for truth, a quality 
that marks the whole of Cobet’s critical 
work. Life is too short for what he has to 
do, or, as he himself expresses it at the close 
of the preface to the Variae Lectiones, ‘ Mihi 
quidem non est quiescendi et otiandi animus. 
Plurima supersunt agenda. His ad finem 
perductis, statim ad reliqua me accingor ; 
itaque 

cras ingens iterabimus aequor.’ 


It is this force and strong personality 
which puts Cobet head and shoulders above 
all the Greek scholars of this century. We 
recognise this perhaps most clearly when his 
work is in immediate juxtaposition with that 
of others, as for instance when one comes 
upon an emendation of his among the tedious 
and unprofitable conjectanea which so often 
waste space on the lower margins of our 
modern editions. Or take the case of the 
Mnemosyne journal which will always be 
identified with Cobet’s name. It was started 
in 1852 by a small knot of Dutch scholars. 


For the first number there is nothing from 
Cobet’s pen, but in the second he prints 
with notes a text of the then recently dis. 
covered oration of Hyperides pro Luxenippo, 
and also writes the first instalment of his 
Variae Lectiones. ‘The journal has become 
readable. In 1856 Cobet’s name appears on 
the title-page as co-operating with the three 
original editors. And what a change he 
soon works! The old mediocrity, the 
talk-talk about things in general of which 
we get so tired, is put into a corner. Latin 
is substituted for the Dutch in which the 
first numbers were almost entirely written. 
Bit by bit Cobet comes to write almost the 
whole, and swells the seventh volume with 
telling prefaces and with indices to his Varia 
Lectiones. Now I venture to say that with 
the exception of a few articles, at first prin. 
cipally from Bake’s pen, there is little in the 
Mnemosyne which could have made it known 
if Cobet’s work had been absent. As it is. 
no Greek scholar can be without a copy 
of it. 

For some reason or another—perhaps 
from the jealousies bred by Cobet’s success 
-—there came a change in the editorship, 
and with volume x. (1861) begins a new 
series which was at first under the editorship 
of Bake and Cobet alone. In 1862 this 
series also comes to an end. Then there is 
a break of eleven years, until in 1873 another 
series begins. To every number until 1886 
Cobet contributes largely, sometimes more 
than all the other writers put together. 

But the work publisbed in the J/nemosyne 
does not represent all Cobet’s activity in the 
field of criticism, though it does to a very 
large degree. Some of his early books and 
pamphlets have been already mentioned. Of 
these I would rate very highly the Oratio de 
arte interpretandi, not only because in it first 
we get Cobet as we have learned to know 
him, but because in it his critical method is 
explained. Two other lectures delivered by 
him I possess, and both of them have the 
same virtue though in a less degree. They 
were delivered in the Royal Belgian Insti- 
tute in successive years, 1850 and 1851. The 
one is entitled De sinceritate Graeci sermonis 
in Graecorum scriptis post Aristotelem graviter 
depravata, and the other De auctoritate et 


‘usu grammaticorum veterum in explicandis 


scriptoribus Graecis. He also edited besides 
the Laertius the two orations of Hyperides 
—the pro Luxenippo in Mnemosyne 1853, the 
Oratio Funebris in 1858—the newly dis 
covered tract of Philostratus 
in 1859, the Anabasis (1859), and Hellenica 
(1862) of Xenophon, and the Orations and 
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Fragments of _Lysias (1863). Of these the 
Anabasis reached a second edition in 1873, 
the Hellenica a second edition in 1880, and 
a third in 1888, the Zysias a second in 1882, 
while the two speeches of Hyperides were 
republished together in 1877. I possess all 
these various editions save the second of the 
Hellenica, but, except in the case of the 
Hyperides, the later differ hardly at all 
from the earlier. In any case they do not 
pretend to be anything more than editions 
for school use. ‘The critical work on which 
they are based appears in the Mnemosyne. 
It is worth while noticing that the preface 
to the first edition of the ZLysias tells us 
that Cobet had hoped to edit all the Attic 
orators. 

It remains for me to say something of the 
work of Cobet in itself and in relation to 
the place which it takes in the history of 
learning. 

Cobet was never tired of expressing his 
obligations to the English school of eritics— 
to Bentley and Bentley’s great detractor 
Dawes, to Porson, Dobree, and Elmsley. I 
remember well the enthusiasm with which 
he spoke of them all during my visit to him; 
and there is hardly a book or an article in 
which he does not refer to them in terms of 
unstinted admiration. The influence of the 
English school seems to be a persistent force 
in Holland. That it was at work among 
Cobet’s teachers can be proved. The pro- 
spectus of the originators of the Mnemosyne 
compared with Cobet’s preface to Observa- 
tiones criticae in Platonem Comicum, suggests 
the inference that the writings of the Eng- 
lish school were regarded in university 
circles as exercising a paramount influence 
in Holland. But neither is the prospectus 
of 1852 silent in regard to the influence of 
German scholarship, nor for that part had 
Cobet in 1840 shaken himself quite free from 
it. By the time of his return from Italy, 
however, there is a change in his attitude. 
He has adopted the method of the English 
school and takes up a position actually 
antagonistic to the German. And this he 
maintained through life. Very soon after 
he joined the editorial committee of the 
Mnemosyne the journal lost entirely its 
German colour and adopted the attitude of 
Cobet himself. To Cobet, therefore, English 
scholarship is deeply indebted. Just at the 
time when the traditional English method 
was in danger of being forgotten in England 
itself, it was through his exertions not only 
made dominant in Holland, but in many 
ways had its range enlarged. Nor is either 
fact surprising. On the one hand, the Dutch 
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intellect seems to be closely allied to the 
English in character. Except for the differ- 
ence of language, an educated Dutchman 
always strikes me as really nearer to an 
educated Englishman than an _ educated 
American is. Then, on the other hand, the 
strain of French blood in Cobet must count 
for something in his manner of using the 
English method. Not that this French 
element was an unmixed advantage. For 
example, it seems fair to trace to it the 
excess to which Cobet carried his dislike to 
apparatus critici, and his misleading fond- 
ness for ideal systematization. Both of 
these defects are very marked. He is doubt- 
less right in deriding the apparatus criticus 
in ordinary editions, and in maintaining the 
absurdity of collating a certain class of 
manuscripts. Bentley would have gone with 
him here, though Porson or Elmsley might 
not ; but in his published texts he goes much 
further than this. The scholar must use 
another edition side by side with any of 
Cobet’s. Again, although no one has in- 
sisted more than Cobet on the necessity of 
regarding Greek as a series of languages 
rather than as one language, yet he has not 
sufficiently recognised that even Athenians 
of the Attic period might, either by living 
long away from Athens or from literary 
motives of one kind or another, admit into 
their diction dialectical or conventional 
expressions. He thus frequently alters 
the manuscript text where Englishmen 
would have seen no reason for doing so, 
although they would all have maintained as 
strongly as Cobet the general truth of bis 
contention in regard to Attic. 

Yet if we take his general outlook and 
compare it with that of the English school, 
we must see how well Cobet understood his 
own position when he claimed to be the 
successor of that school. Do we not think 
of Bentley when Cobet maintains that Greek 
is not one language but many, that ‘quidquid 
homines loquimur nisi forte quis joco aut 
dolo interdum de industria quaerit ambigui- 
tatem, wnuwm habet sensum’? Are the two 
men not alike in their high-handed, hard- 
hitting criticism, and their consciousness of 
power? If the humour of Cobet reminds us 
rather of Scaliger than of Bentley, still 
ought we not rather to say that it is Bent- 
ley’s humour with a spice of French refine- 
ment in it? Certainly it would be difficult 
to compare Cobet with any other scholar 
than Bentley and Scaliger. He towers above 
his contemporaries, and in my judgment will 
take rank above all other critics except 
Bentley and Scaliger. There is a strength 
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about him denied even to men like Porson 
and Valckenaer. This is high praise de- 
liberately bestowed, but it is praise which 
has been well earned, We talk of the 
opportunities of a Scaliger or a Bentley, and 
marvel that no one else arose to clear away 
the rubbish which had accumulated above 
the sources of literature. But even Cobet 
found plenty of rubbish to clear away, and 
after a life of labour still left much for other 
hands to do. But the most of us spend our 
lives rather in choking up the wells with 
false erudition than in seeking to purify 
them. This is why a life like Cobet’s is a 
thing which cannot be valued too highly. 
W. Gunton 


We append a tribute to the memory of 
Cobet in the form of a letter to the 
University of Leyden, unofficially written 
by Dr. Sandys, Public Orator of Cambridge. 
The letter is signed by more than seventy 
members of the Senate interested in Classical 
studies. 


Academiae Iugduno-Batavae 
Curatoribus Professoribus Doctoribus 
Salutem. 


Quanto animi dolore commoti nuperrime audivi- 
mus, obisse mortem magnum illum virum, qui non 
modo Academiae vestrae illustrissimae inter decora 
praecipua sed etiam per totum orbem terrarum a 
doctissimo quoque litterarum Graecarum inter lumina 
insignia merito numerabatur! Nos autem collegae 
vestri interitum eo maiore desiderio prosequimur, 
quod vobiscum in communium studiorum societate 
nomine non uno sumus coniuncti. Reeordamur enim 
epistularum consuetudinem quae Bentleio nostro non 
modo cuin Graevio iam sene sed etiam cum Hem- 


sterhusio illo vestro adhuc iyaye  intercessit ; 
recordamur Ruhnkenii vestri et Porsoni nostri litteras 
fato iniquo nobis perditas ; recordamur hospitio quam 
incundo et olim Dobraeum, qui postea litterarum 
Graecarum Professor nebis erat, et nuper linguae 
Latinae Professorem nostrum, ad ferias vestras 
saeculares legatum a nobis missum, exceperitis ; 
recordamur denique amicitiam ex communi studiorum 
amore natam, quae inter alumnum nostrum, Carolum 
Badham, et io ipsum exorta est, quem nunc 
maxime desideratis. Multum sane in CoBEro et vos, 
viri doctissimi, et nosmet ipsi nuper amisimus ; atqui 
in libris suis et doctrina et acumine et lepore plenis 
Aristarchus ille vester nobis non minus quam vobis 
diu superstes vivet. Adulescentium studiosorum 
manibus teruntur et Xenophontis et Lysiae editiones 
illae nitidissimae, et ipsius et aliorum ingenio luculen- 
ter emendatae. Doctioribus loquuntur Miscellanea 
illa Critica, et Homero illustrando et Demostheni 
recognoscendo praesertim dedicata ; diu eruditissimi 
cuiusque in deliciis habitae sunt et Variae eius ct 
Novae Lectiones, in quibus non sine singulari quadam 
sermonis Latini elegantia egregie demonstravit quan- 
tum linguae Graecae antiquae sanitas et integritas et 
lucida simplicitas saeculorum recentiorum vitiis 
imminuta et inquinata esset. Nemo certe inter aevi 
huiusce philologos scriptorum Atticorum pedestris 
praesertim sermonis consuetudinem  incorruptam 
magis penitus perspexit, magis constanter conservavit, 
adeo ut in illonon minus quam in Hemsterhusio a 
Ruhnkenio laudato ipsae ‘Athenae in Bataviam com- 
migrasse viderentur.’ Etiam de ipso imprimis vera 
est laus illa quam in oratione elegantissima, qua 
Professoris munus auspicatus est, Scaligero vestro 
aptissime tribuit:—illum sibi visum esse paene 
perfecti critici imaginem referre. Restat ut nos 
quoque, vobiscum eodem dolore hodie coniuncti, viri 
tanti memoriam veneratione debita etiam in posterum 
colamus. Interim philologi magni verba ab ipso 
quondam laudata mutuati, exemplar tam admirabile 
velut e longinquo alloquemur :—‘Tu nobis effigiem 
ingenii et doctrinae expressam dabis quam intueantur 
bonarum artium studiosi.’ 
Valete et vestri omnium maeroris nos quoque 
participes esse patimini. 
Datum Cantabrigiae 
pridie idus Novembres 
A.S. MDCCCLXXXIX. 


EDWIN HATCH, D.D. 


Tue death of Dr. Hatch has left a gap in 
Fnglish theology and English scholarship 
which will not readily be filled. Edwin 
Hatch was originally a member of Pembroke 
College, Oxford: soon after taking his 
degree he obtained an appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Classics in Trinity College, Toronto, 
which he held from 1859 to 1866. In 1867 
he returned to England, and became Vice- 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, a posi- 
tion which he retained till a few years ago, 
and in which he took an active part in the 
tuition and management of the Hall. In 
1869, in place of the fly-sheets, appearing at 


irregular intervals, on which official Uni- 
versity notices had previously been issued, 
the weekly University Gazette—chiefly, we 
believe, at Dr. Hatch’s own suggestion—was 
established ; and of this he acted as editor 
from the beginning till the time of his death. 
In 1880 he was Bampton Lecturer, taking 
as his subject ‘The Organization of the Early 
Christian Churches.’ From 1882 to 1886 he 
held the post of Grinfield Lecturer on the 
Septuagint; and the lectures which he 
delivered in this capacity, revised and en- 
larged, have recently been published under 
the title Essays in Biblical Greek. Since 
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1884 he was Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford ; and also, from 
the same date, Secretary of the ‘ Boards of 
Faculties,’ appointed for the purpose of 
superintending and organizing the studies 
of the University. In 1888 appeared his 
volume on Zhe Growth of Church Institutions. 
In the same year he was also Hibbert 
Lecturer ; the lectures which he then de- 
livered on ‘ Greek Influence on Christianity ’ 
are in the press, and are expected to appear 
shortly. In addition to the works that have 
been mentioned, he was also the author of 
several important articles on historical sub- 
jects connected with the New Testament and 
Church History in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica,! and in the Dic- 
tionaries of Christian Antiquities and Chris- 
tian Biography. He was moreover well 
advanced with a Concordance to the Septua- 
gint, constructed on a singularly elaborate 
and complete scale, the early sheets of which 
had already passed through the press. He 
returned to Oxford after the Long Vacation 
apparently in his usual health and spirits : 
so that his friends were the more surprised 
when they learnt that he had been seized 
suddenly with a serious and alarming affec- 
tion of the heart, which after about ten 
days illness, to their great sorrow, carried 
him off (Nov. 10, 1889) at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-four. 

The large number of men, representing 
every shade of opinion, who followed his 
remains to the grave testified to the respect 
in which he was held in the University. It 
could indeed hardly be otherwise, for Edwin 
Hatch’s talents were no ordinary talents ; 
and he had made wide fields of study so 
peculiarly his own, that even those who 
differed from him theologically, or questioned 
in some cases his conclusions, could not but 
admire the completeness, the lucidity, and 
the philosophic grasp, with which he handled 
whatever subject he undertook. As the 
enumeration of his chief writings will have 
shown, his studies centred chiefly round 
Hellenistic Greek, early Christian literature, 
and Ecclesiastical History. On these sub- 
jects he possessed a width, and minuteness, 
and accuracy of knowledge, which can have 
been rarely equalled ; and this, in spite of 
the many distractions with which his 
wonderfully busy life was constantly beset. 
Any one of the volumes or articles mentioned 
above will testify to the extent and thorough- 
ness of his researches, and to the pains which 
he uniformly took to investigate every 


Pastoral Epistles,’ ‘ Paul,’ ‘ Peter,’ and perhaps 
others, 
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matter, as it came before him, to its bottom. 
Dr. Hatch set before himself the highest 
ideal which a genuine student can have: 
nothing second-hand or second-rate ever 
satisfied him ; his writings are models of fine 
and scholarly method. His conclusions were 
always reached after an exact and judicial 
examination of the best sources of informa- 
tion available—inscriptions, original authori- 
ties, MSS., as the case might be : and he never 
accepted such as were not in his opinion 
justified by the evidence before him. It was 
also a characteristic of his method, which 
should not be forgotten, that he would not 
so much make it his aim to reach finality 
in a given subject as to contribute some- 
thing of substantial value to our knowledge 
respecting it. 

’ During the last ten years of his life much 
of Dr. Hatch’s time had been devoted to his 
Concordance of the Septuagint. He was lel 
to undertake this work from his interest in 
Hellenistic Greek, and his sense of the im- 
portance of an accurate knowledge of it in 
the exegesis of the New Testament. It was 
his original intention to base his work upon 
Trommius, but he had not proceeded far 
when he found that the amount of additions 
and corrections that would be necessary 
rendered such a plan impracticable; and 
his Concordance was accordingly constructed 
anew by him from the foundations. Of 
the slips composing the work, a large 
number were transcribed by his own hand ; 
such parts of the work as he did not actually 
do himself—for instance, the comparison 
of the Greek renderings with the Hebrew— 
were carried on under his constant guidance 
and supervision. The plan upon which he 
worked embraced much more than is in- 
cluded in Trommius. The various readings 
of the chief uncial manuscripts were noticed 
in their proper places: the renderings of 
the Hexapla were incorporated from the 
edition of Dr. Field; and all the more im- 
portant particles—which are practically 
wanting in Trommius—were included. As 
said above, this work is so far advanced 
that some sheets had already been printed at 
the time of his death, and, if the writer is 
not mistaken, the main part of the work 
which still awaits completion is the incor- 
poration of the references to the Hebrew. 
The lines on which this was to be done had 
been fully laid down by Dr. Hatch, and it 
is hoped therefore that the printing may 
proceed without serious delay. When com- 
pleted, this Concordance to the Septuagint 
will be a monumentum aere perennius of its 
author’s architectonic genius and skill; its 
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comprehensiveness will be a guarantee 
against its ever becoming obsolete ; it will 
take its place beside Dr. Field’s Hexapla and 
Dean Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus, as 
one of the most permanent and honourable 
productions of English scholarship. 

His ‘Essays in Biblical Greek’ afford 
further evidence of the interest evinced by 
him in the same subject. These consist 
chiefly of studies on the use of particular 
words by the LXX. or other Greek transla- 
tors of the Old Testament, on the bearing 
of early quotations from the LXX. on the 
recensions of the Version current in anti- 
quity, and on some questions arising out of 
the LXX. text of Job and Ecclesiasticus. 
Whether the conclusions reached, or sug- 
gested, in this volume will be confirmed by 
subsequent inquirers may in certain cases be 
open to doubt: but of its interest and sug- 
gestiveness there can be no question ; and it 
is written throughout with all the author’s 
usual freshness and abundance of illustra- 
tion. It may be worth adding that since the 
institution of the Grinfield Lectureship in 
1859, Dr. Hatch has been the one man 
whose appointment to it has resulted in the 
publication of any work tending to advance 
the objects for which the Lectureship was 
founded. 

Dr. Hatch’s Bampton Lectures have 
shared, with those of Dr. Liddon, the sin- 
gular honour of having been deemed worthy 
of translation into German. It is an addi- 
tional testimony to the high qualities which 
they exhibit that the translation was the 
work of one of the most distinguished of 
German Professors of Ecclesiastical History, 
Professor Harnack, who in an introduction 
prefixed to his translation has explained the 
grounds which induced him to undertake it, 
viz. (stated briefly) their comprehensive and 
lucid exposition of the subject with which 
they deal. There may be aspects of the 
subject which Dr. Hatch has not made 
sufficiently prominent, as there may also be 
elements of the evidence which he has 
underestimated ; but his principal opponent 
—a thoroughly courteous and honourable 
opponent—the Rev. C. Gore, while criticising 
his work on these grounds, cheerfully recog- 
nizes! the great value of the _ historical 


1 The Church and the Ministry, 1889, p. viis 
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materials collected by Dr. Hatch, both in 
this and in his other writings. In Church 
History he was intimately acquainted with 
the mediaeval not less than with the ancient 
period; and in his capacity of Reader in 
Ecclesiastical History lectured frequently on 
the Canon Law. 

Dr. Hatch took a warm and active interest 
in University matters. That practical ends 
were not undervalued by him may be judged 
from the Students’ Handbook to the Univer- 
sity and Colleges of Oxford, a manual of in- 
formation for the guidance of students, 
which was compiled by him originally in 
1873, and has since passed through several 
editions. As a colleague, whether on a 
Board of Studies or a Committee, or as an 
Examiner, his knowledge of the subject in 
hand, and his clear sense of the issue in- 
volved, rendered his criticism and advice 
very valuable. The high ideal which he 
set to himself, he sought to impress upon the 
studies of the University: while he was 
lenient and considerate towards those men 
—always the majority in a University— 
whose talents were few, he held that a 
high standard of excellence should be ex- 
acted of those who had the ability requisite 
to attain it. He strove especially to raise 
the level and improve the quality of theolo- 
gical study in the University. Quite recently 
some substantial improvements in the course 
of study prescribed for the Theological School, 
suggested by his recent experience as an 
examiner, had been introduced through his 
instrumentality ; and upon the last occasion 
on which the Board appointed to regulate 
these studies had the benefit of his counsel 
he was still anxiously at work promoting the 
same end. ' 

In character Dr. Hatch was amiable, 
patient, disinterested, and scrupulously just ; 
no disappointment or academical defeat ever 
left its mark upon his temper. His life was 
dedicated to the cause of learning—to its 
advancement by himself, to its encourage- 
ment in others; and these ends he pursued 
with unremitting energy and perseverance. 
English scholarship could not have lost a 
brighter example, nor English theology 
worthier, a more earnest, or an abler repre- 
sentative. 

8. R. Driver. 
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ARCH AOLOGY. 


Catalogue of Greek Coins. Corinth, Colonies 
of Corinth, etc., by Barcnay V. Heap, 
D.C.L., Ph.D. Edited by Recinatp Stuart 
Pootk, LL.D. Correspondent of the Insti- 
tute of France. London : printed by order of 
the Trustees. 1889. 83x53}. pp. lxviii+ 
174. Plates xxxix. 20s. 


A new volume published by the British 
Museum describes its collection of the coins 
of Corinth, seven hundred in number. It is 
well adapted to assist collectors in the 
identification of coins. The weight, size, 
device and inscriptions of each piece are 
given with autotypes of about half of them. 
Thelettering is copied with precision, showing 
ligatures and the place of spacing which 
often divides a word arbitrarily. Where 
peculiar devices are explainable by statements 
in ancient literature, the passages are re- 
ferred to or quoted in the foot-notes. As a 
guarantee of accuracy the editor in charge 
has compared ‘each coin with the corre- 
sponding description.’ 

The classification is largely chronological. 
The metals indeed are kept separate, silver 
coming first ; but then silver was the only 
metal used at first as currency, and its 
coinage was discontinued in Corinth long 
before the imperial times when the bulk of 
its bronze coinage was made. The chrono- 
logical principle is more violated in the case 
of some later silver coins on which are 
letters supposed to be initials of magistrates’ 
names. For convenience of reference these 
coins are catalogued in the alphabetical order 
of the letters, and as the same letter is found 
in different periods, the coins of each period 
are much scattered. It is well that on the 
plates the silver issues are arranged in the 
order of time so that ‘the student can thus 
more easily trace minute changes of style.’ 

There are 426 silver coins showing the 
progress of art from the seventh to the mid- 
dle of the third century B.c. The devices 
are: on one side a Pegasos ; and on the re- 
verse of the earlier pieces the incuse, and on 
the later the head of Pallas. Half have no 
letter but koppa, the initial ef Corinth. A 
few of the smaller pieces have a letter to 
mark the value. On the remainder are 
letters and minor symbols supposed to 
indicate magistrates and mintmasters. The 
bronze coins of Corinth are in two groups, 
sixty belonging to the period of independence, 
mostly small pieces with the devices of a 
Pegasos and a trident, and two hundred of 


the imperial times arranged in almost 
chronological order from Julius Caesar to 
Geta. 

After the Corinthian coins the catalogue 
includes about half as many more, issued in 
Leucas and other states which were colonies 
of Corinth or connected with her commer- 
cially. The expression on the title-page, 
‘ Colonies of Corinth, etc.’, includes eighteen 
cities. Itis not their whole coinage that is 
described, but only those pieces which are 
conformed to the Corinthian standard of 
weight and imitate Corinthian devices. 
Corcyra, for instance, contributes but few 
specimens, for the hostility to the mother 
city led her for the most part to coin on a 
different scale. 

In the fifty pages of introduction Mr. 
Head discusses the chronology of the coins, 
closing with the caution that this classifica- 
tion ‘is tentative and is based mainly on 
the specimens’ in the Museum. He thinks 
that Corinth, being a great trading city, must 
have been one of the first Greek states to 
adopt such a useful invention as coined 
money, and that its earliest issues may be 
referred to the times of Cypselus and Perian- 
der in the seventh century B.c. He con- 
siders that it was the chief silver-coining 
state of Greece from 400 B.c., taking the 
monetary supremacy which Athens lost by 
the Peloponnesian war. The standard coin 
of Athens, it will be remembered, was the 
tetradrachm of about 270 grains. The 
stater of Corinth was half as large, and 
though called a didrachm by other numis- 
matists was divided into three parts, making 
the Corinthian drachma much smaller than 
the Athenian. The types of the coins are 
so unchanging after the incused reverse was 
superseded in 500 B.c. that the age of the 
coins has to be determined greatly by the 
style of workmanship and other minor indi- 
cations. Letters supposed to be initials of 


magistrates’ names appeared with adjunct - 


symbols about 400 B.c. As years went on 
the use of letters became more general, and 
monograms also appeared. Atlength in 243 
B.c. Corinth joined the Achaean league and 
its peculiar currency ceased, although its 
mint may have had a share in coining the 
money of the league. 

Bronze coinage was introduced into Greece 
a little before the year 400. That of Corinth 
bore letters and symbols like the silver so 
long as the city was independent. After 
the conquest by the Romans Corinth was 
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made a Colony in 46 Bc. The bronze 
coinage was resumed and on it is preserved 
much of the official history of the city. The 
duoviri, as chief rulers annually chosen and 
often re-elected, had their names on the coins 
from Julius Caesar to Galba. A long roll of 
these magistrates has been prepared by Mr. 
Head from different sources, and is given, 
with the authority for all names which he 
has not himself seen on coins. Some names 
found in other authors are excluded because 
of doubts as to their genuineness. Further 
examination or additional finds may enlarge 
the list. 

Once in five years a census of the Roman 
empire was taken, and at Corinth the 
duoviri who supervised it had on their coins 
the additional title of qguinguennales. ‘In 
the Corinthian Fasti, so far as we can com- 
plete them from the coins the title QVINQ. 
occurs in four different years.’ One of the 
coins, a bronze of Augustus, here referred 
to as an authority, seems really to attest two 
separate quinquennials. The end of its 
inscription IT VIR QVI. ITER. implies that 
the same duoviri had supervised a previous 
census. If this were counted it would make 
five on which the supervisors’ names are 
preserved. The names are P. AEBVT. SP. 
F. C. IVLIO HERA. A similar coin, now 
in the writer’s possession, gives five letters 
of the last name HERAC, thus confirming 
the assumption that the full name was C. 
Julius Heraclius. 

The number of pages, twenty-three allowed 
for indexes seems liberal for 147 pages of 
catalogue. The following occupies a whole 
page, ‘Inpex VI. Encravers’ Names. There 
are no names of engravers on the coins 
described in this volume.’ 

The oddity of this page is somewhat 
relieved by observing that the volume, 
though not numbered, is one of a series 
describing the coins of the Museum in 
sections. It may have been thought best to 
have a uniform schedule of indexes for all 
the volumes, even where as in the present 
case the material for a given index is 
altogether wanting. 

The mechanical execution of the volume is 
worthy of the institution. 

P. Brewer. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


MAcMILLAN LeKyTHOS.—With reference to 
the scenes of hare-hunting on archaic Greek vases 
(Arch. Zeit. 1881 pls. 4—5; 1883. pl. 10; and on 
the Macmillan lekythos in the Brit. Mus.) it may be 
worth noting that the use of a net which is charac- 
teristic of these scenes is also part of the method of 
hare-hunting described by Xenophon (De Venatione). 


It may be supposed that the net remained in use till 
his time. But Arrian (De Venatione, 2) without 
blaming Xenophon for his ignorance of other methods 
of hunting particularly the practice of the Celtic people 
of Europe, says of him, rhv rabrny etnyei- 
Tat hv Kdpes re kal Onpaow. It would seem then 
that hare-hunting with the aid of a net such as we see 
it on the Macmillan vase was originally a Carian and 
Cretan sport. As regards the battle scene on that same 
vase a conspicuous feature is formed by the devices on 
the shields of the warriors. The Carians were 
accredited in antiquity with various improvements in 
armour and with the invention of devices, onufia, 
on shields (Herod. I. 171). Ido not say that these 
warriors on the vase were expressly meant to be 
Carians : but the vase belongs to a time when the 
Carians, skilled as pirates on sea and as mercenaries 
on land, were a proverbial terror to the Greeks, 
A. S. Murray. 


Tue History or Papuos.—Mr. M. R. James 
(Journ. of Hellen. Stud. 1X. p. 190) has been unable 
to find any mention of Paphos between the fifth 
and the fourteenth centuries. The history of the 
ancient town is prolonged to the eighth century by 
the biographers of St. Willibald, who state that the 
saint stayed for three weeks at Paphos, at Easter, 
723. ‘Et inde navigantes venerunt in insulam 
Cyprum, que est inter Grecos et Sarracenos, ad urbem 
Papho, et ibi fuerunt tres hebdomadas Pasche post 
annicirculum. Et inde ibantad urbem Constantiam, 
ubi requiescit sanctus Epiphanius’: Sanctimonialis 
Heydenheimensis Hodveporicon S. Willibaldi, XI. in 
the Publications de la Société de V Orient Latin, Série 
Géogr. Itinera Hierosolymitana, I. p. 257. The 
statement is repeated in the Anonymi Jtinerarium S. 
Willibaldi, Publications &c I. p. 288. Compare 
Acta Sanctorum (ed. 1867), Jul. vii. pp. 492, 505, 
513. 

To the bibliography of Paphos given by Mr. James, 
add Trans, of R. Soc. Lit. 2nd. ser. vii. p. 376. 

A. H. Smiru. 


AsraTic MONUMENTS IN BERLIN.—In August last a 
new Asiatic room, forming two sides of a quadrangle, 
was opened in the Serlin Museum. Though the col- 
lection is not very extensive—for as yet Berlin is only 
making a beginning in the direction of Asiatic Art— 
there are still’several objects of interest in the new de- 
partment, which includesalsoa small ‘ Hittite ’ annexe. 
The latter, besides various casts, is mainly occupied 
with the recent [1888] acquisitions of the Orient-Komi- 
tee. From Sindjirli in N. Syria come a number of 
large blocks with reliefs, differing in size and subject, 
but continuous, and uniform in style. An unsatis- 
factory wood-cut of some of the figures appears in 
Perrot [iv. p. 534, Hist. de l Art.] from a drawing by 
Puchstein : but all publication of the monuments, as 
recovered, is reserved by the Orient-Komitee to 
whom they belong. The subjects—as a rule there 
is one figure to each slab—include daemons, warriors, 
a so-called ‘ king,’ sphinxes, a bull, and two browsing 
goats, placed affrontis after the familiar heraldic 
manner. One of the sphinxes is curious: the body 
ends in a lion’s head, but the ordinary human head 
is added also : with the idea of the Greek eagle there 
is little or no comparison. The rendering of animal 
forms, superior, as usual in a lower civilization, to 
that of the human body, is certainly indebted to the 
school best represented by the metal paterae of 
Nineveh. The surface is flat and the relief stands 
away from the backgroundyas though it had been ham- 
mered out like a piece of bronze: in fact the mannerism 
is very similar to that of the Assos frieze. 
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Besides these slabs is an interesting stele unfortu- 
nately wanting its upper half. The scene is that so 
frequent on ‘ Hittite’ monuments, and representing 
probably a ritual of the dead : in this case a female 
of large proportions is seated before a table loaded 
with cakes, behind which stands a lesser male figure 
in the attitude of adoration. The form of the table 
is noteworthy ; it is a sort of camp-steol, and recurs, 
not only on ‘ Hittite’ monuments, but also on the 
Varvakeion patera from Cyprus. [It is illustrated in 
Perrot iv. figg. 280 and 281, and is further found in 
the Berlin casts G. 61 and 63.] That this series of 
reliefs is of religious import can hardly be doubted, 
and the meaning of the table seems to follow from 
Perrot iv. fig. 282: itis the Jewish table of shewbread. 
The cult of the dead is in origin oriental, and its prob- 
able representation may be traced in Phoenicia, Cappa- 
docia, Pteria, Cyprus and Lycia, before it appears, at 
least in this particular form, at Sparta. 

Of the Asiatic salon proper the chief pride is cer- 
tainly the lower half of a colossal statue representing 
Panammu, King of Samal, and dedicated to him by 
his son. It also comes from Sindjirli and is the 
property of the Orient-Komitee. From an artistic 
point of view nothing could be more repulsive, but 
epigraphically this nearly circular block is most 


important : for it bears a horizontal inscription of 
twenty-three lines, believed to be the oldest specimen 
of Aramaic in existence [about 700 B.c.]. Among 
the other objects exhibited are some from Toprak- 
kilissa, or, as the authorities here prefer to write it, 
Toprak-kaleh near Van. They have come from the 
same excavations as the specimens in the Brit. Mus, 
A votive shield [incomplete] resembles very closely 
that in our own Museum, of which Perrot gives a 
drawing in his ivth volume fig. 415: the style of the 
metal-work is very interesting as it gives a clue to the 
distinction between the workmanship respectively of 
Assyrian, Phoenician, and Phoenician-trained As- 
syrian artists in the numerous bronze remains from 
Nineveh ete. Also of interest are a bronze bell from 
Nineveh with figures of various daemons in relief, 
and a marble model, from Sidon, of one of the great 
‘seas’ which stood outside Phoenician sanctuaries, 
These, like that at Jerusalem, were probably of bronze 
in most cases ; and the model from Sidon is obviously 
after a metal original. A so-called; ‘ Knauf’ of en- 
amelled-clay faience deserves to be noted for the sake 
of a painted cuneiform inscription on the lower mould- 
ing: it is from Nimrud (circa 885 B.c.) and is probably 
native work under Phoenician instruction. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Philologieal 
Society in 1888. 

Jan. 26. Mr. W. Robertson-Smith read a paper on 
the sacrifice of a sheep to the Cyprian Aphrodite 
(Lydus, De Mensibus, 1V. 45), tending to show that this 
rite was one of those mystical piacula, analogous to 
totem sacraments, in which the sacred animal is sacri- 
ficed by men of its own totem kind.—Feb. 16th. Dr. 
Verrall on Hor, Od. III. 25 suggested that the form 
of this poem was dictated by the birth of C. Julius 
Caesar, son of Agrippa and Julia, B.c. 20, cf. Ov. 
A, A. 1.177 foll. Dr. Peile read notes on the inter- 
pretation of Lucan III. 56, 417, 419, and VIII. 
797-805.—March Ist. Dr. C. Taylor on fSpwrdre, 
from iSpwrdw (ar. Aey.), in the Arvdaxh, defended the 
MS. text against the proposed alterations iSpwoarw, 
iSpucdtw, and <ph> idpwrdtw, chiefly by a com- 
parison with Book VII. ch. 2 of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions. Dr. Postgate defended the reading and 
construction of Prop. II. 9. 7, viswra et quamvis 
numquam sperarct Ulixvem by Plaut. Asin. 634 
daturus dixit and Stat. Theb. I. 347.—May 8rd. Mr. 
J. H. Gray read a paper on Plaut. Capt. 882, suggest- 
ing tam modo for jam diu ef. Trin. 609, and in Trin. 
708, juris for tueris. Mr. Giles read notes on 
Theocr. II. 70, perhaps tpopds for Opdooa 
cf, Ap. Rh. I. 198, on IV. 31, V. 43, VII. 70, Actas 
év for abraicw, cf. Hor. Od. II. 7. 21, on VII. 112, 
kexAeimevos for terpaupévos, XI. 60 perhaps veiv 
aitixa viv Ke wdOouu, XIV. 6, XV. 50 ending is wav 
moAdmeipo, Mr. Wratislaw gave a further contribu- 
tion towards the derivation and meaning of émovotos. 
He showed from Pl. Crito 44a and Ar. Heel. 105 that 
n émotca, used early in the morning, means the 
coming day, the to-day (rhuepov), which exactly suits 
Tov rdv émovaroy in the Lord’s prayer, used as a 
Morning prayer.—May 31st. Mr. J. H. Moulton 
read a paper of suggested etymologies, among which 
the following words were considered : serra, socrus, 
Exupds, soror, aéAas, scveris, sopto, persona, solari, 


sorex and Bpet, serenus, Selpios, cdos and sanus, otow, 
and dpyvia.—Oct. 25th. Dr. Postgate read notes on 
Catull. LXV. 8, 9 and 17, 18 and LXIV. 109, which 
are published in the Journ. of Philology (XVIII. 226). 
Mr. E. S. Thompson read notes on Pl. Kep. 473 C, 
475 E, 488 D, 501 B, 503 C, 509 D, 521 B, 519 A. 
—Nov. 8th. Prof. Mayor read a paper on ‘The 
Latin Heptateuch attributed to Juvencus,’ of which 
his critical review has since appeared [see Cl. Kev. 
sup. 863].—Nov. 22nd. Mr. Fulford proposed 
mptuvns for mpuyvno in Eur. J. 7’, 1352, and in 
I, A. 1199 would read év tow yap jv 768 Ho 
«.7.A. Dr. Verrall read a note on kard- 
xadnos (Eur. J. 7’. 1246) and émixaanos (Ar. Vesp. 18), 
emending and respectively, cf. 
KdéAXN = a spiral coil : hence also xadxalvew eros. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 1X. 4. 
No. 36. 

The Interpretation of the Timacus, Paul Shorey. 
It is maintained that the Z7imaeus is not meant as a 
deliberate philosophic and scientific exposition of the 
universe, as Mr. Archer Hind considers, but as a 
scientific poem. Plato always recognises that the 
teleological interpretation of things belongs to poetry 
rather than to exact thought.—Miscellanea Graeca, 
F. Hanssen. (1). De carmine Locrico populari (ap. 
Athen. XV. 697 B). The metre is compared with 
that of Ar. Thesm. 101-129. (2). De Anacreontis 
fragmento 75 (Bergk) emended. (3). De Theophanis 
Grammatici carmine anacreontico. (4). Emendationes 
Philoneae, de opif. mund. §§ 26, 56, 60, are emended. 
—Gerunds and Gerundives in the Annals of Tacitus, 
S. B. Platner, continued from 4. J. P. IX. 2 [Cl. 
Rev. sup. 1442]. Tac. is much freer in his usage than 
Pliny. He exceeds all other Latin writers in the 
constant use of the dat. of gerundive and subst. in a 
final sense after verbs and adjs. In the Annals the 
gerund occurs 191 times and the gerundive 331.— 
R. Ellis, referring to Eleg. in Maccenatem 62 [Cl. Kev. 
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sup. 144a], shows that candidiora may be said of 
words as well as of things.—Among the books re- 
viewed are Jebb’s Antigone (M. L. D’Ooge), ‘clear 
analysis and fine literary instinct’ ; O. Hoffmann, De 
miatis Graecae linguae dialectis (H. W. Smyth) ; 
Transactions of the American Philological Association 
Sor 1887 (B. L. G.), ‘the volume is one of unusual 
weight and importance’ [Cl. Rev. sup. 88] ; Conway’s 
Verner’s Law in Itaiy (J. H. Kirkland), ‘ worthy of 
all praise’ [Cl. Rev. II. 2180]. 

Vol. X. 1, No. 37. The Latin Adjective. F. 
Hanssen. The writer holds that there is no essential 
difference of meaning between the adj. and verb, cf. 
the act., pass., instrum., and other uses of the adj.— 
The Timacus of Plato, Paul Shorey. This is partly 
critical of Mr. Archer Hind and partly supplementary. 
Especially noticed are 35 A on the Wuxoyovia, 41 D, 
50 A mAdoas xpuvootd, 52 C as K.T.A., 
and 57 B, where S. proposes aira for abvrd.—The 
relation of Wnpicpata to vouot at Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C., F. B. Tarbell. An attempt 
to show that Aristotle’s distinction between y. and v. 
(Eth. 5. 10. 4 and Pol. VI. (1V) 4. 31) is not sound 
as applied to Athens, the Ecclesia always having had 
the power of enacting general decrees provided they 
did not conflict with existing laws.— In Pl, Trin. 422 
C. W. Bain proposes vitellam et animam qui quom 
extemplo emisimus.—The only classical book noticed 
is F. W. Schmidt's Kritische Stwdien zw den griech- 
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ischen Dramatikern (B. L. G.), and there is a ‘brief 
mention’ of the new edition of Jebb’s Selections from 
the Attic Orators [Cl. Rev. sup. p. 406]. 

Vol. X. 2, No. 38. A Contribution to the History of 
the Transmission of Classical Literature in the Middle 
Age from Oxford MSS., Robinson Ellis. Mr. E. treats 
of (1) Alexander Neckham’s De Nominibus Utensilium, 
(2) Phale Tolum of Adam Balsamiensis, (8) The Dic- 
tionarius of John de Garlande. The substratum 
of (1) and (2) is Isidorus’ Origines, which still waits 
to be edited adequately. The superiority of the 
Bodl. Ms. is shown in several places. The interest 
of (8) is purely medieval and linguistic. — Association 
in Substitution and Rotation, M. W. Easton. In order 
to simplify the consideration of the phonetic pecu- 
liarities of different tongues descended from the 
same mother-speech the writer proposes the term 
‘substitution’ for certain phonetic changes which are 
due, not to analogy or muscular resistance, but toa 
process of association.—R. Ellis in Lydia 40 reads 
coiens and in Dirae 96 mea commorieris. C. F. Smith 
explains Thuc. III. 10 § 1, 20 § 3, 30 § 2, 68 § 1, in 
the last passage reading 008 &s for ds obx.—Among the 
books reviewed are Greenough’s Satires and Epistles 
of Horace (S. B. Platner), ‘notes on the whole are 
disappointing,’ and Tisdall’s Theory of the Origin 
and Development of the Heroic Hexameter (M. W. 
Humphreys), ‘the only new features are in the 
details’ [Cl. Rev. sup. 368]. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. Agamemnon, with an_ introduction, 
commentary, and translation, by A. W. Verrall. 
8vo. 308 pp. Macmillan and Co, 12s. 

——— Supplices. A revised text, with introduc- 
tion, critical notes, commentary and translation, 
by T. G. Tucker. 8vo. 276 pp. Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d. 

Bury (J. B.) A History of the Later Roman Empire 
from Arcadius to Irene, A.D. 395-800. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Macmillan and Co. 32s. 

Cicero. Death no Bane: a new translation, with 
copious illustrative notes, of Cicero’s first Tusculan 
Disputation, by Robert Black. Post 8vo. xii, 
172 pp. Lowand Co. 5s. 

The Student’s, adapted from the German of 
Dr. Munk’s ‘Geschichte der rémischen Literatur,’ 
by Rev. W. Y. Fausset, with a frontispiece portrait. 
Cr. 8vo. xvi, 237 pp. Swan, Sonnenschein and 
Co. 3s. 6d. 

Collignon (M.) Manual of Mythology in relation to 
Greek Art. Cr. 8vo. xvi, 333 pp. H. Grevel and 
Co. 10s. 6d. 

Dawes (E. A. 8.) The Pronunciation of Greek, with 
suggestions for a reform in teaching that language. 
8vo. 79 pp. D. Nutt. 

Josephus. Works, Whiston’s translation, revised by 
Rev. A. R. Shilleto, with topographical notes by 
Sir C. W. Wilson. 2 vols. 12mo. Bell and Sons. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Livy. Book XXI., with introduction, notes, vocabu- 


laries, and translation, by A. H. Allecroft and 
W. F. Masom. Cr. 8vo. 264 pp. Vovabulary 
interleaved. Clive and Co. 4s. 6d. 

Mason (P. H.) Hebrew Exercise Book. 2nd edition. 
8vo. 490 pp. Hall, Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

Nixon (J. E.) Prose Extracts tor Translation into 
English and Latin. 2nd edition enlarged. Post 
8vo. Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. 

Palmer (C. ¥.) Observations ona Passage of Oedipus 
Coloneus of Sophocles. 8vo. 18 pp. Parker and 
Co. Is. 

Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon, with introduction, notes, 
maps, and lexicon, by Rev. H. A. Holden. 12mo., 
340 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 6s. 

Rawlinson (G.) History of Phoenicia. 8vo. 570 pp. 
Longman and Co. 24s. 

Sophocles. Antigone, with introduction, notes, etc., 
by A. H. Allcroft and B. J. Hayes. Post 8vo. 
74 pp. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Tacitus. Annals. Edited by John B. Worthington. 
Post 8vo. 86 pp. Longman and Co. 2s 

Thucydides. Book IV. 
Sykes. Cr. 8vo. 85 pp. Cliveand Co. 2s. 6d. 

Valerius Maximus, Selections from. By W. R. 
Inge. Cr. 8vo. 336 pp. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

Virgil in English Verse : Eclogues and Aeneid 1-6, 
by Right Hon. Sir Charles Bowen. 2nd edition. 
8vo. 306 pp. Murray. 12s. 

White (F. A.) A complete life of Homer. 12mo. 
460 pp. Belland Son. 6s. 
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Allegre (F.) Etude sur la déesse grecque Tyché, 
Son signification religieuse et morale, son culte et 
ses représentations figurées, Svo. 249 pp. Paris, 
Léroux. 

Anton (H. T.) Studien zur lateinischen Grammatik 
und Stilistik. Heft 3. 8vo. iv, 312 pp. Erfurt, 
1888. Villaret. 10 Mk. 

Appelmann (C.) Abriss der lateinischen Tempus und 
Moduslehre in lernbarer Fassung. Im Anschluss 
an die Grammatik von Siberti zusammengestellt. 
12mo, 24 pp. Demmin, 1888, Groning. 75 Pf. 

Aristaenetus. Lettere tradotte da un accademico 
fiorentino. 24mo. 98 pp. Roma. 2 lire. 

Baumann (1.) Kritische und exegetische Bemerk- 
ungen zu Platos Phaedo. 8vo. 19 pp. Augsburg. 
80 Pf. 

Belli (D. M.) Di Orazio favolista: Commentario. 
16mo. 55 pp. Venczia. 

Cartault (A.) Vases grecs en forme de personnages 
groupés, 4to. 16 pp. 2 plates. Paris, Hachette 
et Cie, 

Catalogus codicum graecorum, qui in bibliotheca 
urbica Vratislaviensi adservantur a_philologis 
Vratislaviensibus compositus. Accedit appendix 

ua gymnasii regii Fredericiani codices graeci 
escribuntur. 8vo. viii, 90 pp. Breslau, Koebner. 
3 Mk. 

Catalogues des manuscrits grecs de Fontainebleau 
sous Francois 1 et Henri II., publiés et annotés 
par H. Omont. 4to. xxxiv, 469 pp. Plates. Paris, 
Picard. 

Catullus. Buch der Lieder in deutschen Nachbildung 
von T. Heyse. 2*¢ vollig umgearbeitete Auflage aus 
dem Verfasser’s Nachlasse herausgegeben von A. 
Herzog. xix, 163 pp. Berlin, Hertz. 4 Mk. 

Christiansen (1.) De apicibus et i longis inscrip- 
tionum latinarum. 8vo. 61 pp. Husum, Delff. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Cipollint (A). Saffo. 16mo. 448 pp. Portrait. 
Milano, Fratelli Dumolard. 

Cortese (G.) Vocabolario della lingua italiana per le 
scuole. Vol. 1. Latino-italiano. 8vo. 12, 36 pp. 
Curtius (E.) and Kaupert (I. A.) Karten von Attica, 
aufgenommen durch Offiziere und Beamte des 
kéniglichen preussischen Grossen Generalstabes mit 
erliuterndem Text herausgegeben. Erliiuternder 
Text. Heft 3-6 von A. Milchhoefer. 4to. 62 pp. 
map of Marathon. Berlin, D. Reimer. 

Damascii successoris dubitationes et solutiones de 
primis principiis in Platonis Parmenidem. Partim 
secundis curis recensuit, partim nune primum 
edidit C. A. Ruelle. 8vo. 350 pp. Paris, Klinck- 
sieck. 12 fr. 50. 

Espérandieu (E.) Epigraphie romaine du Poitou et 
de la Saintonge, accompagné d’un album de 

56 planches. Grand in 8vo. 411 pp. Paris, Thorin. 

Fontane (M.) Histoire universelle. Tome VI. 
Athénes (de 480 4 336 avant Jésus-Christ). 8&vo. 
520 pp. Paris, Lemerre. 7 fr. 50. 

Freund (W.) Wanderungen auf klassischem Boden. 
Zur Einfiihrung in die Kulturgeschichte der 
Griechen und Romer. Fiir Studierende, Schiiler der 
Oberklassen héherer Lehranstalten und zum Selbst- 
studium. Maps and illustrations. Heft 1. 8vo. 

Breslau, Wohlfahrt. 1 Mk. 

(Contents: Das alte Athen und seine be- 

deutendsten Denkmiiler. 87 pp.]. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 


Fiigner (F.) Lexicon Livianum, partim ex Hilde- 
brandi schedis confecit F. F. Fasciculus 1. 8vo. 
224 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Gemoll (A.) Das Recht von Gortyn, 4to. 26 pp. 
Striegau. 1 Mk. 

Gomperz (T.) Hermann Bonitz: Ein Nachruf. 8vo. 
52 pp. Berlin, Calvary and Co. 2 Mk. 

(Extract. Biogr. Jahrb. der Altertumskunde]. 

Gow (I.) Minerva. Introduction & Vétude des 
classiques scholaires grecs et latins. 12mo. xx, 336 
pp. Paris, Hachette et Ci*®. 3 fres. 

Grundmann (R.) Ueber 8 in Attika gefundene 
Henkelinschriften auf griechischen Thongefissen, 
8vo. 72 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

[Extract. Jahrbiicher fiir classisehe Philologie, 
17. Supplement- Band]. 

Hausrath (A.) Philodemi zep) rornudrey libri secundi 
quae videntur fragmenta conlegit restituit, inlus- 
travit. 8vo. 66 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

[Extract. Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, 
17. Supplement-Band]. 

Herodotos erkliirt von H. Stein. Band IV. Buch VII. 
5t verbesserte Auflage. 3 maps by Kiepert. 8vo. 
223 pp. Berlin, Weidmann., 2 Mk. 10. 

Hoehler (W.) Scholia Juvenaliana inedita. I. 4to. 
15 pp. Kenzingen. 1 Mk. 

Homer. Ilias. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von 
G. Stier. Heft 6. Gesang XVI.-XVIII. Ausg. A. 
Kommentar unterm Text. 8vo. 537-652 pp. 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 50. Ausgabe B. 
Text und Kommentar getrennt in 2 Heften. 
269-332 and 261--312 pp. 1 Mk. 50. 

Immisch (O.) Klaros. Forschungen iiber griechische 
Stiftungssagen. 8vo. 84 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
2 Mk. 40. 

[Extract. Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. 
17. Supplement- Band}. 

Jahn (A). Dionysiaca, Sprachliche und sachliche 
Platonische Bliithenlese aus Dionysius dem so- 
genannten Areopagiten, zur Anbahnung der philo- 
logischen Behandlung dieses Autors. 8vo. x, 85 pp. 
Altona, Reher. 2 Mk. 25. 

Josephus. Opera edidit et apparatu critico instruxit 
Benedictus Niese. Vol. V. De Judaeorum vetustate 
sive contra Apionem libri II. 8vo. xxvii, 99 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 5 Mk. 

—- — Editio minor. Vol. V. De 

Judaeorum vetustate sive contra Apionem libri IT. 
8vo. iv, 90 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 1 Mk. 20. 

Laloux (V. et P. Monceaux). Restauration d’Olympe. 
L’histoire, les monuments, le culte et les fétes. 
Folic. 20 plates. Paris, Quantin. 100 fres. 

Leben und Werke der griechischen und rémischen 
Schulschriftsteller. Zusammengestellt fiir Gym- 
nasial-schiiler. 8vo. ii, 34 pp. Wismar, Hinstorff. 
50 Pf. 

Livy. FEdidit A. Zingerle. Pars V. Libri XXXI.- 
XXXV. Editio maior. 12mo. vii, 229 pp. Leipzig, 
Freytag. 1 Mk. 20. 

Editio minor. 217 pp. 1 Mk. 

— Liber VIII. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt 
von E, Ziegeler. Ausgabe A. Kommentar unterm 
Text. vi, 84 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 
Ausgabe B. Text und Kommentar getrennt in 
2 Heften. vi, 42 and 40 pp. 1 Mk. 

—— Historiarum libri XXIIJ, XXIV, XXV._ Testo 

con introduzione e note diC. M. Baralta. Torino. 

Tipografia Salesiana. 16mo. xii, 267 pp. 1 lira 50. 
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Lutsch (O.) Wateinisches Lehr- und Lesebuch fiir 
Sexta. 8vo. 58 pp. Bielefeld, Velhagen und 
Klasing. 60 Pf. 

Begleitschreiben dazu. 8vo. 8 pp. 20 Pf. 
Vokabularium dazu, bearbeitet von W. Sternkopf. 
8vo. 65 pp. 60 Pf. 

——— Lateinische Formenlehre im Anschluss an die 
Lehr- und Lesebiicher fiir Sexta und Quinta. 8vo. 
iv, 95 pp. Bielefeld, Velhagen und Klasing. 80 Pf. 

Marchand (C.) De graecarum litterarum studio apud 
Andegavos in XVI. seculo. 8vo. xvi, 123 pp. 
Paris, Champion. 

Mommsen (T.) Rémische Geschichte. Band III. 
Von Sulla’s Tode bis zur Schlacht von Thapsus. 
Mit Inhaltsverzeichniss zu Band I.-I1I. 8te Aufl. 
8vo. vi, 711 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 8 Mk. 

Moritz (B.) Zur antiken Topographie der Palmyrene. 
pp. 2 plates. Berlin, G. Reimer. Boards. 
4 Mk. 

[Extract Abhandlungen der preussischen Akad. 
der Wissenschaften). 

Mueller (E.) Aufgaben zu lateinischen Stiliibungen 
im Anschluss an Cicero’s 1. und 2. philippische 
Rede. 8vo. 24 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 40 Pf. 

Mueller. Lucian de Pacuvii fabulis disputatio, 8vo. 
50 pp. Berlin, Calvary and Co. 1 Mk. 60. 

[Extract Acta Minist. Instit. Publ, Ross.] 

Orosius. Historiarum adversus paganos libri VII. ex 
recensione Caroli Zangemeister. 12mo. xxi, 371 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 

Overbeck (J.) Griechische Kunstmythologic. Be- 
sonderer Theil. Band III. Buch 5. Apollon. 
Licferung II. 8vo. viii, 321-524 pp. Illustrations. 
Leipzig, Engelmann. 7 Mk. 

Phacdri fabulae. Fiir Schiiler, mit Anmerkungen 
versehen von J. Siebelis. 6'* verbesserte Auflage 
besorgt von F. Polle. 8vo. xvi, 77 pp. Leipzig, 


Teubner. 75 Pf. 
Pindar. La Nemea VIII. tradotte in endecasillabi 
sciolti italiani de A. Arro, 8vo, 12 pp. Alba, 


Tipografia Sansoldi. 

Platon’s Euthyphron. Fiir den Schulgebrauch er- 
klirt von H. Bertram. Ausgabe A. Kommentar 
unterm Text. 8vo. 35 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 
60 Pf. 

Ausgabe B. Text und Kommentar getrennt in 
2 Heften. 18,16 pp. 60 Pf. 

Laches. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erkliirt von 
H. Bertram. Ausgabe A. Kommentar unterm 
Text. 8vo. 48 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 60 Pf. 

Ausgabe B. Text und Fommentar getrennt in 
2 Heften. 25, 22 pp. 60 Pf. 

Piautus. Comoediae recensuit instrumento critico et 
prolegomenis auxit F, Ritschelius sociis operae ad- 
sumptis G. Loewe, G. Goetz, F. Schoell. 

Tomi III. fasc. 5. 8vo. Leipzig, 
5 Mk. 60. 

[Contents: Menaechmi recensuit F. Ritschl. 
xxiii, 208 pp.] 

Plutarch. Vie de Cicéron, suivie du paralléle de 
Demosthéne et de Cicéron. Texte grec revu sur le 
manuscrit de Madrid accompagné d’une notice sur 
Plutarque et sur les sources de la vie de Cicéron, 
d’un argument et de notes en francais par C. Graux. 
16mo. 123 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 1 fr. 

Reisch, Griechische Weihgeschenke. 8vo. viii, 
153 pp. Illustrations. Leipzig, Freytag. 7 Mk. 80. 


Teubner. 
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[Abhandlungen des archacolog. -epigraph. Seminars 
der Universitat Wien. VIII] 

Riemann et H. Goelzer. La premiére année de latin, 
Théorie et Exercices ; Thimes et versions; Exer- 
cices de mémoire; Lexiques latin-francais et 
francais-latin. 12mo. 264 pp. Paris, Colin et Cie, 

Rigutini (G.) Antologia classica italiana ad uso dei 
ginnasi. Parte II., ginnasio superiore. 16mo, 
440 pp. 3 lire. 

Rossbach (O.) Griechische Antiken des archiio. 
logischen Museums in Breslau. 4to. 43 pp, 
Plates. Breslau, Zimmer. 3 Mk. 

Scheindler (A.) Lateinische Schulgrammatik. 8vo, 
xi, 212 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 1 Mk. 70. 

Schmalz (J. H.) Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des 
Asinius Pollio in den bei Cicero ad familiares x, 
31-83 erhaltenen Briefen mit Beriicksichtigung der 
bei Quintilian, Seneca. ete. iiberlieferten Fragmente 
aus dessen Reden und Geschichtsbiichern. 2te yer. 
besserte Auflage. 8vo. iv, 60 pp. Miinchen, 
Beck. 1 Mk. 40. 

Schmidt (J. H.) Handbuch der lateinischen und 
griechischen Synonymik. 8vo. xii, 844 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 12 Mk. 

Schneider (M.). Abriss der griechischen Helden- 
sagen: Ein Hilfsbuch fiir die unteren Klassen der 


Gymnasien. 12mo. iv, 34 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
Boards. 45 Pf. 
Seneca. Oedipus. Tragidie. Uebersetzt und er- 


liutert von A. Steinberger. 8vo. 57 pp. Regense 
burg, Wunderling. 1 Mk, 20. 

Studien, Berliner fiir classische Philologie und Ar- 
chaeologie. Band 10. 3 Hefte. 8vo. Berlin. 
Calvaryand Co. 9 Mk. 

(Contents: I. Zaciti, de vita et moribus Agri- 
colae liber edidit A. E. Schoene, 47 pp. 2 Mk.— 
II. Gérres. Studien zur griechischen Mythologie. 
Folge I. 246 pp. 8 Mk.—III. Soltau. Zur Er- 
klirung der in punischer Sprache gehaltenen Reden 
des Karthaginensers Hanno im 5. Akt der Komoedie 
Paenulus von Plautus. 27 pp. 1 Mk. 20). 

Tacitus. Historiarum libril, 2. Texte latin publié 
avec une notice sur la vie et les Histoires de Tacite, 
des notes critiques et explicatives, des remarques sur 
la langue, un index des noms propres, historiques 
et géographiques, et des antiquités, par H. Goelzer. 
16mo. xlviiil, 349 pp. Paris, Hachette et 
1 fr. 80. , 

Teggc. Lateinische Schulphraseologie. Heft 1. 8vo. 
viii, 40 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 60 Pf. 

Thukydides erklirt von J. Classen. Band II. 
Buch II. 4 Auflage besorgt von J. Steup. 8vo. 
iv, 238 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 2 Mk. 25. 

Tibullus. Ausgewaihlte Elegieen. Mit erkliirenden 
Anmerkungen fiir den Gebrauch in der Schule 
herausgegeben von P, J. Meier. 8vo. iv, 54 pp. 
Braunschweig, Schwetschke und Sohn. 80 Pf. 

Wilamowitz-Méllendorf (M.) Euripides’ Herakles 
erkiirt. 2Binde. 8vo. Berlin, Weidmann. 22 Mk. 

[Contents: I. Einleitung in die attische 
Tragoedie. xii, 388 pp. 12 Mk.—II. Text und 
Kommentar. 308 pp. 10 Mk.]. 

Ziemer (H). Jahresbericht iiber allgemeine und ver- 
gleichende Sprachwissenschaft, mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die alten Sprachen, umfassend die 
Jahre 1883-1888. 8vo. iii, 248 pp. Berlin, Calvary 
and Co. 8 Mk. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. III. 


Page 129a, line 40, for Graeco-Latinae, read Latino-Graecae. 


135a, 
148, 
148d, 
149a, 
149), 
172a, 
1738, 
223d, 
249a, 
2930, 
293d, 
298), 
331a, 
331a, 
360, 
403a, 
416, 
416, 


51, after 1888, insert Part 10, Vol. III. 
12, for 222 B, read 367 B, and add XVII 53. 
13, after 300 A add XIV. 19. 

29, for Aeschines 27,16, read Acschines I. 81. 
5, for 'Tac. Ann. viii. read Tac. Ann. I. 8. 
14, for horulos, read hortulos. 

21, for number, read member. 

53, for fourth, read first. 

32, for suspicio, read suscipio. 

40, for 1104, 6, 24, read 1104), 24. 

53, for 1139, 6, 29, read 1139), 29. 

48, for 244, read 24, 4. 

27, 28, for Intervocalic, read Postvocalic. 

31, for Prosthetic, read Prothetic. 

40, for Tac. Ann. 35, read Tac. Ani. XI. 35. 
5, for El. 644, read Soph. El. 644. 

43, for V. 1, 64, read I. v. 1. 64. 

41, for xvavdxpui, read kvavddpvi. 

43, for O18", read O88 
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INDEX. 


Notc.—In the General Index names of actual contributors, in the Index Locorum references to passages 
discussed, are printed in heavy type. 


I—GENERAL INDEX." 


A. 


a and o, variation in Latin, 209a. 
-4 in Lat. neuts. pl., 2120. 
-4 of neut. pl. and fem. sing., 3915., 469a. 
‘copulative,’ 211d. 
a, form of, 3330. 
a, intrusive in Greek perf. and aor., 1a. /f. 
Abbott (E.), on the early history of the Delian 
League, 387/. 
Abbott (E.), History of Greece, Part I., noticed, 52/. 
Abbott (T. K.), notice of Lambros’ Athos Codex of 
the Shepherd of Hermas, 640. f. 
of Wordsworth’s edition of the Vulgate (St. 
Matthew), 452/. 
abbreviations, 229a, 232), 256a. 
abesse, uses of, 166a. 
abhine, use of, 2985. 
ablative in -2 and -e, 316a. 
of cause, 42a., 3617. 
of time, 41a. 
ablegare, 362d. 
accent, Indo-European, 1736. /. 
Latin, 1682. 
variation of, in iambic words, 1236. 
accusative, adverbial )( specification, 299a. 
anomalous, 33la, 3325. 
of specification in Indo-Eur., 1690. 
plural in -is, 4510. 
Achaean election of president, 447a. 
Acharnians and Greek stage, 86a. 
Achradina, position of, 110a. f., 1120. 
acta at Rome, contents of, 2165. 
Ads, O.-L. palimpsest of, lla. f., 1816. 
ad, sense of, 41a. 
Adam (J.), notice of Tatham’s Laches of Plato, 670. f. 
adducet = adducit, 2296. 
adfinis, construction of, 395. f. 
adfluens with gen. ?, 42. 
adjectives, extension of sense, 315. 
predicative, 361d. 
administration of Roman provinces, Liebenam on, 
noticed, 206/. 
admirari, 41a. 
admodum, 362a. 


Adorante, restoration of, 421d. 

*Adovotos, 3060. 

adsentio, 40a. 

advenu )( incola, 202a. 

ae, Ge, not contracted in Latin, 211a. 

andovls, 292a. 

aegis of Athene, how worn, 2838. f. 

Aelian, MSS. of, 4450. 

Aemilius, emperor, 230a. 

Aeneas, legends about, and Acsch. (Agam. 69—71), 

132a. f. 

Aeolians and Delian League, 387a. f. 

acrarium and fiscus, 60b. 

werarium militare, 57a. 

Acrarium Saturni, and senate, 

aerarius, how made, 410. 

Aeschylus (Ag. 69—71) and Trojan legends, 132a. /.. 
Oresteia, ed. Wecklein, noticed, 401f. 
Septem. c. Theb., notes on, 102f., 106f., 436a. f. 

Aesculapius, 209a. 

aestus, 211a. 

Africa and its legati, 207a. 

African legions, where recruited, 112a. /f. 

Agamemnon, Greek theatre, 86a. 

*Ayauéuvwv, derivation of, 1746. 

&ya0ds, derivation of, 130d. 

agent and action nouns, accent of, 1734. 

agent in Attic orators, 250f., 436/. 

agglutination theory, 2100. f. 

dgnus, 211a. 

&yw, Hiibschmann on, 46d. 

Agrapha, ed. Resch, noticed, 454/. 

Agrarian law of Licinius-Sextius, Niese on, noticed, 

5. 

aypeorhs, 2204. 

(?), 1070., ef. 4365. 

a for e in MSS., 330. 

*Al8ns, derivation of, 136d. 

aixia, 2946. 

atdwy, Cyprian, explanation of, 52a. 

aidAos derived, 195a. 

Aiora, festival of, 378d. f. 

aigOnrdv, aicOntindy, 121a. 

aiguuyhrns derived, 196a. 

aitéw, 71a. 


Ak-Hissar ; see Thyatira. 


1 The Index is by H. D. Darbishire, Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Akropolis, excavations on, 140. 

aktau, Gothic, 244d. 

alapa, 166d. 

albus, use of in Horace (Od. I. 7. 15), 220a. 

Aleatoribus, De, author of, 125a. f. 

Harnack’s, noticed, 125/. 
notes on text and date, 126/. 

arclpw, 21 1a. 

aAelarns, sense of, 71a. 

Alemanni, Julian’s victory over, 60a. f. 

*AARTIs, 378). f. 

AAxvévn, 339a. 

Allen and Greenongh ; v. Greenough. 

Allen (F. D.), Greek Versijication in Inscriptions, 
noticed, 271f. 

Allen (T. W.), Notes on Greek MSS. in Italian 
Libraries, 12f., 252f., 345f. 

Allen (W. P.), The Licinian Law, 5f. 

Allen (W. F.) and Myers (P. V. N.), Ancient History 
Sor Colleges, de. Part I., The Eastern Nations 
and Greece (P. V. N. Myers), noticed, 2140. f. 

alliteration, Plautine, 2490. 

almus, 211a. 

Alpensis, 202b. 

a&Aghorns, sense of, 3670. f. 

amasti, &c., 243a. f. 

Amathus, gem found at, 2830, 

American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 87a., 
284d. f. 

Papers, Vol. IV, ; v. Allen, (F. D.) and Sterrett 
(J. R. 8.) 

Ameth, situation of, 840. 

amicio, perfects of, 2460. 

amm- in MSS., 45la. 

Ammianus, work on, 181a. 

annes, manes, confusion of, 2000. 

auvds, 211a. 

amplexo in Cicero, 40a. 

Amsel (G.), Breslawer Philologische Abhandlungen, 
I. 3, noticed, 66a. f. 

&y in apodosi, 344a. f. 

&y iterative with imperf., aor., indic., 343f. 

&y (xév), meaning of, 344a. 

&y potential, 3446. f. 

&y with conditional, &c., sentences, 276a. f., 314a. f. 

&y with fut. indic. in Attic, 274a. - 

&y with opt. on inscrr., 3060. 

an in Ovid, 10a. 

in Persius, 10a. /. 
in rhetorical question, 10a, 
use of, 166a. 

an...noi = pav ov, 76b. 

ava in the Attic orators, 415. 

Anabasis, composition of, 4600. 

date of, 461a. 

Anaeitis inscr. relative to worship of, 69/. 

avdyxn, Plato’s view of, 122a. 

analogy and syntax, 167a. f. 

avadutixés, 71a. 

avapaipérws, 332a. 

anaphora, 41b. 

700. 

avapxia, 71a. 

&vat, 339d. f. 

Anderson (W. C. F.), notice of Rayet-Collignon’s 
Histoire de la Céramique Greeque, 87a. f. 

The meaning of ‘ Fulcrum’ and ‘ Fulcri Genius,’ 

Andocides ; v. Antiphon. 

Andrews (E. A.) and Stoddart (S.), 4 Grammar of 
the Latin Language, revised by Preble (H.), 
noticed, 218d. /. 

Andronicus Rhodius, MSS. of in British Museum, 
4426. 

avextixdy = ‘ patience,’ 71%. 
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dveyids, 2110. 
ayyapla, 332a. 
ango, 21la. 
avinus, 1320. 
animi mente in Lucretius, 264a. 
animum inducere, Cicero’s use of, 41a. 
antequam, construction of, 170d. 
Antiphon and Andocides, expression of agent in, 
250a. f. 
similarities of diction, 2510. 
antiquities discovered, 329a., 333a, 
in Phoenician tomb, 4200. 
». British Museum. 
aorist Gk. and perfect, relation of, la. /. 
Lat. and perfect, relation of, 2a. 7. 
*apafum, 3656. 
Apameia, 1770. 
Apaturia, festival of, 258). /. 
amnyeoxdra, 3310. 
*AmeiAwvi, Cyprian, explanation of, 52a. 
aperio, &c., 246a. f. 
70D. 
aphaeresis in Cyprian, 510., 520. 
on metrical inscrr., 272d. 
apextixndy = ‘abstinence,’ 710. 
agpiornu, 448a. 
a&popuaw, 71a. 
Aphraates ; v. Aphrahat. 
Aphrahat, Homilies, ed. Bert, noticed, 455/. 
Aphrodisias, metropolis, 1 
amd with dative in Arcado-Cyprian, 49a. 
71a. 
Apocalypse, O.-L. palimpsest of, lla. f. ; cf. 181d. 
‘ Pseudo-Augustine ’ on, 222a. f. 
amodedéavi = dedérunt, 244a. 
apodosis, Livy’s use respecting, 360a. /. 
Apollo of Priene, dedication to, 4230. 
Apollo Thearios, 139a. 6., 2350. 
Tyrimnius, worship of, 1370. 
Apollodorus of Carystus, frag. from, 25a. 
Apoll. Rhod., MSS. of in British Museum, 1508, 
Apology of Plato and Armenian translation, 341a. f. 
-ands = inqguus, 211a. 
amoorepeiv, 197a. 
70D. 
appesition, 410d. 
and article in N.T., 74a. 
aptus, sense of, 1646. 
amv for and, where found, 498. 
Arados, 420a. 
Aramaic, inscription in, 479: ~ 
Arassus, 330a. 
Aratus, MSS. of in British 150a. 
aravi aro armentum, 2446. 
—— Dialect, Smyth (H. W.) on, noticed, 
48f. 
Arcado-Cyprian, common characteristics, 49a. 
relationship of to other dialects, 49a. f. 
Arcadian, relation of to other dialects, 50a. 
Archaeology, 54f., 83f., 1400. f., 186a. f., 228f, 
283f., 322/., 420f., 477/. 
study of in United States, 312/. 
archaisms in Cicero, 390. 
&pxn an in Aristotle, 198a. 
apxn tis aitlas, 2940. 
Archer-Hind (R. D.), notice of Rawack’s De Pla- 
tonis Timaco quaestiones criticae, 273a. f. 
of Warren’s Plato's Republic, 1.—V., 352f. 
a Cook Wilson’s notice of his Z'imaeus, 
181f. 
further reply, 219/. 
Archer-Hind (R. D.), Plate’s Timacus, noticed, 114f.; 
cf. 181f., 183f., 219/. 
apxtarpos, office of, 3270. 
[apxtepear], 1776. 
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apxiepevs = summus sacerdos, 366a. f. 
’Aolas, 175)., 208a. 
ardor, 1636. 
areani, note on, 2220. 
aperh, Euripides’ conception of, 26a, /. 
Ares, titles of, 330a. 
Arginusae, battle of, 258a. /. 
Aristotelian philosophy and the Church, 215d. 
Aristotle and Plato, 119a. f. 
Aristotle, MSS. of, 293a. 7., 4405. 
Ethics, notes on, 196/., 293f., 294/. 
work on, noticed, 369a. /. 
Poetics, quotations in, 2030. /. 
portrait busts of, 464. 
Aristotle's ten categories in Plato, 115d. 
Aristophanes, &v with past indic. in, 343., 3440. f. 
morality of, 66. 
Ranae, e1. Blaydes, noticed, 257/. 
Aristoxenus and music, 73a. 
332a. 
Armenian versions of Plato, 340f. 
army, Roman, 4466. 
Arnold (C. F.), Die Neronische Christenverfolgung, 
noticed, 63a. f. 
Arnold (W. T.), on the termination -cnsis, 201/. 
Arrephori, meaning and derivation of, 187a. f., 222b. 
appnpédpos, derivation of, 222d. 
Arrian per’ libri septimi fragmenta, 
ed. Reitzenstein, noticed, 467a. f. 
tpony, derivation of, 2220, 
Artanada, 330a. 
article, usage in Hellenistic Greek concerning, 73d. 
-as stems in Greek, 17408. 
ashta, -4, -au, European equivalents for, 244a. f. 
Asia (province of), Koinon of, 174/. 
Sulla and, 176a. 
Asia Minor, travels in, 325/f. 
*Aoidpxns, title of, 175b , 208a. 
Asiatic monuments in Berlin, 478d. f. 
Assarlar, situation of, 840. 
asses, in ‘ritual,’ 260a. 
ast and at, 11a. f. 
dards = avords, 70a. 
Astra, 330a., 333a. 
*Aotpnvds, 330a. 
*Aorudvat, meaning, &c., of, 339/. 
astute, use of, 298d. 
Athenaeus, MSS. of, 4450. 
Athene in the Hwmenides, 402d. f. 
representation of, 283a. /. 
Athenian and Corinthian coinages, 477). 
Athens, archaeology at, 1400. 
family at, 371a. f. 
lot introduced at, 53d, 
museums at, 421la. 
parties in during Peloponnesian war, 413/. 
topography of, 62a. 
Athens ; v. American School, &c. 
Athos text of Shepherd of Hermas, 65a. f. 
Attic Orators, prepositions in, 250/7., 414a. 436f. 
Attic Orators, Selections from, ed. Jebb, noticed, 
*Arrinxdy deimvoy, 203a., 204a. 
attraction to the person, 1486. 
av in Attic, 306a. 
-av in gen. sing. masc., 49a, 
audacia, audeo, development of, 165a. /. 
Avesta, work on, 130a. 
Augustine, influence of, 645. 
Augustine, Pseudo-, on the Apocalypse, 222a, f. 
Augustus, cult of, 2070. f. 
aFi-, aF, in Attic, 1300. 
a’rod, force of, 1310. 
auxiliaries, and civitas, 1136. f. 
and legions, 1140. 
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auxiliaries and provinces, 114a. 
how recruited, 1130. f. 
Azarias (Brother), Aristotle and the Christian Chureh, 
noticed, 215d. 
aChusos, 2570. 7. 


B. 


b- future, Irish aud Latin, 195d. 

b and v confused, 2290., 451a., 4530. 

Babington (C.), obituary notice of, 134/. 

Baedeker (K.), Handbook to Greece, noticed, 214). 

Bahrein islands, home of Phoenicians, 420a. /. 

Bake’s Scholica Hypomnemata, 407a. 

Balaklava, orthography and meaning of, 330a. 

1030. 

Bada, 71a. 

-bam, Latin tenses in, 195/. 

[BaptBav}, 

Batrachomyomachia, 203a. f. 

Bauer (Ad.), Die [yriechischen] Kriegsaltertiimer 
(Miiller’s Handb. IV. 2), noticed. 367/. 

Baunack (J. and T.), Studien, Vol. I., noticed, 

Bayfield, on conditional and indefinite sentences in 
Greek (Camb, Philol. Society), 276f., cf. 814a. f., 
417a. f. 

bene, 211a. 

Beneventum, origin of name, 43a. 

Bennett (C. E.), notice of Smyth’s Arcado-Cyprian 
Dialect, 48f. 

Bent (J.T.), on the ancient home of the Phoe- 
nicians, 420f. 

Bergk (Th.), Griechische Literaturgeschichte, IV. 
(Peppmiiller), noticed, 459/. 

Berlage (J.), De Euripide Philosopho, noticed, 26f. 

Berlin Museum, Asiatic room in, 478d. f. 

Bernardakis (N.), Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia, 
noticed, 35/. 

Bert (G.), Aphrahats des Persischen Weisen Homilien, 
noticed, 455/. 

Bessarion and MSS. of Origen, 394d. 

bh element in nouns and verbs, 196a. /. 

Bibliography, 93f., 1457., 198f., 242, 2897., 338, 
383f., 433f., 480/. 

bibliography ; v. MSS. 

Bios, derivation of, 450. 

Birklein (Fr.), Entwickelungsgeschichte des substanti- 
vierten Infinitivs, noticed, 216d. f. 

BA-, quantity of vowel before, 185a. 

Black (R.), note on Horace, 107/. 

Blanchard (A.), 7. Macci Plauti Aulularia, noticed, 


123. 

Blass (Fr.), Ueber die Aussprache des Griechischen, 
ed. 2, noticed, 468a. 

Blaydes (F. H. M.), <Avistophanis Ranae, noticed, 
2579. 

-bo, Latin tenses in, 195/. 

from -fuo (?), 21la. 
Boav, sense of, 104d. 
Boeotian forms, 520. 
relation of to Arcado-Cyprian, 50a. 

Boevs, 3130. 

BédAerau, 211a. 

Bologna, Greek MSS. in libraries at, 252a. /. 

in Cyprian, 490. 

books, ancient trade in, 463a. 

Boor (C. de), new fragments of Papias, &c. (Texte u. 
Unters. V. 2), noticed, 205a. f. 

Bd0pos, = fodio, 45a. 

Bourne (E. G.), notice of Schmidt’s Abhandlungen 
zur alten Geschichte, 216a. f. 

Brandt (P.), Corpusculum Poesis Epicae Graecae 
Ludibundae, i., noticed, 203/: 

Bpéuw, 211a, 
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Breslauer Philologische Abhandlunyen (Kauffmann), 

notived, 3700. 
l.eitzenstein, noticed, 467a. f. 

Brewer (F. P.), notice of Head’s Catalogue of Greek 
Coins, Corinth, &c. (ed. Poole), 477/. 

British Museum, acquisitions of, 86a. f., 140a., 
187). f., 2370. f., 288a. f., 2856. f., 379a. f, 
423a. f. 

MSS. in; v. Manuscripts. 
origin of a torso in, 1398. 

bronze coinage of Corinth, 4778. /. 

Browning, Jn a Year in Greek verse, 375,. 

Brugmaun (K.), Grundriss d. vergl. Grammatik, 11., 
noticed, 172f. 

on gender in Grundriss, I1., 469a. 
in Techmer’s Zeitschrift, 390a. f. 

Brundisium, Horace’s journey to, 1248, 

bubulews, 212b. 

—- D.), note on an inscription from Athens, 
188d. 

on etymology of poxés, 4696. 7. 

*bumina, 365d. 

(J.), notes on Aristotle’s Ethics, 198/., 

8a. 


Burt (B. C.), Brief History of Greek Philosophy, 
noticed, 179a. 
Bury (J. B.), notes on Euripides, 220a. /. 
on Hecate, 416a. f. 
on Latin tenses in -bo, -bam, 195/. 
notice of Mendelssohn’s Zosimi Historia Nova, 


37f. 
-bus in dat. abl. pl. Latin, 195a., 196a. b. 
Butler (Dr.), pupils of, at Shrewsbury, 279a. 
By bassus, 428a. 
Bywater (I.), obituary notice of H. W. Chandler, 
Byzantium, conquest of, 389a. /. 


C. 


Caere, discoveries at, 187). f. 
early art of, 188a. f. 
Caesar, Army of, work on, 2740. f. 
Book VII., ed. Compton, noticed, 
449f. 
De Bell. Civili, ed. Paul, noticed, 213a. f. 
and Livy, grammar of, 213d. 
consecution of tenses in, 6a. /. 
caesuras, masculine and feminine in hexameters, 
368d. 
on metrical inscriptions, 2716. /. 
calendar, Greek, 216a. 
Calliopius, date of, 2976. 
callis, fem. in Livy, 361a. 
Caliixtus and De Aleatoribus, 126a. /. 
Philological Society, Transactions of, 
2767. 
Campagna, malaria on, 55a. 
Campbell (L.), Greek verses on an incident in a 
coal-mine, 416. 
notice of Patrick’s Heraclitus, 399f. 
of Untersuchungen iiber Plato u.8.w., 
28f. 
Cannae, topography of battle, 31a., 43a. /. 
capesso, perf. of, 166a. 
cardo, sense of, 76a. 
Caria, inscriptions relative to, 234/. 
Carian armour, 4780. 
Carinus on inscr., 281a. 
Carneades, Cicero and, 358a., 3590. 
Carnuth (0.); v. Rehdantz (C.). 
Carpathos, inscr. from, 333d. 
Mycenean tombs in, 
Cases, use of by Livy and Caesar, 213%. 


Cassiodorus on the division of Asia, 17 6a. 
Castabus, 423a. 
casts, catalogue of, noticed, 421a. f. 
eccid’, 3b. 
crdo, derivation of, 298d. 
Celerinus and De Aleatoribus, 1270. f. 
centurions, relative rank of, 275a. 
Cerberus and Hecate, 417a. 
certum est, construction of, in Plautus and Terence, 
249a. 
x, «, interchanged, 331a. 
Chaignet (A. E.), La Rhétorique et son Histoire, 
noticed, 270f. 
chairs, Roman, 323a. f. 
Chandler (H. W.), obituary notice of, 321/. 
Chalkotheke, identification of, 1400. 
Chase (FP. H.), notice of Harnack’s De Aleatoribus, 
125/. 
of Schwartz's Tatiani Oratio ad Graccos, 204f. 
xetpépara, sense of, 436. 
Chersonesus )( Cnidus, 422a. /. 
Chersonesus Cnidia, 422a. /f. 
coins of, 422a. 
tribute of, 422a. 
xepelwy, 211a. 
Chinnock (E. J.), note on the word status, 77). 
on Epictetean Diminutives, 419a. /. 
on unregistered words in Epictetus, 700. f. 
Chocphori, properly Orestea, 259a. 
chorus, refrain in, 403a. f. 
xpela = xpiicts, 105a. 
Chremes iu Terence, 299a. 
xpnuootrn of Heraclitus, 4000. 
xpéos, sense of, 1026. 
Christ (W.), Griechische Litteraturgeschichte (Miiller’s 
Handb., VII.), noticed, 4610. f. 
Christians, Nero’s persecution of, 63a. f. 
Chrysippus and the De Nat. Deor., 359a. f. 
x9, origin of, 210a., 2110. 
Church (A. J.), notice of Hoppus’ Masters of the 
World, 272f. 
of Young’s Sophocles in English Verse, 157f. 
Cicero and his pupils, 3576. 
Aratea, to, 3700. f. 
Brutus, ed. Kellogg, noticed, 354/. 
‘coincidence’ in, 312a. f. 
consecution of tenses in, 6a. f. 
De Natura Deorum, ed. Goethe, noticed, 160/. 
ed. Thiaucourt, noticed, 163d. 
Die Quellen, Reinhardt on, noticed, 357/. 
MSS. of, 1603. 
De Offciis I1I., ed. Holden, noticed, 68a. 
ed. Sabbadini, noticed, 299f. 
De Oratore I., ed.? Wilkins, noticed, 356. 
dislike for certain forms in, 164d. 
on Syracuse, 1100. f. 
Pro Uluentio, ed. Faussett, noticed, 38/. 
style of, 39a. ., 165a. 
tenses in, 312d. 
Cimon and Byzantium, 389a. f. 
circumvertor, sense of, 4100. 
cistophori, coining of, 1766. f. 
Clark (W.), obituary notice of, 281. 
classical education in the United States, 77/., 


223f. 

Pa Studies ; v. American School of, at Athens. 
Cleanthes and the De Nat. Deor., 359). 
Clitomachus and the De Nat. Deor., 359a. f. 
Cobet (C. G.), ohituary notice of, 470/. 
Codex Baroccianus, 142, 205d. 
cognitio, agnitio, 1626. 
coinage of Laodicea, 1788. 

Roman, 608. 

circ. 400 A.D., 1860. 
‘coincidence’ in Cicero, 3120. f. 
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coins, Corinth, 477a. /. 
Leucas, 4770. 
Roman, dictionary of (Stevenson's), noticed, 
284a. f. 
Coliseum, burning of, 55d. 
colleges, American, curriculum at, 78f., 2240. /. 
collegium of priests in provinces, 208a. 
Collignon (M.); v. Rayet (O.). 
colloquialisms in Cicero, 396. 
colonatus, system of, 1130. 
comedy, ancient, 297a. f. 
Greek, history of, 459a. f. 
old and middle, 660. 
Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta (Kock), Vol. II1., 
noticed, 22/. 
comissor, 21la., 
composition ; v. verse-translation. 
Compton (W. C.), Caesar's Seventh Campaign in Gaul, 
noticed, 449/. 
con for cum in MSS., 365a. 
concilium, of the Gauls, 2070. 
concreduo, concredut, 245a. 
conditional clauses, Latin, 4660. /f. 
sentences, 171la., 417a. f. 
and indefinite sentences in Greek, 276a., 3140. 7. 
configo, 3650. 
congruence of tenses in Cicero, 3120, 
coniungi, with abl. in Cicero, 40d. 
consecution of tenses in Latin, 6/. 
Constantius Chlorus, 232a. 
contingo )( accido, 166). 
contraction, Latin, 243a. /. 
conventus, seats of, 176d. f. 
Conway (R. S.), note on Wheeler’s Gramatical 
Gender, 469a. 
re (F. C.), Armenian Versions of Plato, 
341f, 


Cooke (A. H.), notice of Gilmore’s Ktesias, Persika, 
368b. f. 

cookery, Greek, 2040. 

Cookson (C.), note on Livy, 374a. 
notice of Wharton’s Vocalice Laws of the Latin 

Language, 209. 

Cookson (C.); v. King (J. E.). 

Coptos, inscription from, 1126. 

coram advb., 298d, 

Corinth, coins of, 477a. f. 

Cornutus, MSS. of, 4420. 

corymbus, sense of, 10d. 

couches, Roman, 823a. f. 

Cram’s Universal Atlas, noticed, 181a. f. 

crassus, Plautus’s use of, 221a. 

Cratippus and Xenophon, 404a. 

credo parenthetic, 39d. 

Cremna, topography of, 330a. 

criticism, value of quantitative, 28a. 
v. MSS. 

cum-clauses in Latin, 1698. f., 466a. 

cumulatus = ‘with interest,’ 419d, f. 

cupidus, sense of, 41a. 

curator kalendarii, functions of, 586. 
reipublicae, functions of, 58d. 

curses on tombs, 3300. 

cursus honorum, senatorial, 206a. 

cyathus, 272. 

Cybele, 330a. 
Cyprian and De Aleatoribus, 125a. f. 
and the Latin Heptateuch, 364a. 
Cyprian, relation of to other dialects, 50d. 
v. Arcado-Cyprian. 

Cyprus, archaeology at, 1400. /. 
gem found in, 2830. 

Cyrnus, 422a. 

Uyropuedia, composition of, 4602. 


for 7, 331a. 

dactyls and spondees in hexameters, 272a., 368a. /. 

Dahl (B.), Latinsk Litteratur-Historie pa grundlag 

af O. Occioni, storia della literatura latina, 
noticed, 415a. 

Sausopyds in Arcadian, 526. 

dandi, 212b. 

daru Skt. = Eng. tree, 3070. 

dative of agent, 250a. f., 437a. /. 
ethical force underlying, 251la. 
of indirect object, after compound verbs in Latin, 

169q. f. 
of -s-stems in LXX., 35a. 
in vy, Phrygian, 328a. 
plural Ionic in Plato, 29a. 6. 
with amd and é in Arcado-Cyprian, 49a. 

Davies (J. F.), obituary notice of, 133/. 

De Aleatoribus ; v. Aleatoribus. 

death and marriage associated, 4180. 

Decelea, Piraeus visible from, 1310. f. 

De Coloribus, authorship of, 119a. 

decor plural, 47a. 

dedérunt = amodedbavh, 2440. 

Seiv eis 7d CbAov, 4140. 

dewa: Seiva, 2590. 

deitas, deificus, 127b. 

Sexadapxot, 3674. 

Delendis, 330a., 333. 

delco, 2446. 

delibutus, 211a. 

Delian League, early history of, 387/. 

Delmatius, 233a. 

5nA@, personal constructions of, 147a. 

)( pavepds eimt, f. 

Delphi, archaeology at, 146a. f. 

SeuérAea, seuse of, 70a. 

Demeter, 330d. 

Snutodpyos in Plato’s Timaeus, 1216. 

Demos heres, &v with past indic. in, 3450. 
dAusywihite Reuen, ed. 2 Wotke, noticed, 26Ja. 
character of, 461a. 

MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 154a. f. 

Snuotixh aperh, in Plato’s Laches, 670. 

Sevdpvwv, 70a. 

dentatus, sense of, 4690. 

personal use of, 148d, 
use of participle, 1480. 

De Ossium Natura, authorship of, 1163., 1824, 

184a, 

Derbe, 330a. 

desideratives, Latin, formation of, 480. 

Sevpavos, membranaccus, 256a. 

-dhi element in nouns and verbs, 196d. 

SiaBatvew, 405d. 

Diaeus, president of Achaea, 447a. 

Diagoras, 2600. 

Siadumdv, 148d. 

diareceiv, sense of, 66a. 

dica, in Latin, 40a. 

dicat aliquis, 466. 

dictatorship, abolition of, 77. 

Dictionary, Latin, for schools, noticed, 164. f. 
of Roman coins, noticed, 284a. f. 

Didaché and De Aleatorivus, 125a. f. 

derivation of, 46a. 

digamma in Homer, 3040. 

Sixaiov, Aristotle’s view of, 197a. f. 

Sixatos, ixavds eit, et sim., 147a. b. 

diminutives in Epictetus, 419a. f. 

in Cyprian, 51. 

Dimsdale (M. S.), Livy, Bk. XXII. noticed, 360f. 

Diocletian, edict of, 285a. f. 

Diodorus, on Syracuse, 11lva. f. 

Diog. Laertius, MSS. of, 4450. 
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Dionysius Halicarn, ed. Jacoby, II., noticed, 416a. /. 
Dionysus, 330a. 
di0pOwrhs, sense of, 71a. 
SiopOwrindy : in Aris- 
totle, 197a. 
Avocrovpia, festival of, 423a. 
Dioscuri, 330a. 
Dirce used for drinking, 104a. 
Dis, derivation of, 47a. 
discovery of antiquities ; v. British Museum. 
of inscriptions ; v, inscriptions. 
diserte, sense of, 166a. 
disertus, 166d. 
dispensatores freedmen, 57a. 
D N. M. E., 232b., 
Dollinger (T. von), Akademische Vortrége Band I., 
noticed, 215a. f. 
Dorpfeld on the Greek theatre, 85a. /. 
Sox@, personal use of, 148d. 
dominus, 2116. 
Domitian, persecution of, 205d. 
titles of, 2330. 
Domitiopolis, 333a. 
Doric, relation of, to Arcado-Cyprian, 508. 
Dossennus, 166d. 
dovAdpioy, Epictetus’ use of, 419d. 
Dowdall (L. D.), Corrigenda in Liddell and Scott, 
3730. 
Dowdall (L. D.), Livy, Book XXII., noticed, 42/. 
5p. = Sevpavos, 256a. 
drachma, Athenian )( Corinthian, 4770, 
Driver (S. R.), obituary notice of Dr. Hatch, 474/. 
dubius, formation of, 195a. 
Duff (J. D.), Lucretius, Book V., noticed, 263/. 
duim, perfect opt., 245a. 
derivation of, 46a. 
(eis, kara) in Plato, 29a. 
buvacrela in Polybius, 30. 
-duo fut. perf., 245a. 
duoviri, duumviri, 41a. 
on Corinthian coins, 478a. 
quinquennales, ib. 
duplication by scribes, 710. /. 
duxti a contracted form, 3a. 


E. 


e + a, treatment of, in Cyprian, 51a. 
€ + ¢, treatment of, in Cyprian, 510. 
e and f confused in MSS., 2936. 
e and 7, variation in Latin, 209a. 
confused in MSS., 293a. 
-¢, ablative in, 316a. 
-é-declension, 526. 
€ for a, 435a. 
n for € in Arcado-Cyprian, 50a. 
e for 7, 229b., 231a. 
e inserted in Latin, 15. f. 
e toc in Cyprian, 52a. f. 
Doric, 4b. 
ecce, derivation of, 298d. 
Editorial, 1. 
Egen (A.) ; v. Meusner (I.). 
Egnatius on inscr., 231la. 
e760 in Augustan poets, 370a. 
Ehwald (R.), Ad. hist. carm. Ovid. recensionemque 
symbolae, noticed, 2120. f. 
Ovidii Amores, Epistulae ctt. (Teubner, Vol. I.), 
noticed, 212a. f. 
el, els, éoct, 47a. 
-e forms in Boeotian, 52d. 
ei, negative with, 2740. 
elye, 
elev, derivation of, 47a. 


sense of, 418a. 
elroy, construction of, 1310. 
eis for mpés, 4140. 
statistics of, 414d. 
with numerals, of persons, 4145. 
éicoa: Hom., 516. 
éx = and, 487a. 
éx = 251b., 4140., 436f. 
éx, statistics of, 414a. f. 
# xe in Cyprian, 51a. 
%xpopos, sense of, 68a. 
sense of, 71a. 
Elasidai, 1885. 
Elean, phonetic law in, 1306. 
elicui, 246d. 
elision on metrical inscrr., 271a., 2720. 
Ellis (R.), A suggestion on Agam. 69—71, 1322. f. 
notice of Ehwald’s Ad historiam carminum 
Ovidianorum...symbolae, 212. f. 
of Kauffmann’s De Hygint Memoria Scholiis in 
Ciceronis Aratum serwata, 370b. f. 
of Occione’s translation of Silius Italicus Punica, 
3700. 
of Riese’s Ovid, Vol. II., 451f. 
elogium in Latin, 40a., 410. 
em )( hem, 299a. 
éuBddrAew, sense of, 468), 
emendations :— 
Aeschylus, 3716. f., 40la. f., 417b., 436a. f. 
Aristophanes, 313a. f., 418a. 
Aristotle, 198f., 373a. 
Catullus, 2917., 374a. 
Demosthenes, 3720. 
Euripides, 372a., 4170. f. 
glossary, Graeco-Latin, 129 
Latin-Greek, 129a. f., ef. 1810, 
Heptateuch, 365a. 
Horace, 470d. 
Juvenal, 200a. f., 468a. 
Livy, 374a. 
Lysias, 407a. 
Martial, 200a. f. 
Nonius, 247/. 
Ovid, 374b., 4700. 
Persius, 199a. f. ; cf. 275a. f., 3140. f 
Plato, 341a. 7., 4680. 
Polybius, 4476. 
Propertius, 316a. 
St. James, f., 2755. f., 314a. 
Sophocles, 372d. 
Thucydides, 3720., 418b., 435a. f. 
Xenophon, 403/. 
eupéow et sim. in LXX., 356. 
emperor and finance at Rome, 568. /. 
emphasis, and order in Latin, 1710. f. 
tunvos, quantity of, 4070. f. 
év and és slurred in pronouncing, 38a. 
-jvat in Cyprian, 490. 
év amopphre, examples of, 415a. 
évapétws, 332b. 
éyxein, 2030. 
3325. 
Endoios on a stele, 1405. 
for 70a. 
-ensis, use of, 201f. 
-ensis with names of towns, 2026. 
évonnvéw, 35a. 
évOaveiv, évarobaveiv, 407a. 
-ew, verbs in, pass into -u: class, 50a. 
-eos, genitives in, 331a. 
éraxtés, sense of, 418a. 
Epaminondas, Xenophon’s view of, 131a. 
én’ aupdrepov ods, if Greek, 23a, 
"Emhxoos (Mocedév), 330a. 
Ephesus, games at, 175/. 
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epodidCew, 300. 

Ephrem’s Commentary, 4566. f. 

%puv, sense of, 148. 

Epic, Greek Burlesque ; v. Brandt. 

Epicharmus, 459a. 

Epictetus, lexicography of, 700. f., 419a. /. 
MSS. of, 444a, 

Epicureans, Cicero on, 357a. /. 

Epidaurian inscrr., Baunack’s edition of, 130a. 
new words from, 70a. f. 

Epigoni, names of, 339a. /. 

epigram, inscriptional, 328a. 

’Emixapmios, 3300. 

3300. 

émmyv, 70a. 

émipépw, sense of, 71a. 

Epipolae, strategic value of, 111a. 

émorais, Cyprian, 

émiBerd(w, sense of, 71d. 

epithets ‘ standing’ in Homer, 220a. 

rovto, sense of, 260a. f. 

‘ Ergane terrace,’ 1400. 

ergo, 1674. 

Erigone, legend of, 378. /. 

ero, explanation of, 168a. 

és and év slurred in pronouncing, 38a. 

-ns for -evs in Arcado-Cyprian, 520. 

és xépaxas parenthetical, 2590. 

Esquiline cemetery, excavations in, 54. 

éore on inserr., 3060. 

Estienne (les), biography of, 308a. /. 

et, incorrect use of, 3620. 

é-retu-ov )( 450. 

H0os in Polybius, 300. 

3310, 

in alternatives, 353d. 

etymology, Greek and Latin works on, 209f. 

ew in Latin, 2110. 

Evans (T. 8.), obituary notice of, 317/. 

EiBogia, 330a. 

3320. 

éFewos = 510. 

Everett (W.), note on Catullus XXIX., 291f. 

-cvt in Latin perfects, 244d. 

Eumenia, a conventus, 177a. 

Eumenides, Athene in, 4020. f. 

euntis, explanation of, 209a. f. 

Edppootyn, 330a. 

Euripides, &v with past indic. in, 3430. 
and Sophocles, 276, 
as philosopher, Berlage on, noticed, 26/. 
chronology of works, 27a. 
conception of dpernh, 26a. f. 
Jon translated (H. B. L.), noticed, 309a. f. 
misogyny of, 27a. 
Paley’s estimate of, 810. f. 
plays upon words in, 2200. f. 
‘tendency’ of, 26a. f. 

Europa, legend of, 107/. 

Eipvodnns, 339a. 

Eusebius and Philippus Sidetes, 205d. 

etcopos, 332a. 

ebdeveiv, evOnveiv, 199a. f. 

EiFaydpw, Cyprian, 520. 

in Arcado-Cyprian, &c., f. 

ef with dative in Arcado-Cyprian, 49a. 

exactores, 57a. 

etaupeiv, 4360. 

excitare, suscitare, 365a. 

exclusus, sense of, 

experientia )( usus, 41a. 

extermino, sense of, 453a. 
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f and e confused in MSS., 2930. 
Saber, 211a. 
Saciei, 212a. 
JSacta, sense of, 2645. 
JSullo, 211a. 
family, Athenian, 371a. /.' 
Fasti of Roman imperial legati, 206/. 
Sata, sense of, 2640. 
Favre (Mme.), La Morale d’ Aristote, noticed, 369a. f. 
Pausset (W. Y.), note on Cicero, pro Cluentio, 
469a. f. ; ef. 3746. 
Fausset (W. Y.), Pro Cluentio, noticed, 38f. 
Saxo, -im, 299). 
Jecere from [ feceize], 2a. f. 
Fick’s view of Homer, 304a. 
Jilius, 211a. 
final clauses, 1710. 
final -6 shortened in Latin, 167. 
finance in the municipia, 57a. 
firmitas, Plautus’s use of, 221a. 
Jiscus and aerarium, 600. 
emperor and, 570. 
officials of, 57a. 
Fitzwilliam Musewm, Waldstein’s Catalogue of Casts, 
noticed, 421a. f. 
Flagg (I.), notice of Weil’s Order of Words in 
Ancient Languages (translated), 2184. /f. 
Fleete; plu, 307. 
Soedus, sense of in Livy, 130. 
Sore, 2110. 
formative element of verbs and nouns identical, 
196a. f. 
fortassis in Cicero, 40a. 
Forum, pian of, 
shrine in, 2b. 
Frazer (J. G.), note on Catullus, 315d. f. 
JSremo, 211a. 
Frogs and Greek stage, 86a. 
Frontinus Strateyemata, ed. Gundermann, noticed, 
3lla. 
fruor in Plautus and Terence, 298a. 
Fiigner (Fr.), Livius XX1.—XXIIL1., noticed, 2130. 
Sicrunt, original, 244a. 
Fuhr (K.); v. Rauchenstein (R.). 
fulerum, fuleri genius, meaning of, 322f. 
Fulgentius and Nonius, 3000. 
JSungor in Plautus and Terence, 298a. 
Purley (J. 8S.) on the Stage in the Greek Theatre, 
85a. f. 
future indic., Latin, i67a. 
with & in Attic, 274a. 


G. 


Galen on the Timaeus, 1160., 1810. f. 
Galerius, 232a. 
Galliarum ingwisitor, duties of, 2086. 
Gallic invasion of Greece, authorities for, 216a. 
Gallienus, inscr. of, 2306. /. 
Gelon, Wall of, 11la., 112a. 0. 
vyevdpevos, 3310. 
gender and sex, 390a. f., 469a. 
genitive in -w in Cyprian, 500., 520. 
in Ovid, 212a. 
objective, 3620. 
Pisidian, 3300. 
sing. of masc. -d- stems in Arcado-Cyprian, 49a, 
with ovy, 331la., 3320. 
genitives, anomalous, 331a. 
genius tori, &c., 323a. f. 
Gennadius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 222a. /., 
3976. f. 
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Genoa, oa MSS. in library at, 2550. /. 
e0 y, ancient, 329d. 
work on, 6la. f., 62a. 
of Greece, work on, noticed, 415a. f. 
of Elsass, 610. 
of Italy, work on, 616. 
Georges (K. E.), reply to address of congratulation, 
93. 
Georges (K. E.), Lexicon of Latin Word-forms, 
noticed, 181a. 
Germanic legions, where recruited, 112a. /f. 
gerund and gerundive in Livy, 2130. 
gerundive, Latin formation of, 168a. f., 2090. 
ylyvoua, forms of in LXX., 35a. 
Gilbert (W.), Zevopavros noticed, 
404a. f. 
Giles (P.), “Epoa: mpdyovo: 3f. 
note on Arrephoria, 222b. 
Gilmore (J.), Fragments of the Persika of Ktesias, 
noticed, 3680. 
Giraud (P.), Les <Assemblées Provinciales, noticed, 
207a. f. 
yA-, quantity of vowel before, 185a. 
glossaries, Graeco-Latin, 129a. 
Latin-Greek, 128a. f., cf. 181d. 
emendations in, 129a. f., cf. 1810. 
glosses, relating to Sparta, 620. /. 
gnomic perfect, Latin, 466a. 
gnosti = jajnatha, 2430. 
Goethe (A.), Cicero De Natura Deorum, noticed, 
Goetz (G.) and Gundermann (G.), Corpus Glossari- 
orum Latinorum I1., noticed, 128/. 
Goodwin (A.), note on Aristophanes, 313a. /f. 
on Euripides and Sophocles, 372a. /. 
on Euripides, 4170. 7 
Gorgon, legend of, 2836. 
Gow (J.), Companion to School Classics, ed. 2, 
noticed, 179a. 
gradus, sense of, in Livy, 316a. 
grammars, noticed— 
Attic inscriptions, 305/. 
comparative, 167/., 209/. 
Homeric, 303/. 
Latin— 
Allen-Greenough, 1677. 
Andrews-Stoddard, 2188. /. 
Schweizer-Sidler, 2750. 
Sonnenschein, 466/. 
mmatical gender, 3907, 469a. 
1assmann’s law illustrated, 450., 46a. 
Greece, Baedeker’s Handbook to, noticed, 2140. 
Greek, calendar, 216a. f. 
geography, 6la. 7., 62a. 
history, noticed, 
legends, interpretation of, 530. 
MsS. in Italian libraries, 12f., 252f., 345/. 
moral feeling, 26a. f. 
music, 354a. 
personal constructions in, 147/. 
pronunciation of transliterated Latin names, 
370. 


sonant liquids in, 442. f. 
theatre, 85a. 
verse, translations into, 138/. 
verse composition, 416. 
words corrupted in MSS., 292a., 299a. 
Greenough (J. B.) [and Kittredge (G. L.)], Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar for Schools and 
Colleges, revised and enlarged, noticed, 167/. 
Greenou h (J. B.), Satires and kpisties of Horace, 
noticed, 124/. 
Gregor Magistros and Plato, 340a. 
Gregory IX. and classics, 215d. 
gremium, use of, 2176. 


Grote (John), Dialogue on the Utilitarian Basis of 
Plato’s Republic, 97/. 

Griinenwald (L.), Der freie formelhafte Infinitif der 
Limitation im Griechischen, noticed, 2166. f. 

Gudeman (A.), De Heroidum Ovidii codice Planudeo, 
noticed, 269/. 

Gunther (O.), Quaestiones Ammianeae Criticae, 
noticed, 18la. 

Guthling (0.), Xenophons Agesilaos, noticed, 4040. f. 

Gueulde, sitnation of, 840. 

yuvairay, 331a. 

Gundermann (G.), Juli Frontini Strategemata, 
noticed, 3lla. 

v. Goetz (G.). 

Gwilliam (G. H.), notice of Norton’s Translation 
of Hebrews, &c., 311a. f. 

Gwynn (S. L.), note on Aesch., 3710. f. 

Gyliing (J.), De argumenti dispositione in satiris 
ix.—xvi. Juvenalis, noticed, 468a. 


H. 


W’ for 6, &c., in Elean, 1300. 
haec, fem. pl., 2980. 
Hale (W. G.), notice of Allen and Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar, 167/. 
of Sonnenschein’s Latin Grammar II., Syntax 
464/. 
Haliartus, Athenian expedition to, 4076. 
Halicarnassus and Theangela, 140a. 
‘AAlewa, festival of, 4238a. 
‘AAixn or 70a. 
&Avots in Polybius, 308. 
G&vdave, 3040. 
Handmann (R.), on the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (Texte u. Unters. V. 3), noticed, 206u. 
Hannibalianus, 233a. 
happiness and justice, 98)., f. 
Hardy (E. G.), note on Pliny, 77a. 
on Tacitus, 77a. f. 
notice of Giraud’s Les Assemblées Provincialks 
dans 1 Empire Romain, 207a. f. 
of Liebenam’s Forschungen zur Verwaltungeye- 
schichte d. Réimischen Kaisserreichs, 20«f. 
of Mommsen’s Rémisches Staatsrecht, 2, 58/. 
of Mommsen on the Recruiting System under 
the Empire, 112/. 
of Wiegand’s Bettrdge zur Landes- u. Volkes- 
kunde von Elsass-Lothringen, 60a. f. 
hare-hunting, on vases, 478a. f. 
Harnack (A.), Das Euangelienfraginent von Fuijum 
(Texte u. Unters. V. 4 Anh.), noticed, 454f. 
De Aleatoribus, noticed, 125/. 
Die Akten des Karpus, des Papylus u. d. Ayatho- 
nike, noticed, 455f. 
on N.T. criticism, 4100. f. 
Harpalus, affair of, 461a. 
apra(w, derivation of, 45a. 
Harrison (C.), note on conditional sentences in 
Greek, 417a. 
on Persius 3746. ef. 108. 
Harrison (Jane E.), on the Central Slab of the E. 
Parthenon Frieze, 378a. 
on the Festival of the Aiora, 3785. f. 
on the meaning of Arrephori, 187a. cf. 222d. 
Hartmann (J. T.), Analecta Xenophontea, noticed, 
4u5a. f. 
[acca] = sytia, 4b. 
hastae velitibus amentatae, 3556. 
Hatch (E.), notice of Swete’s edition of the Srptua- 
gint, 32f. 
Hatch (E.), obituary notice of, 474/. 
arepdmtiros, 70a. 
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Haverfield (F.), note on Euripides, 4180. 
on Thucydides, 3720. 
on the abolition of the Dictatorship, 770. 
on the Gold Bars of Kraszna, 186a. /. 
on Roman Inscriptions from Sardinia, 22 
Two Notes on Syracuse, 110. 
notice of Compton’s Caesar, 449/. 
Haussleiter on De Aleatoribus, 1276. f. 
Haussoullier, Athénes et ses Environs, noticed, 62a. 
Hayman (H.), note on Acts, 730. f. 
note on S, James, 74). f. 
Head (B. V.), Catalogue of Greek Coins, Corinth, &c., 
ed. Poole (RK. 8.), noticed, 477/. 
Heberden (C. B.), notice of Amsel’s De vi atque 
indole rhythmorum, 66a. f. 
notice of Schoell-Studemund’s Anecdota Varia 
L., 262/. 
Hebrews, Gospel according to, Handmann on, 
noticed, 206a. 
Hedypathia, 203a., 204a. 
Hedyphagetica = Hedypathia, 2046. 
h tw in Thucydides vi., 111. 
Hegemon of Thasos, 203a. b. 
Hegesippus, new fragments of, 235a. /. 
‘Exarn, note on, 416a. f. 
éxarnBddros, 4160. 
éxdFepyos, 4174. 
éxnBodros, 417a. 
fixw for mpoonnw, 149d. 
“Extwp, 3390. 
Helennus on inser, 233a. 
Helikon, archaeology on, 1410. 
Hellenica, composition of, 4605. 
Hellenistic Greek, 730. 7. 
hem )( em, 299a. 
hepa, aspiration of, 1300. 
inflexion of, 350. 
fuvoos, 332a. 
Henry (V.), Précis de Grammaire Comparée ed. 1 
and 2 noticed, 2100. f. 
Hephaesticn, scholia on, 262a. 
émraretxeis, sense of, 104a. f., 107b., 4366. 
Heptateuch, the Latin, Mayor on, noticed, 363/. 
authorship of, 3630. /f. 
Hera and Iris, 2855. 
Herakles, representation of, 237a. 
‘HpdxAea, festival of, 423a. 
Heraclides and Rhodes, 448a. 
Heraclitus and xpnuootvn, 4001. 
optimism of, 4008. 
Patrick’s translation, noticed, 399/. 
herbidus, analysis of, 2100. f. 
Hercules, oracular, 56a. 
Epumov, 332a. 
Hermas, Pastor, ed. Lambros, noticed, 640. /. 
cited in De Alecatoribus, 125d. f. 
in relation to the N.T., 4120. 
Hermes, early representation of, 1880. 
titles of, 330a. 
~ vol. xix., Mommsen’s article in, noticed, 
12f. 
Heroides of Ovid, authenticity of, 3100. 
Herodotus, &y with past indic. in, 313a. 
MS. of in Brit. Mus., 1505. 
on the Delian League, 387a. /. 
(%poa), 3a. f. 
Hesiod, parodies of, 203a. 
tcrauev = stetimus, 244a. 
hovxd¢wy, sense of, 71a. 
hexameter, heroic, work on, 368a. /. 
structure of, 2710. f. 
iapés in Cyprian, 51a. f. 
hiatus in Plato, 29a. 
in Tatian, 205a. 
in Zosimus, 37). 


hic, quantity of, in Plautus, 75a. /. 
Hicks (E. L.), on ex volo Dedications from Koulak 
(Koloé), 69f. 
on Inscriptions from Theangela, 234/. 
on Inscriptions from Thyatira, 136a. f. 
on Theangela, 139d. f. : cf. 234. 
notice of Meisterhans’ Grammatik d. attischem 
Inschriflen ed. 2, 305f. 

Hierapolis, council at, 179a. 

iepaoero, 3310. 

ié.na = i€pewa, 1376. 

3320. 

Hiero and literature, 463a. 

ixavds, &c., with participles, 147. 

iva, uses of, 319a 

Hippocrates, portrait busts of, 464). 

Hipponax, 203a, 6 

trmos, aspiration of, 130d. 

Hispaniensis )( Hispanus, 201a. f. 

ioropeiv, sense of, 449a. 

‘Hittite’ antiquities in Berlin Museum, 4780. f. 

6 wal with proper names, 3310. 

Holden (H. A.), notice of Bernardakis’ Plutarchi 

Moralia Vol. 1., 35f. 
notice of Sabbadini’s De Offciis di M. Tullio 
Cicerone, 299/. 

Holden (H. A.), Cicero De Oficiis 1II., noticed, 68a. 
Xenophon Cyropaedeia I1I.—V., noticed, 403a. /. 
Xenophon Occonomicus 4th ed., noticed, 2740. 

bAos = mas in mod. Greek, 66a. 

Homer and Vergil, caesura in, 368d. 
ay with past indic. in, 343a., 344a. 0. 
grammar of (Vogrinz), noticed, 303/. 
scansion of, 304a. 

Fick’s view of, 304a. 

Paléy’s theory concerning, 810. 

parodies of, 203a. 

relation of dialect to Arcado-Cyprian, 60. 

Homeric evidence, value of, 53a. 

Homeric question, 4630. /. 

homo \{ vir, 41a. 

Hoole (C. H.), The Classical Element in the New 

Testament, noticed, 215a. 

Hoppus (Mary A. M.), Masters of the World, noticed, 

272f. 


Spa, 211u. 
Horace and Vergil, 268a. f. 
and Moschus, 108a. 
and the Europa-legend, 107/. 
Greenough’s Satires and Epistles, noticed, 124f. 
Horace’s journey to Brundisium, date of, 4240. 
Hort (F. J. A.), Old-Latin Palimpsest of Acts and 
Apocalypse, 117., 1810. 

bs &v, force of, 277a. 

ws personal use of, 1470. 

Hoskyns-Abrahall (J.), note on S. James, 314a.: 
ef. 2756. 

note on Thucyd. IJ., 4690. 
donep and in Plato, 29a. 
éore with inf., 319a. 

*obBos, sense of, 105a. 
Housman (A. E.), notes on Latin Ports, 199/f. : 
cf. 275a. 

on Persius, 315a. f. 

Huber (J.), Die Ursachen des Verbannung des Ovid, 
noticed, 3lla. 

sense of. 71a. 

Huet (P. D.), biography of, 308a. 

vids, decl. of, 3040. 

vids méAews, 8300. 

bAts = idds, 306a. f. 

Humbert (G.), Essai sur les Finances ct la Compta- 
bilité publique chez les Romains, noticed, 56f. 

Humphreys (M. W..), notice of Allen’s Greek Versi- 
fication in Inscriptions, 27¥f. 
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Humphreys (M. W.), continwed— 
notice of Manatt’s Xenophon Hellenica 1.—lV., 
131a. 
ids, quantity of, 272a. 
imdpxew, sense of, 1170. 
imapvos, meaning of, 249/. 
bwedetduny )( 23. 
for mwepl, 4140. 
with ace. )( gen., 415a. 
breppiados, formation of, 195a. 
brépbeais, 30D. 
rhetorical, 4390. 
with fem. nouns, 439a. 
with agent in Greek, 250a. f., 488 a. f. 
bropopa, sense of, 71a. 
brompodywv, 332d. 
hure (Germ.), etymology of, 4690. 
Hyginus ap. scholia ad Ciceronis Aratea, Kauffmann 
ou, noticed, 3708. 
hyperbaton, 1170. 
Hyperbolus, ostracism of, 414a. 
Hyperides, Babington’s edn. of, 135a. /. 
MSS. of in Brit. Mus., 155a. f. 
hypotaxis and parataxis in Plautus, 249a. 


-i, ablative in, 316a. 

z and e confused in MSS., 293a. 

+ characteristic inserted in Latin perfect, 2a. /. 

-i- declension, Latin, 21la. f. 

i, disappears in Latin after @, &c., 2b. 

-t in venio, salio, sario, 246b. 

prothetic, 331a. 

-i stems in Greek and Latin, 173a. 

-t- stems, dative of, 35a. 

Jacoby (C.), Dionysius Halicarnasensis Vol. IL., 

noticed, 416a. 7. 

jajnau, jajnatha, &c. = novi, nosti, &c., 244a. b. 

iam, use of, 41a. 

iambic line in Thucydides, 469d. 

words, variation of accent in, 1230. 
James (M. R.), note on ‘Pseudo-Augustine,’ 
2220. f. 

Iasos, 333a._f. 

Yarpa = iarpeia, 70b. 

idrra, Cretan, 4b. 

xvos, derivation of, 45d. 

Idalion, excavations at, 1400. /. 

idealism in Plato, 120a. f. 

Idiomata Generum, 128b., 129a. 

Idyma, 334a. 

de not contracted in Latin, 211a. 

Jebb (R. C.), Selections from the Attic Orators, ed. 2, 
noticed, 406/. 

on the Greek theatre, 85a. f. 

Jerome and the Vulgate, 452a. f. 

Jevons (FP. B.), notice of Bergk’s Griechische Liter- 
aturgeschichte, Bd. IV., and Christ’s Griech- 
ische Litteraturgesch. (in Miiller’s Handb., 
Bd. VII.), 459/. 

notice of Werndorff's Erklérung aller Mythologie, 


4150. 
Jevons (F. B.), Kin and Custom in Journal of Philo- 
logy, note on, 371a. f. 
Jewish quarter at Rome, 630. f. 
Jews and Christians at Rome, 630. /. 
ignominia )( infamia, 416. 
tisti, zit, explained, 2a. 
lliad, Scholia Townleyana of, 155f. 
alle, scansion of, 123d. 
Illyria, recruiting in, 1130. 
idvs, 306a. 


Immerwahr (W.), Die Lakonika des Pausanias auf 
ihre Quellen wntersucht, noticed, 214a. f. 
*IupovAts, 331d. 
Imp. Caesar on inscriptions, 229a., 2330. 
imperatives in -dhi, -6:, 196. 
imperf. subjunct. in Latin, 9a., 100. f. 
its formation, 168a. 
improbus, 410b. 
imputo, 167a. 
iv for év, range of, 49a. 
in causa esse, Ciceronian ?, 166a. f. 
Incedit (2), 123d. 
incola, 314a. f. 
indefinite sentences in Greek, 276a. f. 
indicative, future, Latin, 467a. 
past tenses with dum, &c., 467a. 
use of, in Livy, Caesar, 214a, 
indignum facinus, 39b. 
Indo-European, classification of languages, 45a. 
infamia )( ignominia, 
infer(s), et sim., 365a. 
infinite, verbs and nouns, 195d. 
infinitive, future, Latin, in -rwm, 2776. 
substantival, 217a. 
with rod ph, 2170. 
of limitation, 217a. 
use of, in Livy, 2130. 
works on, noticed, 216d. /. 
in ocwlis, 362a. 
in potestatem esse, 166a. 
inquisitor Galliarum, duties of, 2080. 
-inquus = -amds, 211la. 
inscriptions, additions to, 233d. /. 
Aramaic, 4790. 
Athens, 188d. 
from Asia Minor, 325/. 
Attic, grammar of (Meisterhans), noticed, 
305/. 
Carpathos, 3336. 
Chersonesus, 4220. 
Epidaurus, new words in, 70a. f. 
work on, 130a. 
Greek, versification in, 271/. 
Kephisia, 1886. 
Koulah, 69/. 
Milas, 137a. f. 
Thyatira, 136a. 
new, 188b., 228f., 234/. 
restoration of, 326a. /. 
insinuo transitive, 264a. 
instar, 1666. 
instituere (exercitum), 40. 
interduo. 245a. 
intimo ut..., 3660. 
inversion of syllables in MSS., 201a. 
-io verbs in Latin, 246a. f. 
Ion of Chios on Cimon’s exploits, 389a. 7. 
-fwy, compar. ending, 304d, 
‘Ionia,’ extent of the term, 38768. f. 
lonians and Delian League, 3870. f. 
lonic-Attic, relation of, to Arcado-Cyprian, 50a. f. 
lonicisms in the Attic orators, 414b., 415a., 4360. 
Josephus, causes of corruption in, 159a. f. 
ed. Naber, noticed, 160a. f. 
ed. Niese, noticed, 158/. 
MSS. of, 159a. 
Jovius, Zosimus’ account of, 380. 
journalism, Roman, 2160. 
lris, conventional position of, 2850. 
head of, on Parthenon frieze, 285d. 
Trish b-future, 195d. 
-is, in ace. pl., 4510. 
Isaura Nova, 330a. 
Ismenus used for bathing, 104a. 
Jsocrates, MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 1530. 
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toos = FioFos, 51b. 
3310. 
-it in Latin perf., 100. 
-it in pres. indic. 3rd conj., 2976. 
itacism, 34a., 331a., 4530. 
Italian Libraries, Greek MSS. in, 12f., 252f., 345/f. 
Italy, geography of, 610. 
iterative use of &v with indic., 343/. 
iubeo, construction of, 1670. 
Judson (H. P.), Caesar’s Army, noticed, 2740. f. 
-ivi, perfects in Latin, 2450. 
Juliensis, 202b. 
Jung (J.), Geographie von Italien u.s.w., noticed, 610. 
-ius, -ium, gen. of nouns in, 298d. 
justice, Aristotle’s division of, 197a. f. 
Plato’s view of, in Republic, 97f. 
Juvenal, De argwmenti dispositione in satiris 1X.— 
XVI. (Gylling), noticed, 468a. 
Juvencus and the Latin Heptateuch, 3630. f. 


nal, not for cart, 52d. 
Ka:oapiavol, 71a. 
KavOdpov meAdvrepos, 23. 
Kantian theories in Plato, 121a. 
kanvés = vapor ?, 45a. 
kapdia = Skt. hrd. ?, 45d. 
)( Eumopos, 105d. 
xdmpos, 2040. 
Karpus, Acts of, &c., ed. Harnack, noticed, 455/. 
196a., 367a., 4070. 
446). 
4460. 
kataroual ravdvos, 263d. 
kareayva, quantity of, 272a. 
xarédecay in Cyprian, 52a. 
xabdrep and Somep in Plato, 29a. 
Kaényeuwv, ‘Epujs, 3300. 
kart, «as in Cyprian, 520. 
Kar(r)dv8pa, 305, 
Kauffmann (G.), De Hygini Memoria ctt., noticed, 
3700. f. 
xé for &v, where found, 49d. 
xé, in Homer, 3040, 
Kellogg (M.), Ciceronis Brutus, noticed, 354/. 
Kennedy (B. H.), obituary notice of, 226f., 278f. 
pupils of, at Shrewsbury, 279a. f. 
Kephisia, inscription from, 188d. 
332b. 
King (J. E.) and Cookson (C.), Sownds and Inflexions 
in Greek and Latin, noticed, 44f. 
Kittredge (G. L.) ; v. Greenough. 
Kirchhoff on the Delian League, 387/. 
xioods = hedera (2), 
kAnpwrds, sense of, 294a., f. 
KAdus = KrdFus (2), 450. 
Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, Vol. III. 
noticed, 22/. 
Koinon of Asia, 174f., 177a. 207b., 208a. f. 
Koloe ; v. Koulah. 
Konia, inscriptions from, 3270. 
Kopvot, situation of, 700. 
378a. 
xéoyos, derivation of, 130a. 
meaning of, 4180. 
Koulah, inscriptions from, 69/. 
Koulah and Koloe, 85a. 
Kpdomedov, 1040. 
Kraszna, gold bars from, 186a. f. 
xpnmis, sense of in Aeschylus, 3710. f. 
-kpdrns in proper names, Arcado-Cyprian, 
a. 
Ktesias, Persika ed. Gilmore, noticed, 368d. f. 


INDEX. 


Kiibler (B.), Zudi Valeri Opera, noticed, 311a. 
70D, 

nuvds : 2110. 

Kyllandos, 334a. 


L. 


Lalasois, 333a. 
Lambros (S. P.), Collation of the Athos Codex of 
Shepherd of Hermas, noticed, 64b. f. 
Lanciani (R.), Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries, noticed, 54f. 
language, development of, 180q. f. 
Lanman (C. R.), A Sanskrit Reader, noticed, 306f. 
Laodicea, coinage of, 1780. 
council of, 178d. 
330¢. 
Lateran museum, 54a. 
AdOpa, -a, -aiws in Zosimus, 38a. 
Latin, a from pretonic e or 0 in, 209a. 
accent, 168a. 
grammar by Allen and Greenough, noticed, 
16 


by Andrews-Stoddard, noticed, 218d. /. 
by Schweizer-Sidler, 275). 
by Sonnenschein, noticed, 464/. 
pronunciation of, 172a. /. 
quantities, 1720. 
School Dictionary by Lewis, noticed, 164/. 
tenses in -bo, -bam, 195f. 
verse, translation into. 277. 
vocalic laws of : v. Wharton, E. R. 
lavi, flexion of, 245a. 
Leaf (W.), The Codex Wittianus of the liad, 295/., 
4170. 
notice of Maass’s Scholia Graeca in Homeri 
Iliadem Townleyana, 155f. 
Le Bas (Ph.), Voyage Archéologique, noticed, 83f. 
legati in the Roman provinces, 206f. 
legatus, 4500. 
legionaries, how recruited, 112/, 
Roman, 274d. f. 
lekythiin Brit. Mus,, described, 237a. f. 
lekythos, Macmillan, 478a. /. 
Lendrum (W. T.), notice of Dimsdale’s Livy, Bk. 
xxii., 360/. 
notice of Lewis’s Lat. Dict. for Schools, 164/. 
Lesbian, relation of, to Arcado-Cyprian, 490. 
Leucas, etc., coins of, 4775. 
lévis, 2b. 
Leutsch (E. von), obituary notice of, 82/. 
Lewis (C. T.), A Latin Dictionary for Schools, noticed, 
164f. 
lex, sense of, 361a. 
lexicography, Greek, 3730. f., 419a. f. 
Latin, 3650. 
Wiolfflin’s, 127a. 
Licinian-Sextian Agrarian Law, Niese on, noticed, 
5 


Licinius, 2330. 
Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon, corrigenda in, 
3730. f. 


omissions in, 700. f., 4190. 

Liebenam (W.), Forschungen zur Verwaltungsge- 
schichte des Rimischen Kaiserreichs 1. Die Legaten 
usw., noticed, 206f. 

lippus, 211a. 

liquids, sonant in Greek, 440. /. 

literature, Latin, work on, noticed, 415a. 

Livy and Caesar, grammar of, 2130. 

Livy xxii., ed. Dimsdale, noticed, 360/. 

ed. Dowdall, noticed, 42/. 
xxi.-xxiii., ed. Fiigner, noticed, 2180. f. 
consecution of tenses in, 6a. f. 
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Livy on Syracuse, 1100. 
style of, 360a. 
Lloyd (W. W.), note on Ephes. ii. 20-28, 419a, 
on the Eastern Frieze of the Parthenon (Tpawe¢a), 
423a. 
Aoyeiov, when used, 85d. 
Aoyiorindy )( vonrdv, 1200. 
logus in Latin, 40a. 
Aowrdy = igitur, 71a. 
Lolling, Hellenische Landeskunde, &c., notice of, 
continued, 61a. 
longinguus, analysed, 1740. 
Lord (J. K.), notice of Fiigner’s Livius, xxi.-xxiii., 
213d. f. 
Lucian and Heine, 464a. 
wep) Supins value of, 464). 
MSS. of, 444a. 
Lucretius, Bk. v., ed. Duff, noticed, 263/. 
Avyootpéros, 3320. 
Lupton (J. H. h Latin Lyric Verse Composition, 
noticed, 217a. f. 
‘lupus in "fabula,’ 
Luttmann (H.), De Coincidentiae apud Ciceronem vi 
we usu, noticed, 312a. f. 
Lutz (L.), Die Prapositionen bei den attischen Rednern, 
noticed, 414a. f. 
LXX. ; v. Septuagint. 
Lycophron, MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 149a. /. 
Lysias, Ausgewiihlte eden, ed. Rauchenstein (Fuhr), 
noticed, 408f/. 
date of birth of, 408d. /. 
MS. of in Brit. Mus., 1530. 
Lystra, 330a. 


M. 


force of, 319a. 
Maass (E.), Scholia Graeca in Homeri Lliadem Town- 
leyana, noticed, 155f. 
Macan (R. W.), notice of Reitzenstein’s Fragments 
of Arrian Bk. vii., 467a. /. 
notice of Strachan-Davidson’s Selections from 
Polybius, 30f. 
notice S Whibley’s Political Parties in Athens, 
413f. 


Macedonian phalangite, pay of, 367a. 
Mackail (J. W.), notice of Brandt’s Corpusculum 
Poesis Epicae Graecae Ludibundae, 203f. 
notice of Duff’s Lucretius v., 263f. 
Mackail (J. W.), Eeloguwes and Georgies of Virgil, 
translated, noticed, 4097. 
Macnaghten (H.), note on Vic. ad. Att. 2210. f. 
on Euripides Helena, 726. 
Macnicol (N.), note on Eurip. Bacch. 720. 
paclorwp, 332b. 
Maeson, 459a. 
magnus, péyas, 209a. 
Maguire (T.), obituary notice of, 184f. 
Maipa, Erigone’s dog, derivation of, 379a. 
malaria and volcanic fires, 55a. 
male, 211la. 
Maleventum, origin of name, 43a. 
Manatt (I. J.), Xenophon Hellenica, i.-iv., noticed, 
13la. f. 
66a. 
man, use of, 2178. 
maneo, pévw, 209a. 
manes, amnes, confusion of, 2008. 
Manuscripts :— 
Aeschylus, 4010. f. 
Aristotle, 293a. 
Arrian. 4674. 
Batrachom.omachia, 203a. 
Caesar, 213a. 
Catullus, 292a., 293a. 
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Manuscripts, continwed— 
Cicero, De Offic. , 299a. /. 
De Oratore, 356a. f. 
Classical, in Brit. Mus. :— 
Aelian, 445d. 
Andronicus Rhodius, 4420. 
Apollon, Rhod., 1508. 
Aratus, 150a. 
Aristotle, 440. f. 
Athenaeus, 445d. 
Cornutus, 4420. 
Demosthenes, 154a. f. 
Diogenes Laertius, 4450. 
Epictetus, 444a. 
Herodotus, 1506. 
Hyperides, 155a. f. 
Isocrates, 1530. 
Lucian, 444a. f. 
Lycophron, f. 
Lysias, 1535. 
Maximus Trius, 442a. 
Moschus, 150d. 
Oratores Attici, 152a. f. 
Plato, 440d. 
Plutarch, 4420. f. 
Polybius, 1510. f. 
Pythagoras, 440a. 
Theocritus, 150a. 
Theophrastus, 442a. 
Thucydides, 151a. 
Xenophon, 15la. 
corruption of Greek words in, 292a., 299a. 
Dionysius Halicarn., 4164, 
Eusebius, 205a. 
Frontinus, 3lla. 
Greek, in Italian libraries, 12f., 252f., 345/. 
Latin Heptatewch, 3630. f. 
Hermas, 65a. f. 
Homer, 295a. f., 4176. 
codex Wittianus, of Jliad, 295f., 4175. 
Harley, 5693, 2950. 7., 4170. 
New Testament, 81la. /. 
Nonius, 300a. f. 
Origenes, c. Celsum, 392f. 
Ovid, 212a. f., 2126., 269a. f., 3lla., 370a., 
45la. f. 
Persius, 3140. 
Plato, 117a., 34la. f. 
Plutarch, 36a. 
Pseudo- Augustine,’ 222a. f. 
Scholia to Aristophanes’ Plutus, 109f. 
to the Iliad, 155a. f. 
to Hephaestion, 262a. 
to Sophocles, 261/. 
scholia Harleiana to Cicero’s Aratea, 8700. f. 
Septuagint, 33a. 
Tacitus Annals, 63a. 
Tatian, 204d. f. 
Valerius, 311a. 
Vulgate, 452a. f. 
Xenophon, 403/. 
Zosimus, 37a. 
maps, use of, 450a. 
Marchant (E. C.), The Agent in the Attic Orators, 
250f., 436f. 
notice of Lutz’ Die Prépositionen bei den attis- 
chen Rednern, 414a, f. 
Maridius, on inscr., 
marriage and death associated, 418a. 
Martin on Plato’s Timaeus, 118b., 182a., 184a., 
2194. 
paprupla, 3320. 
Matro, 203a., 204a. 
Matthew, St., Hebrew original of, 2066. 
Maxentius, 233a. 
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Maximus Tyrius, MSS. of, 442a. 
Mayor (J. B.), comments on Sale’s Sequence of 
Tenses in Latin, 90. 
note on Livy, 874a. f. 
on St. James, 275d., 314a. 
notice of Goethe’s Cicero De Natura Deorum, 


160f. 
of Rainbardt's Die Quellen von Cicero's Schrift De 
Deorum Natura, 357f. 
of Thiaucourt’s Cicero De Natura Deorum, Book 
ii., 1630. f. 
Mayor (J. E. B.), obituary notice of Dr. Kennedy, 
226f., 278f. 
Mayor (J. E. B.), The Latin Heptateuch, noticed, 
863/. 


M’Intosh (H. 8.), notes on Horace, 132b., 222a. 
wy ob and wh with participles, 148d. f. 
peyaropuas, 700. 
MeyarévOns, 
Méyioros, 3300. 
Meisterhans (K.), Grammatik der attischen Inschrif- 
ten ed. 2, noticed, 305/. 
péAw, personal use of, 1482. 
membranaceus, Greek equivalents for, 2562. 
memoriter, sense of, 166a. 
Men, dedications to, 69/. 
titles of, 330a. 
uhv in Xenophon, 4058. 
Menander, 22a. f. 
Mendelssohn (L.), Zosimi Historia Nova, noticed, 
37f. 
Menecrates’ account of capture of Troy, 132a. /f. 
pnvoedés, sense of, 449a. 
mens, sense of, 264a. 
Merk (C.), notice of Arnold’s Die Neronische 
Christenverfolgung, 63a. f. 
hépous, awd = ex parte, 71a. 
Messius on inscr., 2305. 
peraBadrAew, 4050, 
metaphor from architecture, 419. 
use of, 314d, 
peranintw, 71a. 
péracoa, 3a. f. 
metathesis as a principle, 45a. 
of p in Attic, 305a. 
neratd, formation of, 196a. 
Metellus and Achaea, 447a. 
perewpi(w, sense of, 2030, 
pebdpuepa, 70D. 
Tpdmos, sense of, 4480. 
*metibile, 3650. 
meto, with dat., 292a. f. 
metre, anecdota on, 262a, f. 
Greek, 368a. f. 
of Terence, 297a. f. 
metrical licenses on inscrr., 271a. f. 
metropolis, title of, 178a. f. 
Meusner (J ), P. Ovidit Nasonis Metamorphoses, ed. 
4 (Egen), noticed, 3108. 
Middleton (J. H.), letter on the Newton Testimo- 
nial, 187a. 
plya on inscr., 327a., 3310. 
Milas, inserr. from, 187a. /. 
miles, 2110, 
milestones, inscrr. on Sardinian, 2310. 
Miltiades and De Aleatoribus, 128). 
and in Cyprian, 52a. 
Minassos, 330a. 
Mincius Rufus, praenomen of, 2865. 
minor, 211a, 
Mirbt (C.), Die Stellung Augustins in d. Publicistik 
des Gregorianischen Kirchenstreits, noticed, 645. 
Modena, Estense collection at, 12/. 
(2), 1236. 
modo, use of, 2985. 
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poxds, etymology of, 469. /. 

Monacensis, codex, classified, 12a. 

Monceaux (P.), De Communi Asiae 
noticed, 174/. 

monism in Plato, 122a. 

povouaxla, 71a. 

Mommsen on the recruiting system under the Empire, 
noticed, 112/. 

Momunsen’s Kémische Forschungen, 6a. 

Mommsen (Th.), Rémisches Staatsrce vt, III. 2, noticed, 
5§f. 


Provinciae, 


morae esse, 362a. 
Morgan (M. H.), notes on Persius, 10/.: ef. 3745. 
Morgan (M.H.), Persius, collation of cod. Bodl., 
314d. 
note on Persius, 3140. /f. 
morior, active form of, 2460. 
Morshead (E. D. A.), notice of Mackail’s Ecelogucs 
and Georgics of Vergil, 409f. 
mortales in Cicero, 42a. 
morti damnatus, 416. 
Moschus, MS. of in Brit. Mus., 1500. 
Moulton (J. H.), notice of King and Cookson’s 
Sounds and Inflexions, 44f. 
povppuwa, 71a. 
Miiller (Iw.), Die [griechischen] Privataltertiimer 
(Millers Handb. IV. 3), noticed, 367/. 
Miiller (Iw.) Handbuch d. klass. Altertumswiss. 
Vol. ILI. (Part 10), noticed, 135/. 
Vol. 1V., 2 and 3, noticed, 367/. 
Vol. VII. (Christ), noticed, 4610. f. 
Miiller (Luc. ), Nonii Marcelli Compendiosa Doctrina 
Pars II., noticed, 300/. 
municipal finance, 57a. 
pupaguov, 4190, 
Muretus, biography of, 309a. 
Murray (A. 8.), The Aegis of Athene, 283f. 
note on the head of Isis, 2850. 
note on the Macmillan lekythos, 478. /. 
music, anecdota on, 263d. 
music, Greek, 354a. 
= ‘beard’, 710. 
Myceneau tombs, 333a. 
Myers (P. V. N.), see Allen (W. F.) 
Mylius, 459a. 
mythology, anecdota on, 2630. 


N. 


-v at end of 3rd sing., 3270. 

n for m, 230a. 

-v, Phrygian datives in, 328a. 

Naber (S. A.), Flavii Sosephi Opera, noticed, 160a. /. 
names in Homer, 339a. /. 

nasal before vowel in Cyprian, 52a. 
ne-clauses dep. on factum est et sim., 9b. 
vavapxia Spartan, 4030. 

me... quidem, 41a. f. 

nec = non (?), 3650. 

neco, 21la. 

necropolis, Phoenician, 420a. f. 
negatives, 436). 

Neccnpdpos (Nixn-), 330d. 

véxtap, deriv. of, 1308. 

Nepéoets, 330d. 

neocorate, 175a., 1766. 

vewkdpos, title of, 175a. 

Neoplatonism and the Timaeus, 122a. f. 
339a. 

vérodes, deriv. of, 130d. 

nequiquam, 1660. 

Nero, and the Christians, &c., 63a. /f. 
Neronopolis (Eirenopolis), 

nescto, sense of, 1084. 
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nets used in hunting, 478. /. 
Nettleship (H.), notice of Georges’ Lexicon of Latin 
Word-Forms, 181a. 
of Giinther’s Quaestiones Ammiancae Criticae, 
181la. 
of Goetz-Gundermann’s Corpus Glossariorwm 
Latinorum I1., 128f.: ef. 1810. 
of Gundermann’s Frontinus, 311a. 
of Kuebler’s Valerius, &c., 311a. 
of Neue’s Formenlehre, (ed. 3), 181a. 
of Schweizer-Sidler’s Gram. der lateinischen 
Sprache, 275b. 
[nétura] = 127. 
Neue’s Formenlehre ed. 3 (Wagener), noticed, 181a. 
vevpatiov, 70b. 
neuter plural suffix in @, 3916, 469a. 
New Testament, classical element in, 215. 
criticism, 410/. 
Peshitto text, 3110. 
when closed, 4110. f. 
when translated into Latin, 412d. 
Newton (Sir C.), testimonial to, 1860. 7., 4230. 
new words ; v. lexicography. 
ni and nisi, 400. 
Nicrinus in inser, 231a. 
Niese (B.) on Das so-genannte licinisch-sextische 
Ackergesetz, noticed, 5f. 
Niese (B.), Flavii Josephi Opera, noticed, 158/f. 
Nigde, town of, 327. 
nihil quicquam in Cicero, 40a. 
vikdw, derivation of, 1740. 
Nineveh, antiquities from, 4790. 
Nixon (J. E.), notice of Chaignet’s La Rhétorique et 
son Histoire, 270f. 
notice of Luttmann’s De Coincidentiae apud 
Ciceronem vi atque 312a. f. 
Noeldechen on the date of Tertullian’s treatises ( Texte 
wu. Unters. V. 2), noticed, 205a. f. 
vontov )( Aoyorixdy, 1200. 
)( dpardy, 121d. f. 
Nolhac (P. de), notice of Essays by the late Mark 
Pattison, 308/. 
Nonius ed. Miiller, Pt. 2, noticed, 300/. 
notes on, 247/. 
title of work of, 3000. 
Nora, site of, 330a., 333a. 
Norton (W.), 4 Translation of Hebrews, James, 1 
Peter and 1 John, noticed, 31la. f. 
nostrorum in Cicero, 40a. 
notes and text in school editions, 124a., 3540. 
noun and pronoun, relations of, 3920. 
nouns and verbs identical in formation, 196a.f. 
vows, Aristotle’s view of, 198a. 7. 
novel, classical, noticed, 272f. 
novi, &e. = jajndu, &c., 240a. b. 
nox, 21la, 
-votin Arcado-Cyprian, 49a. 
nubes, 264a. 
nullus, use of, 298d. 
numen, 264a. 
numerals, old Attic, 305d. 
Numidia, legati of, 207a. 
nummi, 10a. 
vov and 7a (7d) viv in Plato, 29a. 
nunc...nunc for modo...modo, 3610. 
nunciam, 123b., 298d. 
Nysa, position of, 177a. 


0. 


o and a variation in Latin, 209a. 
6 final in Latin, 167a, 

o changed to v, 50a. 

w, form of, 333d. 


object after compound vbs. in Latin, 169a. f. 
obturo, derivation of, 209a. 
Occione (0), Le Puniche di Tiberio Cazio Silio Italico 
noticed, 370b. ; v. Dahl B. 
occisti explained, 3a. 
ddovs, 2110. 
’Odvoced’s, 339a 
Oedipus Coloneus and Greek stage, 86a. 
oixodounudriov, 70b. f., 4190. 
oixovoula illustrated, 205a. 
in Polybius, 300. 
oixovdmooa, 3320. 
éxplBas, 85. 
Olbia, discoveries at, 228a., b. f. 
6Alyou Seiv, 2170. 
’Odut(r)evs, 3050. 
Oman (C.), notice of Judson’s Caesar's Army, 2746. f. 
omen from sneezing, 315d. 7. 
omnes, 211a. 
omnimodis, formation of, 264a. 
2116. 
Onions (J. H.), notice of L. Miiller’s Nonius Part 
II., 3007. 
Verisimilia Noniana, 217/. 
Onions (J. H.), obituary notice of, 312/. 
dvos, venum, 2a. 
évrws in Plato, 29a. 
optare, 42b. 
optative mode-sign, 168a. 
with &y on inscr., 3060. 
omrixia, 700. 
dpday, 21la. 
oraculum=oratoriuin, 127a. 
Oratores Attici MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 152a. 7. 
orchestra in Greek theatre, 85a. f., 86a. 
order and emphasis in Latin, 1710. f. 
dpdivariwy, 700. 
ordo, 275a. 
Orestea of Aeschylus = Choephori, 259a. 
Oriental legions where recruited, 1120. /. 
Origen contra Celsum, MSS. of, 392f. 
Philocalia, MSS. of, 392a. f. 
oro, 165d. 
dpopvaAat, 3320. 
6p0 Sdta in Plato’s Laches, €7b. 
orthography, 2970., 4090. 
332d. 
Ovid, causes of banishment, 311la. 
ed. Ehwald (R.). [Teubn. Vol. I.], noticed, 
212a. f. 
Greek sources of, 3100. 
Heroides, Greek version of, ed. Gudeman, 
noticed, 269/. 
Tolkiehn ad, noticed, 310d. f. 
Metamorphoses (selections), ed. Meusner-Egen, 
noticed, 3100. 
ed. Riese, noticed, 451/. ; 
Tristia, Book III., ed. Sanderson, noticed, 370a. 
facts concerning, 2120. f. 
&Fiyvuvro, derivation of, 47a. 
Ovipia(?), 3280. 
ovis, derivation of, 46a. 
Owen (S. G.), note on Cicero, 3740. 
note on Ovid, 3740. 
notice of Ehwald’s Ovid, Amores, &c., 212a. f. 
of Gudeman’s De Heroidum Ovidii  codice 
Planudeo, 269f. 
of Huber’s Die Ursachen der Verbannung des 
Ovid, 311a. 
of Meusner-Egen’s Ovidii Metamorphoses, 3100. 
of Sanderson’s Ovid Tristia Book III., 370a. 
of Tolkiehn’s Quaestt. ad Heroides Ovidianas, 
3100. f. 
obituary notice of J. H. Onions, 319/. 


p. 
Pag 
Tid) 
Pali 
a n 
pall 
Pal 
Pal 
pan 
Pan 
: Pap 
Pap 
Pap 
a Pap 
pap 
rap 
par: 
wap 
par 
par: 
Par 
map! 
part 
i war 
; Pat 
E 
4 Pat 
mar 
pati 
x Pat 
E 
pati 
Pat 
Pau 
Pau 
t 
Pau 
Pav 
Pea 
Pe 
I 
Pe 
Q 
ped. 
Pel 
Pep 
per 
per 


INDEX. 


p. f. inv. on inscriptions, 229a, 

Page (T. E.), note on Horace, 75d. /. 
on Vergil, 76a. 

palaeography, 3646. 

TidAagtos, 423a. 

Paley (F. A.), Fragments of the Greck Comic Poets, 

noticed, 66). f. 
obituary notice of, 80f. 

pallere c. ace., 199b., 275b., 3140. f., 315a. 

Pallis (A.), notes on Sophocles (Philoctetes), 3726. 

Palmer (A.), note on Plautus, 75a. /. 
notice of Kock’s Comicorum Atticorum Frag- 

menta, 22f. 

pango, 2110. 

Pannonian legions, where recruited, 112a. /. 

Papageorgius (P. N.), Scholia in Sophoclis T'ragocdias 

Vetera ctt., noticed, 261/f. 

Paphos, history of, 478. 

Papias, new fragments of, 205a. /. 

Pappa, site of, 330a. 

papratha = plesti, 2430. 

mapa for card, 4140, 

mapapovaptos, 332d, 

parataxis and hypotaxis in Plautus, 249a. 

agent with, 437. 

pario )( reperio, &c., 246a. 

parricida, 21la. 

Parthenon, discoveries from, 140a. 
frieze, 285)., 378a. f. 

napbévos not = virgo, 46a. 

participial construction, Greek, 
tenses, 319a. 

participle for infin. due to personalisation, 148d. f. 
present Greek, 4050. 
in Latin, personal use of, 1496. 
in Livy, 3600. 

marépay, 331a., 3320. 

Paton (J. M.), notice of Allen-Myers’ Ancient 

History for Colleges, &c., 1., 2146. f. 

Paton (W. R.), on Chersonesus Cnidia, 422a. f. 
Mycenaean Tombs at Carpathos, 233a. 
archaeology at Iasos, 333a. /. 

Pisye in Caria, 3330. f 

marpdot, accent of, 47a. 

patres and plebs in Livy, 44a. 

Patrick (G. T. W.), Fragments of the Work of 

Heraclitus on Nature translated, noticed, 399/. 
patrius )( paternus, 166d. 

Pattison (Mark), Essays, noticed, 3087. 

Paul (G. T.), C. Iulit Caesaris Comment. de Bell. 

Civili, noticed, 213a. f. 
Paul (H.), Principles of the History of Language, 
translated by Strong (H. A.), noticed, 180a. f. 

Pausanias and Byzantium, 389a. /. 

Pausanias, Lavonica, work on, 214a. /. 

Pearson (Bp.), suggests edition of LXX., 33a. 

Pease (E. M.), notice of West’s Andria and 

Heautontimorumenos of Terence, 297f. 
Peck (T.), notice of Andrews-Stoddard’s Grammar 
of Latin Language (revised), 218). f. 

pedarii, meaning of, 59d. 

MleryéAacos, 236d. 

TlesAG = MeiAatos, 138a 

Oératpos, 306a. 

Pelopidae, myth of, 4030. 

meumadapxol, 3670. 

pentameter, &c., structure of, 272a. 

[repuuer], 244a. 

Peppmiiller ; v. Bergk (Th.). 

per and pro in MSS., 3646. 

percipit, Plautus, 246). 

perfect, Greek, 244a. 
and aorist, relation of, 1g. f. 
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perfect Latin, 243a. f. 
absolute, sequence after, 6/. 
a simple past, 8. 
and aorist, 2a. 
gnomic, 466a. 
suffix -vi in, 168a, 
passive in Greek, agent after, 250a. f., 437a. f. | 
relation to present, 2, 
Sanskrit, 2430. f. 
wept, with dat., 415a. 
mept Kpeay, proverbial, 258a. f. 
Perry (E. D.), notice of Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader, 
306f. 
Persius, MSS. of, 314d. 
notes on, 107., 199, 275, 3140. f. 
style of, 3140. /f. 
personal )( impersonal agent, 4380. 
personalisation in English, 1490. 
in Greek, 147/. 
personification and gender, 391a. 
in Cicero, 400. 
Peskett (A. G.), notice of Paul’s Caesar, De Bello 
Civili, 213a. f. 
Greek, 1300. 
eukela, 2360. 
Pezzi, La Lingua Greca Antica, noticed, 209a. f. 
phalangite, Macedonian, pay of, 367a. 
paper in Plato, 273a, 
pavepds eius )( 1470. f. 
Pediands, 71a. 
gnu, construction of, 1310. 
pepéotxos, 2110. 
-g cases in Greek, 196a, f. 
Philadelphia, seat of conventus, 176). 
Philippus Sidetes’ Xpioriavich ioropta, quotations 
from, 205a. f. 
Philodemus and Cicero’s De Nat. Deor., 357a. f. 
Philological notes, 17., 243/. 
Philomelium, mint at, 1766. f. 
philosophy, Greek, 357/., 399a. f. 
éBos, sense of, 230. 
Phoenicians, ancient home of, 420a. f. 
phonetics and spelling, 468. /. 
gpovevew, sense of, 276a., 314a. 
oédpos, Athenian, history of, 4130. 
of Delian league, 388d. /. 
ppovéwi, in Cyprian (4), 516. 
Phrygian dats. in -v, 328a. 
$9, origin of, 210a. 
Pierius, new fragments of, 205a. 
Pilai, situation of, 333a. 
Pindaricum, schema, 353b. 
Pisidian, 3300. f. 
motdés, double sense of, 2200. 
Pisye, situation of, 3330. f. 
et sim., derived, 
Planudes’ Greek version of Ovid’s Heroides, ed. Gude- 
man, noticed, 269/. 
lite of, 270a. f. 
Plataea, excavations at, 285a. 
inscription found at, 285a. f. 
Platner (8S. B.), note on Plautus, 221a. 
Plato, &v with past indic. in, 343d. f. 
and Aristotle, 119a. f. 
and Heraclitus, 399a. f. 
and music, 73a. 
and Parmenides, 1220. f. 
and Sappho, 73a. 
and Xenophon, 406a. 
Armenian versions of, 340f. 
birth of, 670. 
Cicero on, 3570. f. 
dialogues, chronology of tested by style, 28f. 
idealism of, 120a. f. j 
lonic dat. pl. in, 29. 0. 
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Plato (continued) — 
Laches, ed. Tatham, noticed, 674. /. 
account of Plataea in, 68a. 
MSS. of, 4405. 
order of works, 461b., 4630. 
Phaedrus, Lysis, Protagoras, trans]. by Wright, 
noticed, 415d. 
Phaedrus, uncertainty of date, 28). 
philosophy of, 4610. 
physics of, 4188. 
psychology of, 354a. 
Republic 1.—V., ed Warren, noticed, 352/. 
Book X., ed. Turner, noticed, 274a. f. 
Ritter (C.) on, noticed, 28/. 
style of, 280., 29b., 68a. 
ten categories in, 115d. 
text of, 670. 
Theact. and Arist. Eth. Nic., 418b. f. 
Timaeus, ed. Archer-Hind, noticed, 114/.: cf. 
181f., 183f., 219f. 
critical work on, 273f. 
date of, 122a. /. 
utilitarianism of, 97/. 
Platt (A.), note on Aeschylus, 4176., cf. 470. 
on Plato, Republic, 72b. f. 
Plautus, Blanchard’s Aulularia, noticed, 123. 
certum est in, 249a. 
plays on words in, 75). : cf. 221a. 
scansion of, 75a. f., 1230. 
plays on words in Euripides, 2206. /. 
in Plautus, 75b., 220b. f., 221a. 
pleasure, Aristotle’s view of, 196d. 
mAnpupls, quantity of, 71. 
mAnp@pa, sense of, 447a. 
plesti = papratha, 243b. 
Pliny, consecution of tenses in, 6a. 7. 
Plotius Grypus, praenomen of, 2860. 
Plouton, 330a. 
a/plu, derivatives of, 307d. 
Plummer (A.), notice of Brother Azarias’ Aristotle 
and the Christian Church, 215b. f. 
of Déllinger’s Akademische Vortrdge I., 215a. f. 
of Hoole’s Tie Classical Element in the New 
Testament, &c., 215a. 
of Mirbt’s Die Stellung Augustins in der Pub- 
licistik des Gregorianischen Kirchenstretts, 64b. 
of io Agrapha (Texic u. Unters. V. 4), 
454f. 


of Texte w. Untersuchungen, usw., V. 2, 3, 
205a. f. 
of Zahn’s Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Ka- 
nons, 410f. 
pluperfect in Livy, 361d. 
ural pron. with voc. sing., 355. 
lutarch, Jnstituta Laconica, source of, 62a. f. 
MSS. of, 4420. 
Moralia, ed. Bernardakis, noticed, 35f. 
on the double conquest of Byzantium, 389a. f. 
style of, 360. 
analysed, 1740. 
poetical forms on prose inscrr., 305a. 
Poetics, quotations in, 2036. f. 
wot = worl, 
mow, statistics of, 437). 
TloAurépxwy, 3060. 
Polybius, character as historian, 31. . 
chronology used by, 300. 
MSS. of, in British Museum, 1516. 7. 
transl. Shuckburgh, noticed, 445/. 
Strachan- Davidson, Selections from, noticed, 


style of, 32a. /. 
topography in, 31a. 
vocabulary of, 307. 5. 
pontefer, 2314, 


pontifices maximi, 
pono, perfects of, 246. 
Poole (R. S.); v. Head (B. V.). 
= mpds in Arcado-Cyprian, 49a., 51a. 
4230. 
Poseidion, vases found at, 333a. 
Poseidon, 330a. 
Posidonius, Cicero and, /. 
Postgate (J. P.), note on Persius, 275a. /. 
Postgate (J. P.), on Latin Future Infinitive in -rum 
(Camb. Philol. Society), 2770. 
postis, of a door, 76a. 
postridie, 298b. 
postulo, sense of, 39b. 
potens, terra, 200a. 
wére in Cyprian, 51a. 
potior in Plautus and Terence, 2985. 
cum acc., 362a. 
Potwin (L. S.), notice of Greenough’s Satires and 
Epistles of Horace, 124f. 
movABuwos, 71a. 
praecordia, sense of, 315d. 
pracfecti aerarit, 57a. 
praciudicium, sense of, 400. 
Pracneste, gender of, 167a. 
praenomina, double, 230a. 
|praenubor], 366a. 
praesides ot Sardinia, 234. 
praevideo in Cicero, 298%. 
[ pracunctus], 3740. 
mpaos = pravus, 2b. 
mpatwpld.ov, 714. 
mpacov, 
mparrw, statistics of, 4370. f. 
pravus = mpaos, 25. 
Preble (H.), notice of D'Ooge’s Colloquia Latin«, 


68a. 

Preble (H.); v. Andrews (E. A.). 
predicate, forms of, 466a. 
predicative ablative and p. dative, 1630. 
mpémw, &c., personal use of, 1476. 
prepositions, Greek, 414a. /. 
3320. 
Priene, bronze hare from, 4236. 
principes, how armed, 446d. 
Priscian and Nonius, 3006. 
priusquam, construction of, 1705. 
pro aud per in MSS., 3640. 
mpoaywv, 332. 
[mpoBwpeld:], 2b. 
Proclus on the Zimaeus, 118., 182a., 278a. f. 
procos. on inscriptions, 229a. 
mpdyovot, 3a. f. 
pronoun and noun, relations of, 392d. 
pronunciation of Latin and Greek, 1722. /. 
proper names and hiatus, 370. f. 

corruption of, 159d. 

indeclinable, 331a. 

work on etymology of, 130a. f. 
mpopépw, sense of, 710. 
mpopvaat = mpomvdaios (?), 8830. 
sense of, 449a. 
prose, Greek, history of, 459a. f. 
prosecutions, provincial, 2080. 
mpoohkw, development of, 147d., 1498. 
sense of, 4490. 
mpds sense of, 1030., 106a. 
mpda8eors, sense of, 71a. 
proverbs, quotation of, 221a. f. 

lupus in fabula, 3536. 

Tav Kpeav, 258a. 
Provincial Assemblies in the Roman Empire, 2074. /. 
3b. f. 
constitution of, 367. 
mr, origin of, 2102, 2114. 
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mrepdv, deriv. of, 
mridos or wriAAos, 70a. 
mrédus, Arcado-Cyprian (?), 490. 
muadeioa, 136d. 
public land at Rome, 5b. /. 
pudet, personal, 2980. 
punctuation, emendation of, 221)., 222a., 259b., 
"276b., cf. 314a., 4176. 
mvov, miov, 4070. f. 
*pupantia, 365b. 
Purser (L. C.), note on Cicero, 221d. 
notice of Humbert’s Essai sur les Finances, &c., 
chez les Romains, 56f. 
of Miiller’s Handbuch, Vol. 1V., Die griechischen 
Altertiimer, 367/. 
Pythagoras, MSS. of, 440a. 


Q. 


quamquam, construction of, 1661, 

late use of, 1710. 
quamvis, late use of, 1710. 
quantity in Homer, 3040. 

Latin, 467). 

of vowels in Greek, 272u. 
quatenus = ‘inasmuch as,’ 125. 
-que after hic, &c., 374. 

form of, 3610. 
question, indirect, particle in, 10)., 374). 
qui and wt in final and consecutive clauses, 4660. 
quia in Livy and Caesar, 214a. 
quinqueremes and penteconters, 447. 
quis ¢ = uter ?, 10b., 3740. 
quisquam in Cic. positive, 410. 
quod in Caesar and Livy, 214. 

st, 2640. 
quom sentences in Livy, 360a. /. 
quotaqumque = quotacunque, 270a. 


R. 


v and ¢ confused in MSS., 293a. 
p, metathesis of, in Attic, 305a. 
Ramsay (J. H.), note on areani, 222b. 
Ramsay (W. M.), notice of Le Bas-Reinach’s 
Bibliotheque des Monuments Figurés Grees et 
Romains, 83f. 
of Monceaux’s De Communi Asiac Provinciac, 
174f. 
of Sterrett’s Journey in Asia Minor, and MW olfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor, 325/., f. 
rapwi, 246). 
rationalis vei privatae, 58a. 
vationem habere, 450b. 
Rauchenstein (R.), Ausgewdhlte Reden des Lysias, 
ed. Fuhr, Part 1., noticed, 

Rawack (P.), De Platonis Timaco quaestiones criticac, 
noticed, 273/. 

Rayet (O.) and Collignon (M.), Histoire de lu Cér- 
amique Greeque, noticed, 87a. f. 

recipio )( suscipio, 166b. 

recruiting system under Empire, 112/. 

redditur, middle, 2640. /. 

reduplication, treatment of, in Greek and Latin, 20. 

refrains in choruses, 403a. /. 

Reggio, Biblioteca Municipale at, 130. 

Rehdantz (C.), Xenophon’s Anabasis (ed. Carnuth), 

noticed, 4046. 

Reid (J. S.), notice of Fausset’s M. T. Ciceronis 

pro A. Cluentio Oratio, 38f. 

Reinach (S.) and Le Bas (Ph.), Bibliothéque des 

Figurés Grees et Romans, noticed, 
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Reinhardt (L.), Die Quellen von Cicero's Schrift De 
Deorum Natura, noticed, 357/. 

Reitzenstein (R.), Arriani per’ *Adétaydpor 
libri septimi fragmenta, noticed, 467a. f. 

relative clauses, Latin, 466. /. 

-rem in impf. subj., 1680. 

Resch (A.), Agraphu Aussercanonische Evangelien- 
Sragmente u.s.w. (Texte u. Unters. V. 4), noticed, 
454f. 

rhetoric, history of, noticed, 270/. 

Rhodes and Rome, 448a. b. 

rhythm in Greek and Latin, work on, 66a. /. 

Richards (H.), note on Philemon, 1320. 

notice of Burt’s History of Greek Philosophy, 
179a. f. 

of Mme. Favre’s Lu Morale d’ Aristote, 369a. f. 

of Gylling on Juvenal, 468a. 

of Turner’s Plato Republic Book X., 274a. f. 

Richter (O.), Topography of Rome (in Miiller’s Hand- 
buch, Vol. III.), noticed, 135/. 

Riese (A.), P. Ovidii Nasonis Carmina, noticed, 451/. 

Ritter (C.), Untersuchungen iiber Plato: Die Echtheit 
usw. d. plat. Schriften, noticed, 28f. 

Robinson (J. A.), translation of Lambros’ Shepherd 
of Hermas, noticed, 

Roby (H. J.), comments on Sale’s Sequence of 
Tenses in Latin, 90. 

Rockwood (F. E.), note on Horace, 222a. 

Roma, derivation of, 540. 

Romanensis, 202a. 

Rome, ancient museum at, 54a. 

and the Senate, 58/. 

archaeology at, 54/. 

coinage of, circ. 400 A.p., 186%. 
constitution of, 58/. 

financial system of, 56/. 

fires in, 55). 

Greek MSS. in libraries at, 345a. /. 
lighting of, 55a. /. 

police of, 55a. /. 

Richter’s topography of, noticed, 135/. 

pomrov 700. 

Riihl (Fr.) ; v. Schmidt (Ad.). 

3390. 

Rugby, Canon Evans at, 317a. f. 

-rum, future inf. Latin in, 2770. 

rumpo, sense of, 410d. 

puduevos, sense of, 117b., 1830. 

Rutherford (W. G.), notes on the Scholia of the 

Plutus, 109/. 
notice of Papageorgius’ Scholia in Sophoclis 
Traguedius Vetera ctt., 261f. 
obituary notice of Cobet, 470/. 
Ryle (H, E.), notice of Naber’s Josephus, 160a. f. 
of Niese’s Josephus, 158/, 


o, form of, 333d. 
s- futures and aorists, 196u. 
s intervocalic in Greek, 450. 
in Latin, 46a. 
o lost, and position, 304d. 
o (secondary) expelled in Cyprian, 516, 
Sabbadini (R.), J tre libri de offciis di M. Tullio 
Cicerone, noticed, 299. 
sacer )( sanctus, 11a. 
sacerdos of provinces, how elected, 208a. 
Sachs (J.), On the study of Archaeology in the 
United States, 312/. 
Saetuwrnus, 2110. 
Sale (G. S.), Sequence of Tenses in Latin, 6/. 
salio, in, explained, 246). 
perfects of, 246d. 


wa 
{ 
: 
4 
| 
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q 
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Sallust, consecution of tenses in, 6a. /. 
style of, 
sulvus, solidus, 209a. 
duos, derivation of, 1300. 
Sanday (W.), notes on the Text and Date of the 
De Aleatoribus, 126/. 
notice of Mayor’s Latin Heptateuch, 363/. 
obituary notice of Canon Evans, 318. /. 
Sanderson (E.), Ovidii Tristiwm Liber Tertius, 
noticed, 370. 
Sandford (P.), note on Homer, 710. /. 
on Terence, 221. /. 
on Vergil, 4190. /. 
obituary notice of Dr. Maguire, 184/. 
Sandys (J. E.), note on Dr. Babington’s Hyperides, 
135a 


notice of Jebb’s Selections from the Altic Orators 
ed. 2, 496f. 
of Kelloge’s Ciceronis Brutus, 354/. 
of Rauchenstein’s Select Orations of Lysias ed. 
10, Part I. (Fuhr), 408/. 
of Wilkins’ Cicero De Oratore I*, 
of Wotke’s Demosthenes ed. 2, 369a. 
address to University of Leyden, 474a. /. 
Sanskrit Reader (Lanman), noticed, 3067. 
alphabet, 307u. 
capes, 405. 
sapio, perfect of, 2460. 
sense of, in Lucretius, 2640. 
Sappho, Plato’s view of, 73a. 
Sapur II., war against Rome, 456u. 
Sarapis, 330c. 
Sardinia, government of, 234a. /. 
inscriptions from, 228/. 
title of governor of, 229. 
under Domitian, 2330. 
Sardiniensis )( Sardus, 202a. 
sario, tin, explained, 2460. 
perfects of, 2460. 
satelles, 211a. 
avd Cios, 330u. 
Scaliger (J.), essay on, 309. /. 
scansion of Homer, 304a. /. 
oxeddv (71) in Plato, 29a. 
schema Pindaricum, 3530. 
Schmidt (Ad.), Abhandlungen Alten Geschichte, 
ed. Riihl (Fr.), noticed, 216a. 
Schoell (R.) and Studemund (W.), dnecdotu Varia 
Vol. I., noticed, 262/. 
scholia, to Aristophanes, 109/. 
of the Iliad, 155f. 
to Sophocles, 261z. /. 
particles in, 2610. 
schools, American, curriculum at, 2230. 
school-editions, text and notes in, 124a., 354). 
Schwartz (Ed.), Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos (Texte u. 
Unters. IV. 1), noticed, 204a. /. 
Schweizer-Sidler (H.), Grammatik der Lateinischen 
Sprache, ed. Surber, Part I., noticed, 2750. 
Scott (C. B.), obituary notice of Prof. Paley, 80/. 
Seaton (R. C.), note on Ji. XI. 306 and Hor. Od. 
I. 7. 6, 220a. 
on Greek conditional sentences ; cf. 276/., 314u. /. 
the iterative use of &y with Imperf. and Aor. 
Indic., 343/. 
2110. 
secus, setius, 1660. 
sed, 163a., 2110. 
Sedasos, 330a. 
sedulo, derivation of, 299a. 
Sellar (W. Y.), notice of Tunison’s Master Virgil, 
seminex in Plautus, 75a. 
senate and finance at Rome, 56w. /. 
Roman, powers of, under republic, 59a. /. 
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senate Roman, under principate, 60a. /. 

senati in Cicero, 40a. 

senatus decretum )( consultum, 

‘ sentence-words,’ theory of language, 195d. 

sepositus meaning of, 77a. 

Septuagint, Cambridge ed., noticed, 32/. 

sequence, Latin, 67., 4660. 

Sestos, capture of, 389a. /. 

sex and gender, 390u. 7., 469a. 

Sextus Empiricus and Stoicism, 358a. 

Seymour (T. D.), ’Aorudvat, 338/. 

notice of Tisdall’s Heroic Hexameter, 368a. f. 
of Vogrinz’s Grammatik des Homerischen Dia- 
lektes, 303/. 

Shepherd of Hermas ed. Lambros, noticed, 640. f. 

Shrewsbury, Kennedy’s work at, 279/. 

Shuckburgh (E, S.), notice of works on Xenophon, 
403f. 

Shuckburgh (E. S.), Histories of Polybius (transl.), 
noticed, 445f. 

si...sive, 361a. 

Siceliensis )( Siculus, 202«. 

sieque (2), 3746. 

Sidgwick (A.), Képos (Browning’s Jn a Year), 

375/. 
on Personalisation in Greek, 147/. 
notice of H. B. L.’s Jon of Euripides, 309a. f. 
of Wecklein’s Aeschylus Oresteia, 401f. 

Sidgwick (H.), Dialogue on the Utilitarian Basis of 

Plato’s Republic, 97f. 
obituary notice of Canon Evans, 317/. 

Siebenbiirgen, gold bars from, 186a. /. 

sigmatism in Ovid, 270a. 

Sihler (E, G.), notice of Jacoby’s Dionys. Huli- 
carnass. Vol. II., 416a. 7. 

Silius Italicus, Punica, Italian translation (Occione), 

noticed, 3700. 
full name of, 370. 

similis with dat. )( gen., 361. 7. 

Simonides, Constantine, and MSS., 65a. /. 

Simpson (P,), note on Euripides, 418a. /. 

sincerus, analysis of, 211la. 

Sindjirli, antiquities from, 4780. f. 

singular voc. with plur. pron., 355d. 

strempse a perfect infinitive ? 2090. 

Sirmium, mint of, 1860. 

sis = si vis, 248a. f. 

orwveikds, 3320, « 

situs in Horace, 132d. ; cf. 222a. 

Sixtine text of LXX., 33a. f. 

oxnvh, 85d. 

skins, how worn, 283a. /. 

Smith (A, H,), note on C. J. G. 2247, 4230.' 

on History of Paphos, 478d. 
Smith (C,), on Acquisitions of the British Museum, 
140a., 187). 7., 287. f., 285b. f., 379a. f., 
423a. f. 
Archaeological Notes, 140). f. 
on Theangela, 139a. 

Smyth (H. Weir), notice of Sterrett’s Journey in 
Asia Minor and Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor, 
328b. f. 

Smyth (H. W.), Avrcado-Cyprian Dialect, noticed, 

sneezing, omen from, 3150. /. 

Snow (T, C,), notice of Blass’s Aussprache des 

Griechischen ed. 3, 468a. f. 
of Brugmann’s Grundriss d. vergl. Grammatik 
II., 172/. 
Socrates and philosophy, 399a. /. 
Solomon (J.), notes on Aristotle’s Ethics, 196/., 
on Plato’s Repub. and Aristotle’s Ethics, 4180. /. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), comments on Sale’s Sequence 

of Tenses in Latin, 9a. 


stetims 
Stever 
noti 
Stew: 
or Bad 
stipend 
stirpibi 
Stodda 
Stoics ; 
an 
Ci 
ph 
Stoll ( 
land, 
Stone 
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Sosi 
Zou 
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-00- 
stage 
Stam 
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of 
d 
Strach 
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Sonnenschein (E. A.), continucd— 
notice of Birklein’s Entwickelunysgeschichte des 
substantivicrten Infinitivs, 216b. /. 
of Blanchard’s 7’. Macci Plauti Aulularia, 123. 
of Griinenwald’s Der freie formelhafle Infinitiv 
der Limitation im Griechischen, 216). f. 
obituary notice of Wilhelm Studemund, 377/. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), Latin Grammar for Schools, 
Il. Syntax, noticed, 464f. 
Sophocles, & with past indic. in, 343u., 345a. 
and Euripides, 270. 
Scholia to, ed. Papageorgius, noticed, 261/. 
Young’s translation, noticed, 157/. 
‘Sortes Vergilianae,’ 

Sosibius wep) glosses from 63”. 

YoudyeAa and @edyyeAa, 139a., 1400. 

330c. 

423u. 

Spartan antiquities, work on, 620. 

vavapxila, 403d. 

species, sense of, 265u. 

specification, ace. of, 169. 

specto, sense of, 2010. 

onéws in Cyprian (?), 510. 

211A. 

splendeo, derivation of, 211«. 

spondees and dactyls in hexameters, 272., 3684. 

sponte, sense of, 165. 

sr- becoming /r- in Latin, 460. 

-oo- and -rr-, forms in, 305a. /. 

stage in the Greek theatre, 85d. /. 

Stamm (Ad.), anecdota on Greek music, noticed, 
2630. 

stater of Corinth, 4770. 

status = ‘republic,’ earliest use of, 770. 

stele discovered at Fassiller, 329a, 

OTHAAn, 832a. 

orepaynpdpos, office of, 327a. 

Stephenson (H, M.), note on Homer, 72a. 

sterno, 2446. 

Sterrett (J. R. S.), Journeys in Asia Minor. (Papers 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Vols. II. and III.), noticed, 325/., 3280. 

sletimus = €orapev, 2440. 

Stevenson (S. W.), Dictionury of Roman Coins, 
noticed, 284. 7. 

Stewart (J. A.), Notes on Aristotle’s Ethics, 293/. 

30). 

stipendiwm, 2116. 

stirpibus infiza, sense of, 163u. 

Stoddard (S.) ; v. Andrews (E. A.). 

Stoics and diminutives, 419. 

and marriage, 368a. 7. 
Cicero on, 357u. f. 
philosophy of, 161«. 

Stoll (H. W.), Wanderungen durch Alt-Griechen- 
land, noticed, 415a. 7. 

Stone (E. D.), Latin version of ‘'ennyson’s Ancient 

age, 277. 
= of Lupton’s Latin Lyric Verse Composition, 
217a. f. 
of Paley’s Fragments of Greek Comic Poets in 
English Verse, 66b. f. 

Strachan-Davidson (J. L.), notice of Shuckburgh’s 
Translation of Polybius, 445f. 

Strachan-Davidson (J. L.), Selections from Polybius, 
noticed, 30f. 

Strassburg, topography of battle of, 60a. /. 

orparayds ém +d mépav, 384c. 

Strategi at Athens, 413a., /. 

and the Snuaywyla, ib. 

stravi, 2445, 

Strong (H. A.), note on Plautus, 750.: cf. 221a. 

Strong (H. A.); . Paul (H.). 

derivation of, 450, 


INDEX, 


Studemund (W.), obituary notice of, 877/. 


v. Schoell (R.). 
otuyvdrns, sense of, 449«. 
-su, locative plural, 196«. 
sub with ace., 1620. 
subire c. dat., 1660. 
subjunctive, Latin— 

in Cicero, 2210. 


2nd sing. pres. in commands, 400, 


tenses of, 9a., 170. f. 
translation of impert., 9b., 10a. /. 
uses of, 213b., 450b., /. 


substantival infinitive, development of, 217«. 


succedere, sense of, 264u. 
ovyyeveds, 332). 

suffixes’ and ‘ words,’ 211. 
Summaries of Periodicals :-— 


Academy, 89a., 188. /., 286u., 4264. f. 


Amer. Journ. Archaeol., 1430. 


Amer. Journ. Philol., 143¢. /., 479b./. 


Amer. Phil. Assoc. Trans., 880. /. 


Annuaire de la Soc. de Numism., 884., 2390., 


381b., 425. f. 
Antike Miinzbilder, 2390. 
Archaeol. Journ., 2890. 
Archiiol. Jahrb., 3800. /. 
Arch.-Epigr. Mitth., 1420. 
Archiv fiir lat. Lex., 89). /. 


Athenaeum, 89a., 188a., 286a., 
Athenische Mitth., 334a. 7., 4246. /. 
Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 1910. f., 3360. /. 


Blatt. bay. Gymasialw., 4290. /. 


Bull. Corr. Hell., 1430. f., 2386. f., 4240. 


Bull. d. Comm. Arch., 141d., 2380. 


Camb. Phil. Soc. Proceedings, 479 
Deutsche Litteraturz., 4300. /. 
"Apxaioad., 88a., 379. f. 
Expositor, 89a., 286a. /., 426. 
Gazette Archéol., 88a. /., 239a. f. 
Gott. Gel. Anz., 429a. /. 
Hermathena, 381a. /. 

Hermes, 2400. f., 4260. f. 


Jahresb. d. phil. Ver. z Berl., 916. f., 1926., 


2876. 
Journ. of Philol., 89u., 


a. f. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschr., 92b., 1444. f., 3820. 


Leipz. Stud., 382«. 

Mém. Soc. Ling., 145a. /. 
Mnemosyne, 

Neue Jahrb., 89b., 241u. f., 287¢. 


j. 


Numism. Chron., 88)., 240. 4250. 


Numism, Zeitschr., 381%. 
Phil. Anz., 90a. 
Phil. Rundschau, 906. 


Rev. Archéol., 87)., 380a. f., 424a. 


Rev. belge, 88d. 
Rev. d’Etudes grecques, 1420. 
Rev. de Philol., 189«. 7. 


Rev. numism., 1480., 239b., 381a. /., 


Rheinisches Museum, 335z. f. 
Rivista di Filol., 289a. f. 
Rémische Mitth., 141). 7., 2370. f. 
Wochenschr. f. klass. Phil., 3360. 
Zeitschr. fiir Gymnas., 144b., 2410. 
Zeitschr. f. Numismatik, 4250. 
summostis et sim., late, 2430. 
summus sacerdos = apxtepets, 366a. f. 
30d. 
in the Attic orators, 
with genitive, 331la., 3320. 
éxovora, 1974. 
sense of, 71a. 
71d. 
ovvirpdpos, 3320. 
ovyragis, 300, 


3820. 
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ovv Oeois in the Attic orators, 415«. 
ovvrl@not, 2nd pers., 70b. 
Super (C. W.); v. Weil (H.). 
superbus, formation of, 195a. 
Surber (A.) ; v. Schweizer-Sidler (H.). 
susceptores, 57a. 
suscitare, cucitare, 365a. 
obatpwois, 332. 
Swete (H. B.), Zhe Old Testament in Greek, according 
to the LXX., noticed, 32/. 
syncopated forms of Latin perfect, 243a. /. 
Synnada, a metropolis, 178a. /. 
a place of assembly of the Koinon, 177). 
syntax, province of, 465z. /. 
Syracuse, topography of, 110/. 
Syriac canon, 
version of N.T., 31la. /. 
Syrna, 423a. 


and 7 confused in MSS., 293«. 0. 

7 for rdv, &c., in Elean, 1300. 

7 (7d) before viv in Plato, 29a. 

table, form of, on ‘ Hittite’ monuments, 479«. 
tabularit )( susceptores, 57a. 

TaxPhooua, sense of, 103b., 106)., 436). 

taciturnus, analysis of, 211. 

Tacitus, consecution of tenses in, 6a. /. 

tam, 211). 

(P.), Roman inscriptions from Sardinia, 


tanti est, 1676. 
Tarmiani, 334a. 
Tatham (M. T.), notice of Dowdall’s Livy, Book 
XXII., 42/. 
Tatham (M. T.), Ldches of Plato, noticed, 67). f. 
7& OpenrG (?), 3300., 3320. 
Tatian’s Diatessaron and Aphraates, 456d. 
Orat. ad Greec., ed. Schwartz (Texte u. Unters. 
IV. 1), noticed, 204. f. 
style of, 205a. 
Tauium, site of, 329d. 
taxation, officials entrusted with, at Rome, 56a. /. 
Tnréuaxos, 339a. 
tempus erat, illustrated, 76a. 
tenses, congruence of, in Cicero, 312d. 
sequence, Latin, 4500. 
Terence, Andria and Heautontim., ed. West, 
noticed, 297/. 
consecution of tenses in, 6a. /. 
metres of, 297a. f. 
rank of plays, 2970. 
terra-cotta slabs in Brit. Mus., 1870. /. 
Tertullian date of treatises, 2050. f., and De Alea- 
toribus, 125a. /. 
= tetulimus, 
Terpayaverros [-rns] ‘Epuis, 330a., 332b.: cf. 333a. 
tetulimus = rérAauev, 
texi, texui, 2450. 
text and notes in school editions, 124a., 354. 
Texte u. Untersuchungen, IV. 1, noticed, 204a. 7. 
V., noticed, 
V., 2, 3, noticed, 205a. /, 
V., 4, noticed, 454/. 
textual criticism, 1997., 408a, 
v. also emendations and manuscripts. 
6, pronunciation of, 4685, 
6, 7, interchanged, 331a. 
Theangela, decree of, 236/. 
notes on, 1397., 2347. 
Thearios, Apollo, temple of, 139a. b. 
theatre, discovered on Helikon, 1410. 
Greek, recent discoveries concerning, 85u. /. 


GcAlws, 3320. 

of the temple at Ephesus, 4190, 

Themis, 330q. 

* Themistogenes,’ 4610. 

Theocritus, MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 150. /. 

[Theocritus] ‘Hpwiva:, 310d. 

Geouaxia, sense of, 71). 

Theophrastus, MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 442. 

Oepuds, &c., in Plato, 3530. 

Thesmophoria, &c., mythology of, /. 

Thessalian, relation of, to Arcado-Cyprian, 

Thiaucourt (C.), Ciceronis de Nat. Deorum, ete., 

noticed, 1630. /. 

(BodCew), 104). 

Thompson (E. M.), Classical MSS. in the Brit. 

Mus., 1497., 440/. 
Thompson (E. S.), note on the Family at Athens, 
371a. f. 
on Thue. v., 72a. f. 
Opacupéuvwr, derivation of, 174). 
Thucydides, & with past indic., 343a. 
MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 151a. 
on the Delian League, 387a. /. 
on the pédpos, 4130. /- 
portrait busts of, 464). 

méAews, 330. 

Thyatira, inscr. from, 1360. /. 

tibicen, 

tixtw, 2110. 

*rAAdpia, 419). 

Timbrias, 330. 

vi why in Plato, 29a. 

Tisdall (F. G.), 4 Theory of the Origin aud Develop- 

ment of the Heroic Hexameter, noticed, 368. f. 

2110. 

festival of, 423u. 

7é demonstrative in Attic, 274a. 

togatensis, 202. 

Tolkiehn (J.), Quaestiones ad Heroides Ovidianas, 

noticed, 3100. /. 

tombs, Phoenician, 420a. /. 

tombstones, ancient, often inappropriate, 84). 

76 vov elvat, 2174. 

in Plato, 29a. 

tépyot, 436). 

Torr (C.), notice of Waldstein’s Catalogue of Casts, 

421a. f. 

tortuosus, sense of, 4690. 

rod wh with infinitive, 217a. 

Tozer (H. F.), notice of Baedeker’s Greece, 214). 
of Haussoullier’s Athénes et ses Environs, 62. 
of Immerwahr’s Lakonika des Pausanias auf thre 

Quellen untersucht, 2144. f. 
of Jung’s Geographie von Italien w. d. rém. Pro- 
vinzen, 61. 


of Lolling’s Hellenische Landeskwnde (concluded), 


6la. 
of Stoll’s Wanderungen durch Alt Griechenland, 
415a. f. 
Tralles, a of assembly of the Koinon, 17a. 
seat of conventus, 176). 
trans, 166). 
translations noticed : 
Euripides, 309a. 
Heraclitus, 399/. 
Plato, 415d. f. 
Polybius, 445/. 
Silius Italicus, 3700. 
Sophocles, 157/. 
Vergil, 409/. 
translation ; v. verse. mn 
transliteration not affecting pronunciation, 375. 
Tpare(w, 378a., 
tree, etymology of, 307. 
tremonti, authority for, 2110. 


venio, 
venire 
venwn 


verse, 

verse t 
verse 
[Fepon 
Versific 


tric 
tril 
tric 
Tpu 
Tre 
Tro 
Tu 
72 
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Tyr 
Tyre 
Tyr 
31 
v ads 
w-di] 
Sa 
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st 
Fin. 
F not 
v, tre 
Vale 
Valer 
variu 
vas, 
vases, 
uber, 
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Vergi 
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on, 
verres 
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triarii, equipment of, 4460. 
tptBobvos, 332b, 
tribute of Delian league, 3880. /. 
tricae, derivation of, 46a. 
Tpidmiov, 422a. b. 
Tristoma, inscr. from, 336d. 
trivisse labellum, 410a. 
Troezen, 4070. 
inscriptional decree of, 234/. 
relations with Caria, 235d. 
Trojan legends and Aeschylus, 132c. /. 
-rr- and -aa-, forms in, 305a. /. 
[rbxovrov], 3270, 
Tucker (T. G.), Notes on Aeschylus Sept. ¢. Thebas 
(I.), 102/. 
Notes on Thucydides VIII. and Aeschylus Sept. 
c. Thebas, 435,/. 
[rvAdpiov], 4190. 
Tunison (J. 8.), Master Virgil; the Author of the 
Aeneid as he seemed in the Middle Ages, noticed, 


265f. 

Turner (B. D.), Republic of Plato, Bk. X., noticed, 
Q74a. f. 

Tyrimnius, Apollo, worship of, 1370. 

Tyros (Tylos), 420a. 

Tyrrell (R. ¥.), obituary notice of Prof. Davies, 


139/, 
U. 


3050. (7. 

v adsorbed after 6 in Latin, 243d. 

wand b confused, 229b., 451la., 4530. 

u-diphthongs, absence of inflectional vowel after in 
Sanskrit, 244a. 

in Latin, 21la. 

v in perfect of 4th conjugation Latin, 2430. 

v-perfect in Latin, 243a. /. 

-u stems in Greek and Latin, 173a. f. 

F = Latin f 45d. 

Fin Alcaeus, &c., 46a. 

F not lost after consonant, 211la. 

v, treatment of on inscrr., 331a. 

Valerian on inscr., 2300. /. 

Valerius, ed. Kiibler, noticed, 31la. 

varius : aiddos, 1954. 

vas, &ebAov, 209a; 

vases, popular work on, 87a. /. 

wher, derivation of, 47a. 

venio, tin, explained, 246. 

venire, force of, 3616. 

véenum = dvos, 2a. 

Faw in Cyprian, 51a. 

verbs and nouns identical in formation, 196a. f. 

Vergil and Homer, caesura in, 3680. 

Vergil, Eclogues and Georgics, tr. Mackail, noticed, 


409f. 
in the Middle Ages, work on, noticed, 265/. 
legends concerning, 265/. 
Verrall (A. W.), “Yrapvos, 249/. 
comments on Tucker’s notes on Aeschylus Sept. 
c. Thebas, 106f. 
notice of Berlage’s De LEuripide Philosopho, 
of Blaydes’ Aristophanis Ranae, 257/. 
Verrall (A. W.), ed. of Aeschylus’ Septem, comments 
on, 102/. 
verres (verris), 3a. f. 
Verrius, 3b. 
verse, original Greek, 416 
verse translation, Greek, 375/. 
verse translation, Latin, 277. 
[Fepons], 30. 
versification, Greek, in inscrr., 271/. 


INDEX. 


verszis, 8a. f. 

-vi, Latin perfect suffix, 168a. 

perfects in Latin, 245a. 

vicarti, system of, 113d. 

Victor and De Aleatoribus, 126)., 127a. f. 

Victricensis, 202b. 

vidert in Lucretius, 2630. 

vir )( homo, 41a. 

virgo not = mapbévos, 46. 

Vitalis on inscr., 2310. 

vliet plu, 3076. 

Underhill (G. E.), notice of Holden’s Xenophon 
Ovconomicus ed. 4, 2740. 

Underhill (G. E.), NXenophon’s Hellenica 1. II., 
noticed, 403d. /. 

-undus, expln. of, 2090. 

United States, classical education in, 77/., 223/. 

study of archaeology in, 312/. 

wnoculus, 453a. 

uno tempore, sense of, 162/. 

unus in Livy, 3610, 

vocative sing. with plur. pron., 355). 

Vogrinz (G.), Grammatik des Homerischen Dialektes, 
noticed, 303/. 

volo, 21la. 

vowels, lengthened before mute and liquid, 4360. 

shortening in Latin, 2a. 

-us in 2nd decl., 297d. 

usus )( experientia, 41a. 

ut and qui, in final and consecutive clauses, 4666. 

ut clauses dep. on factwin est, et sim, 9b. 

uter = mwérepos 45a. 

Uticensis, as applied to Cato, 355d. 

utor in Plaut. and Terence, 298a. 

utrum, construction of in Cicero, 2210. 

vulnera = vulnerati (2), 430. 


Ww. 


Wagener (C.) ; v. Neue. 

Waldstein (C.), Catalogue of Casts in Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge (Class. Archacol.), noticed, 
421la. f. 

Walker (F. W.), Philological Notes, 1f., 243/. 

wall decorations, early Italian, 1870. f. 

Wallis (F.), on the MSS. of Origenes c. Celsum, 
392f. 


Warren (T. H.), Plato Republic I.-V., noticed, 352f. 

Weber (L.), Quaestionwm Laconicarum Capita Duo, 
noticed, 62a. f. 

Wecklein (N.), <Aeschylos Orestie mit erklérenden 
Anmerkungen, noticed, 401f. 

Weidner (A.), Xenophon’s Memorabilien, noticed, 
404). 

Weil (H.), The Order of Words in the Ancient Lan- 
guages, transl. Super (C. W.), noticed, 218a. 7. 

Werndorff (T.), Erklérung aller Mythologie, noticed, 


415d. 
West (A. F.), Andria and Heautontimorumenos of 
Terence, noticed, 297/. 
Wharton (E. R.), notice of Henry’s Précis de Gram- 
nuvire Comparée (ed. 1 and 2), 210b. f. 
notice of Paul’s Principles of Language (trans- 
lated), 180a. /. 
notice of Pezzi’s Lingua Greca Antica, 209f. 
Wharton (E. R.), Vocalic Laws of the Latin Lan- 
guage, noticed, 209a. f. 
Wheeler (B. J.), on Grammatical Gender, 390/.: 
cf. 469a. 
notice of Baunack’s Studien Vol. I., 180f. 
Wheeler (J. R.), note on new words and forms from 
the Epidaurian cure inscriptions, 70a. f. 
Whibley (L.), notice of Abbott’s History of Greece 
Vol. I., 52/. 
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Whibley (L.), Political Parties in Athens, noticed, 
4137. 


White (H. J.) ; v. Wordsworth (J.) 
Wiegand (W.), Beitr. z. Landes- u. Volkeskunde von 
Elsass-Lothringen, noticed, 60a. 7. 
wife in Greek law, 137). 
Wilkins (A. 8S.), notice of Gow’s Companion to School 
Classics ed. 2, 179a. 
Wilkins (A. S.), Cicero, De Oratore I*, noticed. 
Wilson (J. Cook), notice of Archer-Hind’s The 
Timacus of Plato, 114/.: ef. 1817., 1837., 219/. 
obituary notice of the Rev. Walter Clark, 281/. 
Winbolt (S. E.), notes on Propertius, 76)., 316a. 
note on Thucydides, 418d. 
Winkler (H.), Weitcres zur Sprachgeschichte. Das 
Grammatische Geschlecht, commented on, 390a. /. 
Wittianus codex of Iliad, 295f. 
Wolfflin on De Aleatoribus, 126/. 
Woods (F. H.), notice of Bert’s Homilies of Aphia- 
hat and Harnack’s Acts of Karpus, &c., 455,/. 
word-formation, principles of, 1800. /. 

Wordsworth (J.) and White (H. J.), Novum Testa- 
mentum Latine (Hieronym.) I. 1, noticed, 452/. 
Wotke (K.), Demosthenes, Ausgewahlte Reden ed. 2, 

noticed, 3690. 
Wright (J. H.), on Classical Education in the 
United States, 77/., 2237. 
notice of Cram’s Universal Atlas, 181a. f. 
Wright (J.), The Phacdrus Lysis and Protagoras of 
Pilato, a new translation, noticed, 415d. /. 
Wroth (W.), notice of Stevenson’s Dictionary of 
Roman Coins, 284a. f. 
Wyse (W.), notice of Weber's Quaestionwm Laconi- 
carum Capita Duo, 62a. f. 


X. 


-§, Greek adverbs in, 1740. 
tévia, 1390. 
Xenophon, with past indic. in, 844a. 
Agesilaos, ed. Giithling, noticed, 4040. /. 
authenticity of, 406a. f. 
Anab. I.—III., ed. Rehdantz (Carnuth), noticed, 
404d. 
Anabasis, publication of, 405d. 


Xenophon (continwed)— 
Analecta Xenophontea, Hartmann’s, noticed, 
f. 
and Cratippus, 404a. 
and Ctesias, 461la. 
and ‘ Themistogenes,’ 
as historian, 131a. 
birth of, 405d. 
Convivium, and Plato’s, 406a. 
Cyrop. I1I.—V. ed. Holden, noticed, 408a. /. 
Hellenics, Manatt’s, ed. noticed, 181a. /. 
Hellen. 1.—I1., ed. Underhill, noticed, 4030, 7, 
Hellenica, 406d. 
life of, 460a. f. 
MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 15a. f. 
Memorabilia, ed. Gilbert, noticed, 404a. 7. 
ed. Weidner, noticed, 4040. 
structure of, 406a. 
why in, 405d. 
Occonomicus, ed. Holden, noticed, 274d. 
discussed, 406a, 
style of, 131a. f., 403b., 405a, b. 
works of, 4602. 
tdava, 3300. 
xs for s, 232a. 


y for i in MSS., 451a. 
Young (Sir G.), The Dramas of Sophocles in English 
Verse, noticed, 157/. 


Z. 


= 08 and de, 4680. 

Zahn (Th.), Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons 
Bd. I., Das Neue Testament vor Origenes I., 
noticed, 410/. 

sense of, 276a. 

Zeno and the De Nat. Deor., 358b., 359a. f. 

Zephyrinus and De Aleatoribus, 126b. 

Zeus, titles of, 330a. 

Zosimus, ed. Mendelssohn, noticed, 37/. 

date of, 37a. f. 
style of, 374. 
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I.—INDEX LOCORUM. 


Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 


paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. It will 
materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ if contributors will in future 


conform as far as possible to this system. 


A. 


Accius ap. Non. v. Nonius. 

Aelian :— 

Tact. xxi. (24), 4050. 

V. H. ii. (88), 422a. 

Aeschines :— 

I. [In Timarch.] (17), 371a.; (59), 414b.; (81), 
149a.; (85), 439a.; (102), 371la.f.; II. [De 
Falsa] (172), 438b.; III. [Zn Ctesiph.] (98, 119, 
126), 439. ; (173), 461a.; (217), 438.; (229), 
4390. 

Aeschylus :-— 

4g. (16), 148a.; (69—-71), 132a.; (78), 402a.; 
(103), 401a.; (141), 8a.; (145), 4014. ; (275), 
402a.; (288), 401b.; (327), 417).; (370), 
1480.; (423, 470), 4020.; (532), 4360.; 
(675, 718), 4014.; (782—809), 86a.; (803), 
401b.; (1079), 147b.; (1080), 27b.; (1115), 
402a.; (1143), 401b.; (1244), 418¢.; (1326, 
1444), 436).; (1447), 402d. 

Choeph. (275f.), 402b.; (8344), 401b.; (649/.), 
402b.; (796, 813), 4036.; (821), 401b.; (837), 
403a.; (953, 970), 403b.; (1124), 259a. 

Ewm. (96), 402b.; (178), 401b.; (302), 4020.; 
(342), 403a.; (368, 383), 403).; (483), 4010.; 
(556), 4020.; (570), 401%.; (681), 402d.; 
(686), 401b.; (751), 103b.; (811, 870), 408a.; 
(941), 4010. 

Pers. (220), 410b. (814), 3710. 

P.V. (24, 384), 486b.; (469, 752), 417b.; (1006), 
148d, 

Sept. cont. Theb. (17—2O), 102a., 106a.; (18), 
105d.; (48), 103a.; (70), 4360.; (100), 103z., 
107b.; (180), 103a.; (194), 1034.; (2o2— 
204), 103d. ; (203), 106a. ; (242), 104a.; 
(247), 103b., 106d., 436d.; (249), 103d. ; 
(256), 104a., 106a.; (259), 104a., 1060.; 
(271), 104a., 107%., 486a.; (295), 104a.; 
(326), 436d. ; (8368, 372, 379), 1040.; (389, 
434), 105a.; (477), 102b.; (493), 105c., 
106b.; (499), 104b.; (502), 105a.; (516), 
105b., 107a.; (580—1, 532, 533), 105b., 
106b.; (540), 1050.; (541), 105a., 107a.; 
(549), 105b., 107b., 436d. ; (610—11), 107a.; 
(685—7), 106a.; (636), 106a, 107a.; (648), 
106d. ; (1013, 1026, 1028, 1052), 4360. 

Supp. (275), 288a.; (417), 76b.; (472), 1020.; 
(504), (631), 108a.; (632), 4860. 

Frag. (291, 9), 417b., 4700. 


Ammianus Marcell. :— 

III. (8, 11), 77b.; XIX. (2, 7), 374a.; XXVIT. 

(3), 7la.; XXVIII. (1, 47), 3246.; XXVIII. 

(3, &), 2226. 

Andocides :— 

I. [De Myst.] (25, 29), 251a.; (87), 4140. ; 
(38), 415a.; (55), 251b.; (56), 251a., 
439a.; (71), 437b.; (77), 487a.; (78, 79, 
93), 414b.; (101, 113), 251a. 

II. [De Reditu] (4), 4140.; (19), 415a. 

III. [De Pace] (12, 23), 251a. 

Andromachus, v. Galen. 
Anthology, ix. (545), 313d. 
Antipho :— 

I. [Venef. in Novere.] (31), 251a. 

II. [Tetr. A.] a. (6), 251a.; (8), 2500.; 8. (1), 
251b., 436a.; (10), 251a., 

III. [Zetr. B.] B. (2, 6, 10), 251b.; y. (10), 2b.; 

(12), 251a.; 8. (4), 7. 

IV. [Tetr. B. (6), 250b.; -y. (5), 4b. 

V. [De Caed. Her.] (2), 251b.; (5), 2500. ; (35), 
250b., 4890. ; (39), 251a., 4380. ; (43), 
437a. 

VI. [De Chor.] (36), 251a. 

Frag. (x., Xxxi.), ib. 

Apollonius Rhodius :— 
II. (961), 220a. 
III. (861), 3160. 
Appian, B. C. i. (7—8), 5a. 
Archestratus, v. Epic. Graec. Ludib. 
Aristides, Or. xxvi. (844), 1770. 
Aristophanes :— 
Achar. (146), 258b.; (202. 241, 281, 884), 86a. ; 
(320), 62b.; (847), 318a, 418a.; (409), 850.; 
(640), 3430.: (1215), 4499. 

Ares (805, 520, 1288, 1289), 3430. 

Eccles. (304, 307), 343b.; (472), 68a. 

Eq. (57), 251b.; (149, 751), 858. 

Insist. (258), 24a.; (510), 843b.; (645—6), 

2225. 
Jub, (229), 24b.; (593), 414b.; (855), 3430. 
Pax (59), 23b.; (67, 70, 218, 217, 627, 640, 641, 
643, 647, 1200), 343d. 

Plutus (277), 109a.; (972), 110a.; (982, 983, 
985, 986, 1140, 1142, 1143), 343b.; (1166 
—7), 109b.; (1179, 1180, 1181), 343d. 

Ran. (20, 54), 259b.; (158, 168), 260c. ; 
(190), 258a.; (297), 86a.; (820, 367), 2600. 
(402), 257b.; (467), 261a.; (607), 2590.; 
(775), 23a.; (796), 259).; (911, 914, 916, 
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Aristophanes, Ran. (continued) — 
920, 924), ; (925), 259d. ; (927, 946, 
948, 950, 961), 3430. ; (1022), 3440. 
Thesm. (558), 258d. 
(177), 148a.; (278, 279), 3430.; (1422), 
la. 


Aristotle :— 

Eth. Nic. i. 1 (p. 10945. 19), 198a.; 3 (p. 
1096c. 9), 196a.; 4 (p. 1096). 5), 5 (p. 
10974. 27), 198a.; 7 (p. 1098a. 4), 198.; 
8 (?p. 1098d. 15), 1960. ; 9 (p. 1099a. 7), 1962. ; 
(p. 10990. 1), 198a. ; (p. 1099%. 5), 1980. ; 
10 (p. 1099). 23, 26, 1100«. 4), 198b.; 
(p. 1100a. 6), 199a.; 11 (p. 1101. 14), 
b.; (p. 1101a. 34, b. 1), 199b.; 13 
(p. 11025. 25), 198b.; ii. 3 (p. 1104). 24), 
2930. ; iii. 11 (p. 1117a. 13), 294a., 373c. ; 
(p. 1119. 16), 293a.; v. 4 (p. 1130c. 14), 
197a.; (p. 1135b. 19), 2945. ; 11 (p. 
11380. 17), 294a.; vi. 3 (p. 1139). 29), 
293d. ; 7 (p. 1141. 25), 373a.; 9 (p. 1142a. 
1), ; 13 (p. 11440. 26), ib. ; vii. 1 (p. 
1145). 1), i6.; 2 (p. 11460. 9), 294a. ; 
viii. 1 (p. 11550. 28), 198a.; 5 (pp. 1156d. 34, 
1157a. 4), 3730. ; 7 (pp. 11576. 36, 1158. 
18), ib.; 10 (p. 1159a. 33), 294a.f.; 16 
(p. 1162). 23), 378a.; ix. 1 (p. 11630. 32), 

; 4 (p. 11660. 9), 198b.; (p. 1166c. 
197b., 4185. ; x. 3 (p. 117 4a, 13), 196a. ; 
(p. 11744. 9), 2940. ; 7 (p. 1178a. 3), 1980.1 ; 
8 (p. 1178. 23), 1980. 

Hist, An. viii. 19 (p. 602a, 15), 1990. 

Metaph. xi. (A) 7 (p. 1072b. 30), 198a.; xiii. (N) 
4 (p. 1091a. 34), <b. 

Phys. viii. 1 (p. 250b., 11), 1630. 

Poet, 21 (p. 1457b. 13), 2030. 

Polit. i. 2 (p. 12532. 37), 197b.; 11 (p. 1258. 17), 
199a, ; ii. 4 (p. 1262. 26), 294b.; 12 (p. 12740. 
5), 4070. ; ili. 12 (p. 1282b. 14), 197d. ; 13 
(p. 1283a. 38), 2b. ; 14 (p. 12846. 35), 294a. 
vii. (vi.) 2 (p. 1818. 2), 295a.; viii. 3 
(pp. 13370. 21, 1338a 36), 196a. 

Probl. 4 22 (p. 862a. 11), 199a.; x. 18 (p. 925a. 
3), ib. 

Rhet. i. 1 (p. 18550. 1), 2710.; 4 (p. 1360b. 16), 
1996. ; 3 li. 5 (pp. 1382a. 31, 13830. 9), 294a, 


De De Venat. (2), 4780. 

Diss, Epict. i. (1. 10), 4190. ; (4. 29, 2. 28, 
4. 11,14, 7. 1, 16), 7la.; (9. 3,10. 10, 
12. 24, 18. 22, 19. 4), 4190. ; (19. 19), 
; (@3. 4), 4190.; (24. 1), 7la. ; (27. 
16), 419a.; (27. 17, 29. 5, 29, 40), 71a.; 
ii. (1. 80, 31; 2.10), (3. 4), 71a.: 
(4. 8), 419%.; (5. 16), 71a.; (5. 19), 4195.; 
(7. 9), 71a.; (7. 12), 70b.; (8. 11), 1620.; 
(11. 3, 7la.; (15. 9), 70b., 419b.; (16. 10, 
20, 25, 29), 419.; (17. 19), 70b.; (17. 21, 
18. 18, 19. 23, 20. 10, 13), 71a.; (20, 
29, 33, 21. 11, 17, 22. 23, 24. 24), 
419b.; iii. (2. 2, 3.1, 7. 1, 9. 21, 13.15, 
16. 13, 20 17, 10), 71a.; (22. 47), 71c., 
419).; (22. 71, 74, 23. 21, 31), 419D.; 
(23. 25), 7la.; (24, 24), 71).; (24. 88, 
117), 70b.; (@6. 22), 71a.; (26. 36), 4190; 
iv. (1. 710.; (1. 61), 42. 108), 
71b.; (1. 140), 419d.; (4. 2), 7la.; (4 18), 
71b.; (6. 2, 23), 71a.; (6. 26), 70b.; (9. 7), 
419b.; (10. 6), 703.; (10. 29), 71a.; (11. 11), 
419b.; (11. @8), 71b.; (13. 22), 70d. 4190.; 
vii. (23. 3), 367a. 

Athenaeus, vi. (2710.), 140a. 
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B. 


Babrius xxvi. (4), 105a. 
Bible (Old Testament Writers) :— 
[N.B.—References followed by S. are to the LXX.] 

Genesis iii. (10 S.), 35a.; xiii. (12 S.), 2b.; xxii. 
(11 S.), 346.; xxiv. (2S.), 74b.; xxvii. (23 S.), 
35b.; xli. (86 8.), 348.; xlvii. (228.), 35a.; 
xlix. (80 S.), ib.; 1. (7.S.), 74a. 

Exodus ii. (22), 339b.; vi. (6 S., 26 S.), 35a.; x. 
(17 S.), 34b.; xi. (7 S.), ib.; xiii. (5 S.), 
xxii. (9 S.), ib.; xxvii. (5 S.), 35d. 

Leviticus iv. (15 S.), 74a.; vii. (10 S.), 34d.; xvi. 
(2), 366a.; xxv. ), 35a. 

Numbers i. ‘3 S.), ; (16—25 S.), 74a. ; 
(29 S.), 75a.; xxxii. (83 5.), 35d. 

Deuteronomy xxv. (8, 9 S.), 74a. ; xxix. (10S.), 
ab.; xxxi. (28 S.), 7b. 

Judges viii. (14 S.), 74a. 

Ruth ii. (2 8., 22 8.), 35a.; iii. (1 S.), id. 

I, Kings (Samuel) ii. (22 S.), 74a.; xii. (1 S.), 
xv. (32), 418.; xvi. (4 .8.), 74a.; xxvi. 
(12 S.), 34b.; xxx. (26 S.), 74a. 

IT. Kings i. (3 S.), 350. 

III, Kings xx. (8—118.), 74a.; xxi. (15 S., 
17 S., 19 S.), 2b. 

IV. Kings vi. (82 S.), 74a.; x. (18.), 2b.; xix. 
(2 S.), 74b.; xxi. (10 S.), 74a.; xxiv. (48.), ib. 

I. Chronicles xix. (3 S.), tb.; xxix. (9 S.), ab. 

Ezra i. (1), ib.; ix. (11 S.), x. (8 S.), 

Job i. (13 S.), 740. 

Psalms xxxii. (1), 4546.; xli. (1 8.), 746.3 Ixxxiii. 
(2S.), ib.; Ixxxv. (2 8.), 4540.; exviii. (131 S.), 


Prov. x. (12), 4540. 

Isaiah xxviii. (16 S.), 419a.; xxxvii. (2 S.), 740.; 
xlv. (14 S., 15 S.), 74a. 

Jeremiah xxvi. ), xxxiv. (6S.), 
XXXvVii. (11 S.), 

Ezekiel xvi. “ee, 74b.; xxiii. (12 S., 23 S.), 
74a. 

Daniel (vii., viii.), 456a. 

Joel ii. (16 S.), 74a... 

Ecclesiasticus xii. (17 S.), 38b.; xxii. (11 S.), 
xxxvi. (148.), ib.; xxxvii. (6 S.), 34a.; xl. 
(218.), xlvii. S.), 2b. ; xviii. (18 S, ), ib. 

v. also Cyprian of Arles, and New Testament 
writers, 


C. 


Caecilius ap. Non. v. Nonius. 

Caesar :— 

B.C. i. (1. 2, 3.1, 5. 1, 11. 2), 2180.; (25. 
6, 40. 7), 213b.; ii. (21), 3600. ; (@3. 1), 
213b.; iii. (4. 4), 218a.; (46. 6, 71. 3), 
213b.; (109. 6), 

B. G. i. (48), 4500.; ii. (7. 2), 362a.; v. (40), 
374b.; (44), 10d., 3740.; vi. (34. 6), 400.; vii. 
(1. 6, 2. 2, 3. 3, 5. 2, 8. 4, 9. 1), 4500. 

Callimachus, Apoll, (53), 249a. 

Catullus xi. (11), 293a., 374a.; xii. (10), ; 
xxix. (4), 292b.; (4), 292a.; (8), 29la., 292a.; 
(8), 371b.; (20), 292a.; (23), 2926.; xlv. (@—9), 
3150. ; Ixvi. (38), 3160. ; Ixvii. (32), 3710.; Ixviii. 
(99), 3260. 

Charisius i. (106), 202a. 

Cicero :— 

Acad. i. (21), 42a.; ii. (29), 71a.; (118), 362c. 

Brutus (11, 68, 96, 103, 118, 222, 271), 3550. ; 
(308), 420. 

Cat, ii. (@6), 7a. 

De Div. i. (15), 162b.; (18), 1630. 

De Fin. ii. (83), 42a.; iii. (84), ib.; v. (2), 1630. ; 
(40, Madv. on), 3740. 
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Cicero (continuwed)— 

De Nat. Deor. i. (2), 357a.; (8), 7a.; (18), 3574. ; 
(14), 162.; (16), 357a.; (17, 20), 162b.; (1), 
1606., 163b.; (21), 358a.; (24), 161b.; (25), 
357a.; (25), 357b.; (@8), 1630.; (28), 161. ; 
(36), 3575. (49), 358b.; (51), 355b.; (54), 1630.; 
(59), 357b.; (61), 162b.; (72, 76), 16la. ; 
(77), 161la., 162b.; (88, 84), 162b.; (85), 
358a.; (89), 1614.; (93), 161a., 162b.; (100), 
160b.; (102, 103), 358b.; (106), 1630. ; 
(106, 107), 161a., 358b.; (110), 162a. ; 
(111), 160b.; (112), 16la.; (114), 3580. ; 
(121), 162b.; (128), 358a.; ii. (2), 1620., 
(3), 358«.; (6), 162b.; (7), 16la.; (19), 162d. ; 
(20), 161). ; (23), 161d. ; (24), 162a. ; (26), 
16la., 168a.; (33), 161a.; (37), 164a.; (43), 
163a.; (44), 16la.; (47), 1614.; (50), 161a.; 
(54, 61), 162a. ; (64), 1640. ; (66), 163a.; 
(71, 74), 16la.; (75), 161a., 1626.; (77), 
161la.; (88), 168a. ; 3 (94), 162a, ; (104), 1610.; 
(107), 16la. ; (108), 1610. ; (110), 1622. ; (117), 
1610 ; (1@4), 1630. ; (131, 132), 1610.; (184), 
164a. ; (135), 1620. ; (189), 161a. ; (141), 
16la., 161b., 162a.; (148), 162a.; (149), 
1626. ; (149, 150), 1640. ; (151), 161a. ; 
(154), 162b.; (163), 16la.; iii. (3), 163q. ; 
(5), 162d. ; (7, 8) 16la.; (22, 33, 35), 
1610. ; (36), 16la.; (37), 1630. ; (48, 49), 
162b. ; (58, 59), 16la. 3; (65), 161d. ; (66), 
162b.; (68), 161.; (74), 161a.; (78), 1630. ; 
(139), 1620. 

De Leg. Agr. ii. (64), 170a. 

De Off. i. (8), 299a.; (21, 72, 104, 138), 
299b.; ii. (10, 24, 45), zb.; iii. (28), ib. ; 
(58), 172a.; (85), 199. 

De Orat. i. ‘(151), 356). ; (160, 242), 3550. ; 
ii. (260), 41b.; iii. (195), 70.; (221), 2970. 

Div. in Cace. (8), 42a. 

Epp. ad. Att. i. (1. 4), 420.; (14. 3), 2210.5 
(16. 3), 166q. ; ii. (1), 4070.; vi. (9. 5), 298b.; 
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36D, 38 B, 39 A, 41B, 
342d. 

Cratylus (412 A, 437 A), 468). 

Lach. (180 D, 183 C, 185 E, 186 C), 670.; 
(186 D), 68a.; (187 E, 188 D), 672.; (191 
B), 68a.; (191 C, 192 E, 195 C, 197 B, 
200 E), 67b.; (201 A), 68a. 

Legg. i. 9 (637 C), 217a.; iii, 11 (692 A), 295a.; 
v. 8 (738 A), 72b.; xi. 4 (919 A), 4360. 

Lysis (212 D), 148d. 

Menex. (237), 23. 

Meno (79 B), 148d. 

Phaedo (76 A), 3530. 

Phaedrus (229 D), 73a.; (251 A), 354a.; (272 D, 
Thompson on), 353b.; (276 B), 68a. 

Politicus (291 A), 294a.; (291 D), 760. 

Repub. i. 3 (8329 C), 353a.; 5 (330 E), id.; 
9 (335 E). 15 (841 B, E), 3530. ; 17 
(344 E), 18 (345 E), 294.; 19 (347 B), 
3530.; ii. 5 (862 B), 72d.; 6 (863 A), 353d. ; 
10 (368 B), 353a.; 11 (870 E), 353d.; 13 
(372 C), 147b.; 19(880 A), 72d.; iii. 2 (387 C), 
354a.; 6 (892 D), 353b.; 8 (395 D), 354a.; 
9 (398 A), 73a.; 11 (400 C), 353b.; 12 
(402 A, 402 C), 78a. ; iv. 4 (426 B), 1470.; 
v. 11 (463 A), 353b.; vii. 16 (537 C), 73a.; 
ix. 10 (584 D—586 C), 418d.; x. 3 (599 
A, C), 2746.; 5 (604 A), 274a.; 13 (615 C), 
274b.; (615 D), 2742. 

Sophist. (232 D), 196a.; (246 Af.), 73a. 

Theaet. (168 A), 419a. 

Timaeus (17 C, 19 A), 273a.; (20 E), 670.; 
E, 22C), 273b.; (22 D), 117.; (22 D), 
183b.; (27 B), 274a.; (29 C), 122b.; (30 B), 
273).; (83 A, 33 D), 274a.; (35 A), 1170.; 
(37 A), 115a.; (37 B), 120a.; (37 C), 1200.; 
(38 B), 1176.; (38 D), 184%.; (40 C), 1182., 
274a. ; (41 A), 115d., 278. ; (41 C), 1170.; 
(41 E), 2740.; (5@ A), 1194.; (53 B), 1170.; 
(56 D), 122a.; (61 C), 120d.; (62 Cf), 4180. ; 
(66 A), 115., 274a.; (67 E), 1220.; (70 C), 
116d.; (70 D), 274a.) (78 B, Galen on), 1810.; 
(80 E), 273).; (86 C), 274a.; (92 C), 
120d. 

Plautus :— 

Amphitr. (I. i. 144, V. i. 20), 75a. 

Asin. (1. 247), 2480. 

Aulul. 47 (=I. i. 8), 81 (=I. xi. 3), 121, 
129 (=II. i. 2, 10), 327 (=II. v. 3), 372 
(=IL. viii. 4), 1230.; 400 (=II. ix. 6), 750.; 
606 (=IV. ii. 7), 648 (=IV. iv. 29), 685 
(=IV. v. 3), 797 (=IV. x. 74), 1230. 

Bacch. (1. ii. 18), 24d. 

Capt. 98 (=I. i. 30), 75a.; 287 (=II. ii. 37), 
165.; 888 (= IV. ii. 108), 750. 

Cure. (V. iii. 38), 75a. 

Men. (149), 1650. 

Merc. (409), 40a. 

Mil. Glor. (1V. viii. 12), 2490. 
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Plautus (continued)— 
Most, 485 (=II. ii. 14), 75b.; 803 /. (=III. 
ii, 188 f.), wd. 221a. 
Pers. (V. ii. 50), 75d. 
Poen. (V. iii. 43), 316b.; (V. v. 17), 750. 
Rud. 304 (=I. i. 16), 123.; 8a@ (=IIL. v. $3), 


221a. 

Trin. (3), 2996.; (181), 39. 

True. (LV. ii. 57), 75d. 

ap. Non. v. Nonius. 

Pliny :— 

N. H. I. (119), 220a.; V. (29), 178b.; (29—81), 
176.; (107), 140a.; XII. (1), 77a.; XV. (25), 
469b.; XXXIV. (2), 324a.; XXXV. (6), 
188d, 

Pliny :— 

Epp. U1. ix. (29), 208.; VI. xxix. (4), 8d. 

Ep. Trai. (30), 118a.; (118), 77a. 

Paneg. (4, 5), 7b. 

Plutarch :— 

De Glor. Ath. 1., 404a. 

De Mus. (16, 38), 78a. 

Vita Camill. (39), 5b. 

», Demetr. (9), 306d. 
Dion. (58), 3060. 
», Solon. (19), 437a. 
Ti. Gracch. (8), 5a. 
[Plutarch] Jnstituta Laconica (cc. 7, 10, 11, 13, 23), 


Pollux, Onomast. i. (107), 418a. 

Polybius, i. (4. 4, 20. 6), 448a.; (20. 14), 447).; 
(37. 5, 57. 2), 446a.; (63. 7), 449a.; (65. 6), 
446a.; (84. 6), 448b.; ii. (17. 2), 449a.; (37. 11), 
448a.; iii. (20. 3), 449a.; (25. 3), 447b.; (111), 
430.; (113. 8), 449a.; vi. (4. 3), 8la.; (10. 7), 
448a.; (23), 446b.; (86), 403a.; ix. (15), 4460. ; 
(25. 449a.; x. (4), (17), 447a.; (21), 
405a.; xi. (@), 4480.; xiii. (3), 448a.; xv. (11. 4), 
ib. ; xvii. (24. 9), 3670. ; xviii. (80. 7), 448. ; 
xxiii. (14, 1), xxvil. (17. 4), 4480.; 
xxviii. (6. 9), 449a.; xxix. (19, 25. 2), 448d. ; 
xxx. (4.17), 449a.; xxxix. (4), 449b.; (10), 447a. 

Pompeius, @. Z. v. (144), 202a. 

Propertius, I. (i, 13), 316a.; (i. 23), 200b.; (i. 33), 
3160.; (viii. 19), 316a.; (20, 25—6, xi. 3, 21), 
76b.; (xvi. 38), 316a.; (xvii. 26), 316a.; II. (iv. 9, 
viii. 31, xi. 12, xvii. 3, 18, xviii. 5), 3160.; IV. 
(vii. 8), 3240.; (viii. 68), 324a.; (ix. 15), 316a. 

Ptolemy, V. (4), 330a. 


Q. 


Quintilian, i. (4. 17), 2290.; viii. (5. 11, 12), 4190.; 
xi, (1. 52), 4190. 


Ss. 


Sallust, Jug. (14), 8a.; (113), 360d. 
Scholiasts, v. swb resp. authors, 
Seneca, WV. Q. (i. 14), 163d. 

Sid. Apoll. Zp. (3. 96), 3240. 

Silius, ii. (388), 315a.; xii. (393), 3700. 
Sophocles :— 

Ajax, 138 (schol.), 262a.; (112), 372b.; (635), 
147b.; (1144), 345a. 

Ant. 18 (schol.), 262b.; (547), 147b.; (849), 
332a.; (1102), 148a. 

El. (342), 148a.; (644), 4015. 

C. (12), 149).; (810—323, 313), 86a. ; (360), 
148b.; (738), 149b.; (1729), 760. 

0. T. (9), 1476.; (13), 1485.; (schol.), 172 
(schol,), 261b. ; (221), 1486. ; (1061), 1476. ; 
(1368), 1492. 

Philoct. (289), 3481.; (844, 348/.), 3720. ; 
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INDEX. 


Sophocles Philoct. (continwed)— 

(443), 343b.; (526), 1080), 372b.; (1378), 
408a. 

Trach. (764), 418b.; (1024), 4490. 

frag. 348 (ed. Nauck), 132a.; (962, Dind.), 3a. 

Statius, Sil. iv. (4. 79), 201la. 

Strabo, Geog. xii, 14 (p. 577), 1770.; xiii. 59 (p. 611), 
140a.; xiv. 42 (p. 649), 177a.; xvi. 3, 4 (p. 766), 
4, 27 ‘(p. 784), 420a. 

Suetonius :— 


Sulpicius Severus, i ii. (30, 6), 64a. 


Tacitus :-— 

Ann. i. (8), 149b.; (31), 118a.; (45), 63b.; (47), 
10b.; iv. (11), 63b.; xi. (35, Drag. on), 3600.; 
xii. (9), 361d. ; (18), 3620. ; (42), 1650. ; xiii. 
(7, 35), 112. ; xiv. (53. 2), 8a. ; xv. (44), 
63a.; xvi. (18), 113a. 

Dial. (23), 2656. 

Hist. i. (10. 4), 77a.; (13), 77b.; (70), 1140.; 
(49), 63b.; iv. (12, 33), 114b.; (73), 70., 

v. (5, 18), 64a. 
Tatian,. (v.), 2052. 
Terence :— 

Adelphi (603), 298a. 

And, (5), 298a.; (44, 69, 93, 144, 150,171, 
173, 183, 211, 328, 370, 490, 580), 
298b.; (601), 7b.; (637, 679), 298b.; (682), 
248a.; (803), 299a.; (967), 7b. 

Eun. (216), 298b.; (240), 8a.; (945), 7b. 

Heaut, (40, 161), 299b.; (215), 40a.; (596), 


8a. 

Phor. (210), 297b.; (505), 298b.; (766--770), 
221a.; (840), 247b.; (890), 2970. 

ap. Non. v. Nonius. 

Tertullian, adv. Prax. (v.), 205a. 

Theocritus, ii. (67—8), 222b. 

Thucydides, i. (4), 361b.; (29), 489a.; (76. 2), 217a.; 
(89), 3877.; (96), 4132.; ii. (43), 4696.; (52), 
407b.; (96), 4180.; iii. (101. 2), 131.; iv. (17), 
147a.; (29), 149a.; (94. 2), 367a.; (98), 3720.; v. 
(10), 1480.3 (121), 72a.; vi. (1), 1480.; (3, 75), 
1116.; (96), 1120.; vii. (60. 4), 367a.; (71), 343a.; 
- 4), 3620.; viii. (22, 23, 29), 4350. 3 (46, 66), 


Tibulles, i. (10. 43), 3160. 
Titinius ap. Non. v. Nonius. 


v. 

Varro :— 

R. i. (2. 9), (2. 14), 2290.5 (4f.), 3d. 

Srag. 72 (Buech.), 248b.; 378 (Buech.), 2476.; 

589 (Buech.), 247a. 

ap. Non. v. Nonius. 

Velleius Paterculus, ii. (51), 201a. 

Virgil :— 

Aen, i. (531), 200d. ; ii. (492), 76a. ; (704), 
3620. ; iv. (34), 200b.; (435—6), 4195. ; (440), 
165). ; (486), 220a.; (490), 2005. ; (502), 
420a. ; (635), 418a.; v. (9), 3166. ; (634), 2008. ; 
vi. (546), 316D.; (608—4), 3244. ; (804), : 
vii. (524), 374b.; ix. (773), 374a.; x. (186), 
766.; xi. (711), 201a. 

Eel. i. (@6), ii. (34), 410a.; v. (10), 4100.; vi. 
(59), 409d. ; viii. (50), ix. (50), 4100.; x. 
(31f.), 4090. 

Georg. i. (115), 2000.; (119), 410b.; (247/.), 
410a.; (388, 396), 4100.; ii. (468/.), 4100.; 
(534), 4100; iii, (285, 328), 4100.; iv. 
(49), 410a.; (293), 2000.; (467), 72b. 


a 
Xenophon :— 

Ages. (2. 24), 344a. 

Anab, i, (2. 21, 8. 26), 461a.; (9. 19), 344a.; 
ii. (3. 11), a.; iv. (7. 16), a3 v. (8. 7), 
460b.; vii. (5. 14), 468a.; (5. 57, 8. 25), 
4600. 

Cyrop. i. (5, 1. 64), 403a.; ii. (4. 28), 217a. ; 
iii. (3, ll. 165, 419), 403a.; iv. (3, 1. 98), 
ib.; vii. (1. 10, 11, 14), 344a.; viii. (i. 17, 20), 
ib.; (8), 4600. 

Hell. i. (1. 35, 4. 2, 6. 7, 6. 29), 1310.; ii. 
(2. 19), 436a.: iii. (1. 1), 1310.; (1. 12), 461a.; 
(4.11), iv. (4.1), ib.; vii. (1.20), 
ix. (8. 34), 7. 

Hipparch. (2. 2, 4. 9), 367a. 

Memor. i. (1. 5), 405d. ; (1. 16, 3. 4), 344a.; 
(4. 18), 405d. ; iv. (1. 2, 6. 13) 344. ; vi. 
(S. 16), 4050.; vii. (2. 28), ib 


Z. 


Zosimus, i. (40. 2, 58. 2), 380. ; ii. (8. 4, 5. 5, 
22. 2), ib.; (38. 4), 37).; iii. (2.4, 7.2, 9. 4), 


ib.; (10. 1), 38a.; (30. 2), (6. 2, 40.3), 
38b.; (57, 2), 38a.; v. (26), 380.; 
vi. (7. 2), 380.; 
(fr. 18), 


(35. 4), 38a. ; 
(7. 4, 7. 6), 38a.; (8. 1), 380.; 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM 


ARCADIUS TO IRENE, A.D. 395—800. By JOHN B. BURY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

The idea of this work is to exhibit the function that the Roman Empire, after its disintegration in the 
fifth century, continued to perform in the development of Europe, down to the coronation of Charles the 
Great ; thus it covers the four centuries in which the change from the ancient to the medieval order of things 
wus taking place. Since Gibbon no English writer has dealt with this period in its entirety, and Gibbon’s 
account of the Empire itself becomes, as is well known, brief and inadequate after the death of Heraclius. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 


AESCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON. With an Introduction, 


Commentary, and Translation. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 123. 
The St. James's Gazette says :—“ Dr. Verrall’s long expected edition of the ‘Agamemnon’ has just appeared, and the second 


instalment of a complete edition of Aeschylus is worthy to take rank with the edition of Sophocles by Dr. Jebb, to whom the 
volume is dedicated.”” 


AESCHYLUS.—THESUPPLICES. A Revised Text, with 


Introduction, Critical Notes, Commentary and Translation. By T. G. TUCKER, M.A., Professor of 
a Philology in the University of Melbourne, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. Edited by B. DRAKE, 


M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Seventh and revised Edition, edited by E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

In this (seventh) issue of the late Mr. Drake’s popular edition of the De Corona the text has been revised, 
the notes in part rewritten, about a third additional matter inserted, and the Index expanded so as to give 
fuller references to words and phrases, and a complete onomasticon of the oration. Lastly, the reviser is 
responsible for the Introduction, which has been written with a view of bringing before the reader as clearly 
as possible the circumstances in which the Speech was delivered, and the political position of Demosthenes. 
Most variations of importance in the text have been noticed and discussed in the notes. 


PLINY—LETTERS. Books I. and II. Edited by JAmMEs 
COWAN, M.A., Assistant-Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. Feap. 8vo. [Just Ready. 
TERENCE.—PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. Joun Bonn, 
M.A., and A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. Third Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUMES. 
CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR. Book VI. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by C. COLBECK, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—GEORGICS I. Edited, with Notes and Vocab- 
ulary, by T. E. PAGE, M.A., Assistant Master at the Charterhouse. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—AINEID VII. Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary, by the Rev. ARTHUR CALVERT, M.A. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


Works by the Rev. J, P, MAHAFFY, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo. 9s. each. Vol. I. THE POETS. With an Appendix on Homer by Prof. SAYCE. 
Vol. II. THE PROSE WRITERS. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE, FROM HOMER TO 


MENANDER. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 93. 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF 


ALEXANDER TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. Illustrated 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By JAMEs 


GOW, Litt.D., Master of the High School, Nottingham ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Journal of Education says :—‘‘ The value of such a comprehensive book must depend chiefly on the exeeution,—and the 
execution is excellent. Dr. Gow has the invaluable gift of packing details close together, and yet making the result interesting. 
And the details selected are most certainly those essential to the subjects.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 


270, STRAND. 


A Selection of Recent Purchases 
STANDARD LITERARY WORKS, 


In exceptionally fine condition, on sale at the fixed 
nett prices for cash. 


Archeologia. Vol. 1-XX. 1779-1821. 
In full calf. £8 88. 
Delphin Classics. Valpy’s edition, 


complete set in 153 vols. ; full white vellum, back gilt, 
arms on sides, £7 7s. 


Grose’s Antiquities of Ireland. 2 vols., 


4to. 1791. Boards. £2 5s. 


Grose’s Military Antiquities. 


4to. 1791. Boards. £1 ls. 


Giraldus Cambrensis. Welsh Itinerary. 
Text and Translation by Sir R. C. HOARE. 3 vols., 


2 vols., 


4to. 1806. Large Paper copyin fullrussia. £6 6s. 
Montfaucon’s Antiquity Explained. 
7 vols., folio, 1721-25. Calf. £2 2s. 
Todd’s Antiquities of Rajast’han. 2 
vols., 4to, 1829-32. Boards, uncut. £6 6s. 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors. 


Park’s edition. 5 vols., 8vo. 1823. Full red morocco, 
gilt extra. £4 10s. 


Wellington Dispatches. 
1838, Original boards, unent. £2 2s. 
Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall. 


oo edition. Folio, 1769. Full red morocco, gilt extra. 
2 108. 


Spenser’s Works. Edited by J. PAYNE 
COLLIER. 5 vols., 8vo. 1862. Cloth, uncut. £2 2s. 
Spenser’s Works. Todd’s edition. 8 vols., 

8vo. 1805. Fullcalf. £1 12s. 6d. 
Ker’s General History and Collection 
OF TRAVELS. 18 vols., 8vo. 1824. Ful] calf. £2 10s. 
Campbell’s Naval History. 8 vols., 8vo. 
1813. Half ealf. 18s. 48 
1848. 


Dennis’ Etruria. 
Cloth. £1 15s. 

Dahn’s Urgeschichte der germani- 
SCHEN UND ROMANISCHEN VOLKER. 8 vols., 8vo. 
1881-83. Half calif. £2 2s, 

Nicholl’s Literary Anecdotes. 9 vols., 
$vo. 1815. Half bound. £4 4s. 

Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
Both Series. 6 vols., 8vo. 1824. Boards, uncut. £1 10s. 

Voltaire. Gfuvres. 41 vols. 8vo. 1775. 
Numerous plates. French marbled calf. £2 10s. 

Dibdin’s Biographical Decameron. 


3 vols., royal 8vo. 1817. Full russia, gilt edges. Some 
plates India proofs. £10 10s. 


Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana. 4 
vols., royal 8vo. 1814. Boards, uncut. £6 6s. 
Dibdin’s Asdes Althorpiane. 
royal 8vo. 1822. £4 4s. 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tours. 5 
vols., royal 8vo. 1821. Boards, uncut. £6 6s. 
Dibdin’s Bibliomania. Original edition. 
8vo. 1811. £1 10s, 
Warton’s English Poetry. 4 vols., 4to. 
’ 1774. Half calf. £1 10s, 
Minsheu’s Guide into Tcngues. (11 
Languages.) Folio. 1617. Calf. £1 1s. 


12 vols., 8vo. 


2 vols., 8vo. 


2 vols., 


NOW READY. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CONFLICTS 


BETWEEN 


JESUITS AND SEGULARS 


TN THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


With a Reprint of Christopher Bagshaw’s 


“TRUE RELATION OF THE 
FACTION BEGUN AT WISBICH” 


AND ILLUSTRATIVE DOCUMENTS. 


By THOMAS GRAVES LAW, 


LIBRARIAN ; SIGNET LIBRARY. 


Demy 8vo, 324 pages. Cloth. 15s. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DE GARABAS. 


Tur fourth volume of the BIBLIOTHEQUE DE 


Carasas, being 


Fasies or Asop, as first printed by WILLIAM 
CAXTON in 1484 with those of Avian, Alfonso 
and Poggio, now again edited and induced by 
JOSEPH JACOBS,” 


will be ready for delivery on the 12th of December 
next. Owing to the extent of the work, it has been 
found advisable to issue it in two volumes, with 
separate pagination. 

The first volume (304 pages) will contain: Frontis- 
piece (reproduction of the Asopic Fables on the Bayeux 
Tapestry), Introductory Verses by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Preface, a History of the Hisopic Fable, a Pedigree 
Chart of the Zsopic Fable, and Index of the Fables, 
and a Synopsis of Parallels. 


The second volume (326 pages) will contain: Frontis- 
piece by Mr. H. Ryland, and the Fables faithfully 
reprinted from Caxton’s original. 

sop will be printed in the same number of copies 
as the preceding volumes of the BIBLIOTHEQUE DE 
CARABAS, Viz. :— 

500 small-paper copies for sale. 
50 large-paper copies for sale. 

The price of the first 350 small-paper copies will 
be 14s, nett (this price will cover carriage and postage). 
When these are sold the price will be raised to 18s. 
or 20s. 


The price of the large-paper copies is 31s. 6d. nett. 
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*némes himmel, s-st., nom. *nem-os, | 


gen. *nem-es-os, air. nem = *némas, gen. 
nim-e, gael. neamh, gen. neimhe, aitey,| 
nem, w. corn. nef, m., pl. nefoedd, bret. 
[njénv (Léon), nev, pl. nevou, ai. namas | 
inclinatio, adoratio. | 

Nem-es, V., aus civitas Flavia Nemetum, 
deren vorort Noviomagus (Speier in Rhein- 
baiern) war. CIL WI 5902 cf. p. 723 
(Na/senfels): civ(is). Nem(es). (Rom) AI 
1885 p. 260 n. 23 = BCA 1885 n. 1063: 
M. Vipius. Nonius veteranus. Aug. cives. 
Nemens. CIR 1406 = BJ 76,87 (Seligen- 
stadt): Gellius L. f. Flavia. Celerianus Nemes. 
Lucan. 1,419: tune rura Nemétis qui tenet 
u. dazu Comm. Us.: fluvius. vel dea quae a 
barbaris colitur. vel civitas in Gallia. Plur. 
Nem-ét-es, Cacs. b. G. 1,51, 8: Nemetes 
(németes WM), acc. (daraus Oros. 6, 7, 7, mit 
gl. saec. XI. nemetes. spirenses cod. Schaff- 
hausen 60.) [4, 10, 6 nem&ti 7’ statt 
Nantuatium.| 6, 25,4 Nemetum, gen. Plin. 
4,106 Nemetes, nom. Tac. a. 12, 27 (a. 
50 p. Ch): P. Pomponius legatus auxiliares 
Vangionas ac Nemetas (cohorte) addito equite 
alario [immittit]. G.28: Nemetes, nom. Ptol. 
2,9,9 Neurjtov, g. (y statt IA 353, 3. 
355, 1. 374, 7: Nemetes. Amm. 15, 11, 8 
Nemetae (aus acc. Nemetas erschlo/sen). 16, 
30 2, 12 Nemetas (neben Vangionas, als stadt). 

ND. oce. (Germ. I) 41,6.18 Nemetis. NG 7, 

4: civitas Nemetum [id (hoc b) est Spira add. 

ab|. Eunap. FHG 4 p. 19 = frg. 13 

p. 221 Dind.: nai sineto ti} 


1 


20 


*nemes — Nemeto-briga 


ep. 123 ad Ageruchiam 16, a. 409 (I 914): 
Nemetae als stadt. (Neckarau) BJ 69, 38: 
[d. m. T. Valerjio Valen[ti dec. civitatis?| 
N(emetum?). et Cons[tantiae] Consti{tutae 
40 T. Vallerius T (Speier) CIR 1796: 
d(ecurio) c. N(emetum). (Heiligenberg bei 
Heidelberg) CIR 1704: d(ecurio) c(ivium) 
c(ivitatis). 8. N. item dec(urio) c. Nemet(um). 
— Der name der civitas Vipia 8. N. (das 
untere Neckargebiet mit Lopodunum = Laden- 
burg als vorort) ist frither Septimia (oder 
Severiana) Nemetum erklirt worden, wiirend 
Mommsen saltus Nicerini vorschlug. Beide 
vermutungen sind unsicher, die erstere sogar 
50 nicht unbedenklich. Val. Zangemeister BI 


76, 90 w. s. 219, wo auch die betreffenden 
Inschriften erwihnt sind. — (Altripp) CIR | 
1948 (a. 259): [c]ol(onia) N(emetum). 1949 | 
(a. 284): Nem. 1950 (a. 285): c. Ne[m et. 


2 


1951 (a. 307—317): ¢. N. (Bei Rheinzabern) 
CIR1952 = Wilmanns 1069 (a.317—323): 
c(olonia). N(emetum) l(eugae). XIIIT (von 
Speier.) Ire schutzgittin Nemetona. 

In der redaction B des Iulius Honorius 
GILM 35, 4 ist, zwischen Augusta Trevero- 
rum und Augusta Vindelicum, Augusta 
Nemetum Speier gemeint, durch verwechslung 
mit Augustonemetum bei den Arverni, Augus- 
tum Nemetum, Nemetum (Clermont-Fer- 
rand), vgl. Zangemeister BJ 76, 89.") 

Ném-ésa /l., j. die Nims, nbfl. der Sure 
in Luxemburg. Auson. Mos. 354: Nemesae- 
que adiuta meatu. Cf. Nem-ausus. 

Nemesii V. (nicht = Nerusii) (Vence) 
CIL X1122: collignii invenum Nemesiorum. 

Nemesius (2. b. CTL II. III. VIL), 
“ia F. (CIR 350) wol griechisch. 

Nemetiac-enses V., ND occ.42,40: Prae- 
fectus laetorum Batavorum Nemetacentium, : 
Atrabatis Belgicae secundae. 

Nemet-ico-n, 0. j. Arras, Pas-de-Calais. 
Abl. von M. Nemetos. Ptol. 2, 9, 4: "Argu- 
wv Newetaxdv. T'P 2,2: Neme- 
taco. ITA 377, 8. 378,10. 379, 2: Nemeta- 
cum.379,9: a Nemetaco. (Tongern) Or. 5236 
= RA 1861, 411: Nemetac. Auch dem 
Nampty, Somme, ligt ein N. zu grunde. : 

Nemet-fvi V. in Gallaecia. Ptol. 2, 6, 
40: (var. évav, -drov) Ovoid- 
Bouya. 

Nemet-ensis V. Symmach. laud. in Val. 
2, 28 (a. 370): regio Nemetensis. MG. 
Dipl. 1, 24 (¢. 653) p. 25, 3: ad ecclesiam 
Nemetense. 28 (a. 664—666) p. 27, 39: 
Nimetensis ecclesiae. p. 28, 2: ecclesiae 
Nimetensis (= Spirensis ss. Mariae et Ste- 
phani). 

Nemet-iales G., beschiitzerinnen der hi. 
haine, nemeta. (Grenoble, Isére) CIL XII 40 
2221: Matris Nemetiali[b(us)]. 

nem-€-t0- adi. -o-st., ‘verert? Y~ nem, skr. 
nam (naim-a-mi beuge, verneigemich), cf. véwo, 
véwog, lat. nemus, in Nemeto-s I/., nemeto-n, 
n., in abl. Nemet-ivi, Nemeto(n), Nemet- 
-urici uw. i compos. Nemeto-briga, -tacio, 
Ar-nemet-ici. 

Nemet-0(n) WM. (Kreug bei St. Veit) CIL 
III 4945: Nemeto. Marcrottae f. (St. Veit 
bei Waldeck) CIL 1115109: Cupita Neme- 50 
tonis f. 

Nemeto-briga 0. j. Puente de Navéa. 
Ptol. 2, 6, 36: NeuetoBoiya. IA p. 428, 6. 
Rav. 4, 45 p. 320, 7: Nemetobriga. 
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The Sprachschalz covers the period from the earliest dated remains to the close 


of the Merovingian dynasty, and the author has endeavoured by unremitting labour 
to secure within these limits that exhaustiveness of treatment which is essential to the 
usefulness of a work of this nature. 

The illustrative quotations are arranged both chronologically, and, in the case 
of inscriptions, coins, etc. according to localities. In this way a securely dated 
history of each word or name is obtained, light is thrown upon the history and 
topography of the chief centres of early Celtic civilisation, and the philologist is 
enabled to assign date and place to the linguistic phenomena of Old-Celtic with 
tolerable accuracy. The advantages accruing to the studies of local history, ethno- 
graphy, mythology, etc., are too obvious to require pointing out. Incidental reference 
may be made to the elucidation of much that is still obscure in the historical and 
geographical nomenclature of classical writers such as Caesar, Livy and ‘Tacitus. 

Throughout in fact the greater part of Western Europe, throughout Northern 
Italy, Southern Germany and the Rhine Valley, Spain, France and the British Isles 
the A/t-Celtischer Sprachschaiz will furnish the sole linguistic record of pre-Roman and 
pre-Teutonic times. Celtic grammatology and phonology will be enriched not only 
as regards vocabulary; prefixes, suffixes and similar forms will be exhaustively 
dealt with, and by a special system of signs and abbreviations the grammatical and 
phonetic features of every word will be clearly exhibited. 

Two indices will accompany the work: one-of the parallel words quoted from 
other languages or from modern Celtic dialects; the other of modern place-names 
with addition of the Old-Celtic names. 

The Sprachschatz will be issued in 18 quarterly parts of 128 pages Royal 8¥° each. 
The price to subscribers will be 6/— per part. This subscription-price is only valid 
until March 31 1890, after which date the price will be raised to 8/— per part. 

Intending subscribers are requested to use the enclosed order form, 


270 & 271, Strand, London. David Nutt 


(OLD CELTIC THESAURUS) 


BY 


ALFRED HOLDER. 


PUBLISHED 


BY 


B. G. TEUBNER OF LEIPZIG, AND DAVID NUTT, LONDON. 


18g0—1895. 


A complete and critically sifted collection of the materials for the study of 
Old-Celtic has long been a desideratum of philological research. The term Old- 
Celtic is here used to designate Gaulish and the basis common to both Gaelic 
and Kymric. 

This task has engaged during the last 16 years the energies of Professor Alfred 
Holder, the editor of Caesar, of Tacitus’ Germania, of Saxo Grammaticus, of 
Bede, etc. The result of his labours is the A//-Celtischer Sprachschaiz, an alpha- 
betically arranged collection of the entire remains of Old-Celtic speech. The sources 
of the Sprachschafz are: firstly, contemporary inscriptions, whether monumental or 
numismatic, partly in Celtic dialects or in Greek but for the most part in Latin; 
secondly, Greek and Latin writers, itineraries and glossaries. These have yielded an 
immense number of place-, tribal and personal names as well as many other words 
belonging to Old-Celtic speech. The specimen page to be found overleaf will best 
indicate the scope of the Thesaurus and the method of its compilation. 

All writers used have been quoted from the most esteemed critical editions. 
Previously inedited or imperfectly edited material has either been collected by the 
author himself in the course of a lengthened examination of the Museums and 
Libraries of the Continent and the British Isles, or has been supplied by competent 
scholars, notably by contributors to the forthcoming Volumes of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum. 
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